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[In one respect this, of all these diaries, is the most perfect 
Only one name on Mme. D’Arblays list is missing in the manu- 
script, the name of Jenny Barsanti. After the letter on Omai, 
Fanny must have felt secure of her power to please Mr. Crisp. 
Beyond him, at distant Burford, his sisters sued to share his en- 
joyment of her letters. Their wish was slowly granted. 

As Dr. Burney was partly disabled by rheumatism during this, 
the year before the publication of the first volume of his “ History 
of Music,” she must have plied a busy pen. Besides copying for 
him, writing her own “ pnvate fancies and vagaries,” and keep- 
ing her journal, (which, even in its mutilated condition, contains 
more than a hundred large quarto pages), she established her- 
self as Mr. Crisp’s “ anecdote-monger,” by writing him a series 
of letters of from six to twelve large quarto pages, ten of which 
letters have been preserved. In these she described scenes while 
they were still vivid before her eyes, or reported conversations 
which were almost sounding in her cars. The corresponding 
accounts in her journal are often retrospective, being written as 
she could snatch time, at some distance from the events. They 
are perhaps a little more orderly in arrangement of speeches, 
and incidents than the letters; otherwise they differ verj- little. 
Now and then, the letters have details which arc omitted in the 
journal, and vice versd-, but the difference is not considerable. 
Here and there, we give such extracts from the letters as arc 
comjilementary to the narratives of the journal. In the case of 
the first appearance of Gabriclli, and the Cdnccrt for Prince 
Orloff at Ur. Burney’s house in November, it seemed worth 
while to give a great part of the narrative in the letter, as well 
.as that in the journal.] 


[T AM now going to give myself tlte (Jplight of recounting 
•*- an evening with the celebrated Signora Agujari ; detta la 
ISastardini, from some misfortune. tlTat preceded her birth, 
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had htx'ii to tin; I’anthcon? and lifted up Iier hands and 
eyes, when she heard we had not, doubtless concluding us 
to the In'ghe.'i ^degree harkarous and Gothic, not to have 
JVawn on the wings of — half Guineas — to sec and hear this 
Wonder of the World. We all were, however, languishing to 
hear her. though as it was not perfectly convenient to us to 
offer her fifty guineas for a song, we were soniewliat in fear 
of requesting one. My father kinted it to Dr. Maty, Dr. 
Maty hinted it to Signor Colla; Signor Colla did not lake 
the hint of hinting it to the Bastardini. He said that she 
certainly would sing to Ike Doctor Burney, but that she 
had a slight sore throat, and would wish to sing to hint to 
the greatest advantage. He then launched into most profuse 
pan.vgyric of my father, of his fame abroad, and of the great 
happiness he had in being introduced to a so cilekrc komme. 

We were all disappointed: but Signora Agujari promised 
to make us another visit very soon, when she would bring 
two of her most favourite airs with her. As soon as she 
heard the conversation turn upon her singing, she asked my 
father if he had not heard la GabricHal 

“No;” he said, “she was in Sicily, when he visited 
Italy.” 

“Ah, Diabie!” cried she, “e’est dommage!” 

Diahle" is a favourite evclamation with her, though in 
other respects she is not at all ma.sculine. 

“ Mais vous, Mile.,” said my father, “ I’avez-vous enten- 
due? ” 

“O, no!” returned she, and added that they two could 
never be in the same place together; and Signor Colla said, 
that two first singers could never meet. “Two suns,” said 
Dr. Maty, in Italian, “are never seen at once.” 

Thus I find she allows Gabriella to be worthy the title of 
rival-, all others are inferiors. We asked her how she liked 
the new opera? She said she had never been to the Opera- 
House: she feared taking cold. 

Had she heard Rauzini? 

“Never;” “mais on me dit,” added she, “qu’il chante 
.1 joliment.”‘ 


’ A line ha.s here been partly efiaced which seems to show that 
Fanny thought Agujari’s expression "joliment," absurd as applied to 
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My* father then asked her how slie liked Galluci, the 
second to herself at the Pantheon. She ans%rered that she 
had never heard her; for that she always Irft the room, 
when she had finished her [own] song. How conceit^/ 
incurious! But she chuses to make it known, that no sing- 
ing can please her but her Signor Colla is of the 

same opinion for himself; he speaks of her with rapture; 
he said to my Father, “ Ah Monsieur! e’est une prodige! ” 
Sukey had understood Dr. Maty that Agujari was married 
to Signor Colla, and having told Hetty and me so, we con- 
clude that she only kept her maiden name as being the 
most known; which is the practice with most of the Italian 
singers. However this mistake occasioned a very ridiculous 
question from Hetty, which was brought in by her pleading 
want of practice, when she was asked to play the harpsi- 
chord ; the Bastardini e.\-postu!ated with her upon the sub- 
ject, and she answered that she had had other things to 
mind of late, than her musia “Et qu’est ce que e’est?” 
demanded Agujari. “ Des Enfans,” answered Hetty. 

“Ah, Diable!" e.\claimed she, “Des Enfans! et vous etes 
si jeune encore, et combien avez-vous?” 

“J’en ai trois.” 

“Ah, Diable! est il possible? Mais e’est bien extraor- 
dinaire.” 

“Et vous, Madame, avez-vous une enfant?” 

She stared, and answered, “Moi! Mile., je ne suis pas 
marie, moi!” 

My sister was quite confounded. She begged her pardon, 
and smd, “ Mais ^waiment. Mile., j’ai toujours cru que ce 
Monsieur ^toit votre ^poux.” * 

“ Ah, Diable, non ! e’est mon maitre. II est maitre de ' 


“ the first opera-singer ! ” A fragment misplaced af the beginning of this 
diary, may come in here as its right place cannot be found: “.Monte- 
inma is a ddightfn! opera, Raurini is anfy second to Millico. We met 
tl^t youth at airs. Brooke s last week, and were much pleased with his 
vivacity and drollery. He afterwards went, as well as ourselves, to the 
rehearsal of a new comic opera, in which the excellent Lovattini, and 
Signora Sestjni sing. Tlie Sistini is excessively prettv, and is a charm- 
ing singer.” ■’ 

It should be maitre de mnsique, (r.e. band-master), at the Court of 
Parma. 
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In I’t'iit t iv- inli’t.-, mni', Jc ii'.ni 

jv.'- v.nuuj me r.'.nr’.cr— j'inir nvn 

.\?y I'.rr t\liicl) f^ltc. .neri-|i;('(l very 

i:y> tlh. .nrvl ;* e;n’ vl ifi llmil. ilir iiiirinkc (tun ii.itnr.il 

(0 (-•.Vv r.rr .nt i*.,' 

My r v..-.\ avlc.! li\ die mmji.ntiy in jt' nm.nl tn i>I.ny; 
•■lu' Iv, !n l>e hr in;; rjtii’.c niit nf pr.neiiro. 'I'lie 

Iv.'.'-i.nrile;’.-.. (nrnin,-; (o me, <.ikJ. *’ Ik:«r que .M.nd.iniC' ne 


\c'.i: 


jeiK r: 


" liie.- r. penr dt v.nn; \l'l;^. Mrn!.nnie,“ I. 

^he r.Ccnipn.tl rin; (<> in.nl.e .my disi'iuntifjiii;: fpeeches; 
I'li: rolliii;: Iier fiiie ninfii-.e-liin,: c\V‘, nnly .i.niti, “Ah, DinMc! 
c'rM dnmm.nyu! “ Htnvfvcr, tlie tevt «if die rainji.nny wuuUi 
no: .ncrep: <■! tny M-ter';. < \ruscs: and therefore rhe pl.iycd .a 
k'l'ntjn oi liaeh of l! -tiin. 

'ITic Il.i'.Viithni "-erntd le.illy ple.Ted Midi it, .md was 
civil in her connnenti.ntion'i Mr. llnrney then .snt do'vn, 
.md, t n'nai, i.-.i-m! .n pcneml .ifionidmu’iit, thoujih 1 thoiiphl 
th.n: die r..n‘;.nr(!:ni <".i nic<I more plc-i'-cd with Hetty’s pl.ny- 

:n_c, nliicli is itilinnely expressive .and full of taste 

Wh.en they iront nn.ny. sjie again reiK’ated, “/<* Vfindrai 
n! ffhn-.fr:!," .nnd I ir. .Nl.nty es'inired her to their c.itriage, 
adding she ivotild fiilv n.iit to lie tjuite in voice. 

'Hiis .singer is really a s/inr to her voice; .she fears the 
least breath of air. .^he is equally apprehensive of any heat. 
She seems to h.ue .a {K-rpetu.-'l anxiety lest she should take 
cold; and I do believe that she neither eat-s, drinks, .sleeps, 
nor talk.s. ivitlKnit considering in xvhat manner she may per- 
form those vulgar duties of life, so as to be most hcnefici.a! 
to her voice. However, there are so few who are gifted with 
eminent talents, that it is better to cultivate them, even 
laboriously, than to let them sufier injury from carelessness 
or neglect.* 


‘ Or. Hurr.C}’ calls CoIIi her liusland in a volume of his " History of 
Music,” whicli ss.vs published after her death. In the unpulilishcd diar>' 
of Susan liumcy, we find a jest of I’acchicrotii’s upon the literal menn- 
inj of Colla's name — “my father mentioned AgujarL P.ic. called her 
Mmfaire Cetla, and then tranilating her name very comically, 'Mrs. 
Glue,' lie ask'd me whicli I pteferr’d, Madame Ic Itnin, or Mrs. 
Glue?" 

’ “ Lucrcria Agujari was a truly wonderful performer. The lower 
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And now I have said so much of this great Ilalian singer, 
I will condescend io mention our great Eiv^lish singer, Miss 
Davies. _ • 

We had a visit from her, her mother, and sister last week ; 
and we had here to meet her Mr. Twining a Clerg:)man, whJ 
is come to town for a few weeks from his panona^e near 
Colchester. He is a man of learning, verj- fond of music, 
and a good performer both on the haqisichord and violin. 
He commenced a correspondence with my father upon the 
pub'ication of his German Tour, which they liave kept up 
with great spirit ever since; for Mr. Twining, besides being 
very deep in musical knowledge, is a man of great humour 
and drollery’.' 

Cecelia, [ditta I’Inglesina, was very engaging and pleas- 
ing ;] but would not be prevailed upon to sing, to the 
great disappointment of Mr. Twining; but she .said that she 
dared not; for, that a law-suit was not yet decided, and her 
articles with the Opera-managers tied her dorni to never 
singing to any company.’ She invited our family, however, 
to visit her, and said that at home she supposed she might 
be allowed to practice) and therefore if it would be any 


part of her voice was full, rounti, of an evcellcnt quality, and its com- 
pass, after she quitted its natural register, which it was to be wished 
she had never done, beyond any one we had then heard .... Though 
the pathetic and tender were not what her manner or figure promis^, 
yet she had expressions sometimes that were truly touching, and .she 
would have been as capable of exciting univers.al pleasure as admira- 
tion, if she had been a little less violent in the delivery of her passages, 
and her looks had been more tempered by female softness .and timidity. 
This great singer died at Parma m 17S3 ." — Dr. Buknev’? History of 
Music. 

‘ The Rev. Thomas Twining, scholar and fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, held the living of Fortlham for thirty years before 
he was presented to the rectory of St. Mary's, Colchester, by his old 
Cambridge acquaintance, Bishop Porteous. 

’ In a letter toMr. Crisp endorsed June loth, wefind: “ By-the-way, 
Miss Da-vis has gained her case, and the managers will lose near 
jC 2 ooo.’’ In the Harris Letters, also, we have Mrs, Harris writing to 
her son (afterwards first Earl of Malmesbury): “June 2, 1775. You 
see Iw the papers that Miss Davis has been triumphant over Yates, and 
got;(,l5co, with costs. I should have been sorry if Miss Davis had 
lost it, and now I cannot help being sorry for Yates. He is a dvil 
good-humoured man. All the Italians and fine opera men attended the 
trial.” 
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ivhich he found .it tlie 'I'liett-N. in li(\ lonj: and 

{lifnciiJt .iricl cnterpri'-irif; ir.ivvK, mitl .ih'i mth .1 Jori^ letter 
concerning them, which »■: to in- {vinted in the lli^tcry. 
Thf.0 will he ftre.it orn.imcnt-> to the lnKik: .ir*l I -iiti It.ij’pi 
to tiiink licit Mr. Itruce. in h.'ivin>’ ^o ihc'nly oh'.itxd njy 
fatiier, wih find i)y llic otini.itton he i-> in .i' a writer, tieil 
hi.*: own n.mie .nittl .issiit.incc will not he dr.ywced, thoi;i:i> 
it is tJic first time he li.is sipnol it for .my pijhlic.Ttion, oilh 
which he irts hitheUo hivoMnol the world. 

• * ^ ► 

(Some Kittmcts from ,1 letter .Tldrr"r<] hy K.umy to Mr. Cri‘n. 
(endorsed by him “end of M.irdi' y arc yo rn they ."idd det-iih 
to the account in the ;oiim.-iI. — 

Jam quite oecr stocked with m.itcri.iis, — So I think to jirc'.ent 
waste of time in con'idcnnjr I will t.->kc (icople <i///..i/;-.'';V<j/.V. 

.\ 

• 4. • » 

Signora Agujnri, rlcita li.a'^t.nrdini, sent icn,- jiatxictd.ar com* 
plimcnis to my father hy Ur. .M.atty, of the .Museum, rcgrcttinK 
that she had not seen liim wlicn sJic wa' .alno.id, .and vcrymiicl) 
dcsirinp to be mtoKluecd to Ins acquamt.mcc. It is sonicwhat 
remarkable ili.n this o the ‘econd r.apii.d female s)n"rreho has 
sent to solicit my father's .ac<iuamtance, ami both of them by n\cn 
of learning; for .Miss l.i.avics coniini Jiioncd Ur. jolm'on to 
deliver her message of compliments 

< » 

She is of middle stature .and a little I.anic. -She has a very- 
good complection, and was av// not r.hsurdly, painted. She has 
fine expressive languishing eyes, and .altogether is a handsome 
woman, .and appears about four or tivc and twenty. She was ac- 
companied by- Signor ColJa, who is m.aitrc dc inusique h laCour 
at Parma, and who attends her in her travel.--, and i-s like her, 
pensioned by the Uuke He is a tall, thin, spirited Italian, full 
of fire and not wanting in gnm.acc. 

Ur. Maty also introduced two more gentlemen, both clergy, 
men, to be of the party. The n.amc of one of them I h.avcfotgot; 


the Bramin, and the two I’arsccs " . . . " hut just as niy hair was 
aressrf, came a servant to forhid onr coming, fur thai Mr. i'hrale was 
dca.h One of Sheridan's characters osV:.«, “Shall you be at Jjdy 
"Z s fo-nighl? I’m told the Bramio is to he there, and the new 

rrench philosopher-^ ” — -**Ko — it will he pleasanter at Lady 's 

convexsaaione — The cora wilh tme heads is to he there. " 
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he «-.is a jr<T and nay man not worth remembering; the other 
\v7is Uic famous Mr. Pcnncck. that worthy, and gentle, and pious 
parson, who knocked down Mr, Colman upon suspecting liis 
iiaring a fynckant for a Miss Miller, an actress. This man is 
half a madman ; he looks dark and designing and altogether ill- 
ffvourcd} 

This was our pany, and if I could WTilc and spell French and 
Italian 1 would give you a sketch of the conversation, which was 
lively and entertaining ; but as that is out of my power 1 can 
only mention two or three circumstances. 

We were all of us excessively eager to hear her sing, but as it 
w-as not convenient to offer her her Pantheon price of 50 guineas 
a song, we were rather fearful of asking that favour; however, 
my father ventured to hint at it to Signor Colla; who told us 
that she certainly aw/Af sing — but that she had a bad cold, and 
slight sore throat! 


f- *■ 1- 1- *■ ‘fr 


Some account of Hettj-’s mistake as to Agujari’s being married 
is then given, afterwards Fanny writes that. — 

Dr, Maty has assured us that she bears an unexceptional 
character, and that she is therefore visited by his wife and 


' Thu Rev, Mr. Penneck, B. I)., P. R.S,, Keeper of the Reading- 
Room at the British Museum, appears to have had two characters. In 
one of them he was combative, and, perhaps, pugnacious. This was 
when he was in a theatre, or concerned with matters theatrical. Horace 
Walpole, likewise, wrote that "Colman has I>ccn half-murdered by a 
divine out of jealousy.” In 1830, Northcote told Ilnrlitt a droll story of 
Pcnneck’s haring a quarrel in a theatre, with some one of the name of 
Adair (perhaps George Canning's “ Bob Adair, a dull fool ”). Adair 
presented his card to Penneck, saying with great pomposity, "My 
name is Adair, Sir." Penneck answered, “1 hear it, Sir, and am 
not terrified,” — Cumberland, Pcnneck's early friend, writes of him 
with great regard, in his ow n Memoirs, as being “ a very amiable and 
worthy man . , . filling a situation in the British Museum with great 
respectability and muHi lamented by bis friends, after his death.” 
He corresponded w ith Goldsmith, and also w ith that clever, and amus- 
ing tool of George Selwyn, Dr. Warner. Fanny may have been set 
against him partly bj' his looks, which she describes to Mr. Crisp. 
He kept up his acquaintance with the “ higher powers ” at Dr, Burney’s; 
lor years later, Susan writes to Fanny of Giardini’s Benefit-Concert, 
“ as soon as I could prevail on my mother to leave the amiable Mr. 
Penneck and Mr. MoIIeau, we returned to the Music-Room.” We 
also find him described as “ purring after Charlotte, like a huge, black 
tom-cat;” but these girls were ungrateful, as in 1778, Mr. Penneck 
was "breahns bis heart” because Fanny did not make her fortune by 
“Evelina,” 
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daughters.* She has been strongly recommended to him from 
abroad.* Her behav-iour was very froper, and she displayt^ 
none of her airs, though it was not difficult to see that she could 
behave othenvise, for she displayed, perhaps, involuntarily, a 
consciousness of her greatness by a thousand lrt.tle speeches 
and looks. 

‘C * ^ ' 

After tea we went info the library, and Hetty was prevailed 
upon to play a Lesson of Bach of Berlin’s, upon our Merlin 
harpsichard. It was very sweet, and Agnjari appeared to be 
really much pleased mth it, and spoke highly of the lasle and 
feeling with which Hett^' played. Mr. Burney sat down ne.\T. 
■ITiey all stared [with admiration], as usual, at nis performance. 

■*■•»***■»■ 

And so ended this visit. Signor CoHa has been here since, 
and had a long discourse with my father concerning poetry' and 
music, he is a most mighty reasoner. But what was most pro- 
voking was that he came again yesterday, and the Bastatnini 
rnth him, and we were all, unfortunately, at the Stranges’. How- 
ever, I hope we shall see her by appointment soon, as my father 
has promised Mr. Twining to let him know when she comes, 
that he may be of the party.] 

Febi 28th. 

Yesterday morning my mother, Susan, and self, accom- 
panied by Mr. Twining, went to the Opera House . . . but 
... no opera returned . . . a visit to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
to see his pictures. Here we were veiy much delighted. The 
ease and elegance of this painter, as Mr. Twining observed, 
seem unrivalled among English artists. Among other por- 
traits we saw Signor Sacchini, which is taken for the Duke 
of Dorset. It is finely done and makes a most tharming 
picture. Sir Joshua himself speaking of it to my father said 
that Sacchini was the highest type of manly beauty. But 
what most delighted me was, the beautiful Itirs. Sheridan, 
who is taken seated at a harp,’ a whole figure in character 
of Saint Cecelia; a denomination she greatly merits. My 


Dr. Slaty had married a niece of James Burney’s Captain Clerke, of 
the “Discovery,” who succeeded Captain Cook in the “ Resolntion ” in 

1779.^ 

’ “ Harpsichord " was first written. 
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father is to supply Sir Joshua with some Greek Music, to 
place before her.' When we liad made a long visit, my 
mother not being very well went home, and we two paraded 
with Mr. Twining to Miss ^Ierlin’s(?) . . . harpsichord .... 

We then wt-nt to Miss Reid, to see her paintings, which 
in»crayons seem really to nearly rc.ach perfection; tlicir not 
standing appears to me the only inferiority they have to oil- 
colours; while they are new, nothing can be so soft, so deli- 
cate, so blooming. We went afterwards into the room, where 
Miss Reid and her lively niece were sitting. As she is very 
deaf, I believe she did not hear me spc.ak Mr. Twining’s 
name, and she was so intent upon what she was about, that 
I am sure she never saw him. She is a very clever woman, 
and in her profession has certainly I’rn' great merit; but her 
turn of mind is naturally melancholy. She is absent, full of 
care, and has a countenance the most haggard and wretched 
I ever saw; added to which she dresses in a style the most 
strange and queer that can be conceived, .and which is worst 
of all, is always very dirty. The unhappiness of her mind 
I have heard attributed to so great and extraordinary an 
unsteadiness not only of conduct, but of principle, that, in 
r^ard to her worldly affairs, she is governed by all who will 
direct her, and therefore acts with inconsistency and the 
most uncomfortable want of method ; and in her religious 
opinions she is guided and led alternately by Free-thinkers 
and by Enthusiasts. Her mind is thus in a state of perpetual 
agitation and uneasiness. If she was a woman of weak in- 
tellect, I should not wonder at her being so unfixed and 
wavering; but that is by no means the case; she has a very 
good understanding, and when the foul fiend is not torment- 
ing her, she is even droll and entertaining. 

We found her trjang on a coat ’ she was altering in a fit 


’ We find in Moore’s “Life of Sheridan,” that “Even the precious 
portrait of his first wife,” fas Saint Cecilia], “ by Reynolds, though not 
actually sold during his life, vanished away from riis eyes into other 
hands.” Moore adds in a note — “The portrait of Mrs. Sheridan at 
Knowle, though less ideal than that of Sir Joshua, is . . . perhaps as 
bearing a closer resemblance to the original, still more beauuful.” 

“ It marks a change of fashion in speech, that Madame D’Arblay (as 
Fanny Burney,) first wrote "cacU,” and many years later added " peiti” 
above the line, to explain a word out of use for -mnien's dress. 
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of housewifery, upon Nelly Beatson, who seemed to think 
the fcevour was all of lier granting in permitting her aunt to 
meddle with her. It was curious to see the ill-managed con- 
trivance of poor Miss Reid, who was so ignorant how to 
make the alteration she found necessaiy', that she was piecing 
a blue and Avhite tissue with a large patch of black silk.** I 
believe there are few men in the world, who would not 
figure more creditably as mantua-makers. She had on a la^o 
dirtj’ wing cap, made of muslin and a half handkerchief tied 
over it as a hood; a German dress, made of old lute-string 
excessively faded and colourless, and a shawl that had been 
a very' fine spotted one, but which was more soiled than if 
she had been embraced by a chimney-sweeper, flung over 
her shoulders. She did not stop her employment, or even 
lift up her head, though she very cirilly enquired after our 
healths, was very- glad to see us iSra ; for her inattention is 
the effect of absence, not of wilful ill-breeding. 

I asked Nelly to show us some of her [own] drawings- 
“ There they are yonder," said she, in her usual e^' manner. 
“ Well! but wo’nt you come yourself, and shew them to this 
Gentleman?” cried I. “No; I can’t,” said she gravely, 
“pray how does Charlotte do?” “You little cross patch,” 
cried I, “you must come with us, — I won’t have you so 

idle ” “No, I can’t;” answered she very’ composedly, 

“ but come another time, and I will.” 

Her aunt bid her stand a little way off, that she might see 
how her coat set. She immediately marched to the door; 
“ Nay, now, Nelly,” cried Miss Reid, “ I can’t see at alL” 
“Lord! what signifies?” returned she, “I shan’t try it any 
more;” and jumped out of it, leaving it on the ground. 

As we were going, Jiliss Reid called me to her, and said 
she wanted to speak to me, “ I have a favour to ask of you,” 
said she, “ which is that you will sit to me in an attitude.” I 
burst out in laughter, and told her I was then in haste; but 
would call soon and talk about it. I cannot imagine what 
she means ; however, if it is to finish any burlesque picture, 
I am much at her service. 

Mr. Twining confessed that he was not more, though 
differently entertained by Miss Reid’s paintings than by Miss 
Reid herself; for her knowledge of her profession is not 
more remarkable than her ignorance of the world. How- 
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calls Mr. Bruce. My mother and I went to Mr. Strange’s 
by appointment, to meet Mr. and Mrs, Turner of Lynn, who 
are lately become acquainted in that family, and who are in 
town for the winter; and this Majestic Personage chanced 
to be there. He has been acquainted intimately with Mi^ 
■Strange all his life, and is very much attached to her and 
her family.' He seldom passes a day without insiting her; 
But Miss Strange who h^ told me of many of his singu- 
larities, says -that he is generally put into a pet when they 
have any’ company, as his excessive haughtiness prevents his 
being sociable with them, and makes him think them inipci^' 
tinant, if they take the liberty to speak to him. Indeed, she 
-told me he has been really very ill-used from the curiosity, 
which previous to his provocation, he did satisfy, for many 
people gathered anecdotes and observations from him, and 
then printed them. This ... as he intends ... to pub- 
lish his travels himself, was most abominably provoking.'^ R 
is not enough to say, that this put him upon his guard., it 
has really made him shy of being asked how he does? or, 
what’s o’clock? Haughty- by nature, his e.\traordinary travels, 
and perhaps his long residence among savages have con- 
tributed to render him one of the most imperious of meri; 
he is indeed by far the most so, that I ever saw.’ He is 


carriage, and by its being so narrow, thej- sit wanner than in other 
carriages.” 

' In a letter to Mr. Crisp, Fanny sa>-s “ Mr. Bruce spends almost 
every evening when in to wn at her house. ” 

- ■* However, there is some excuse for his reserve and sb}^^, 
because he has been very ill used by those to whom he has laid it aside ; 
as all his accounts have transpired, and been printed, either in the news 
papers, or magazines. Nay, there is now published in Germany a 
History of his Travels in a vols. octavo!” — From Fanny’s letter to 
Mr. Crisp, “ No. 5,” of this year. 

’ James Bruce of Kinnaird, near Falkirk, was a kinsman of Robert 
Strange, and of Andrew Lumisden. He met the two in Italy in 1762.3. 
.Strange engraved plates for a book by Bruce on P.-esturo. The book 
was never printed, and the plates are lost. Strange found Bruce an 
Italian draughtsman for bb .-African journey. Bruce rvas mortified tj- 
the general doubt of hb exactness in teUing his own adventures, but his 
“swaggering” manners were much against him, as can here be seen 
plainly. Dr. Johnson said, after meeting him, that Bruce “n-as not a 
distinct relater,” and that he “did not perceive in him any superiority' 
' ty 'inderstanding.” Bruce was so much hurt by being doubted and 
■ ridiculed, and, perhaps, so dilatory', that he did not publbh hb travels 
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“ This is the first lady,” said Mr. Bruce, rising, “ who eva 
refused me ! ” Then addressing Mrs. Strange, he asked her if 
she had heard of Lord Rosemary lately? They then joined 
in dramng a most odious character of him, especially for 
avarice; after which ivir. Bruce walking up to me, said, “And 
yet this man is my rival! ” • 

“ Really ! ” cried I, “ I am sure I wonder that he should 
[venture] ” [I meant on account of his prodigious figure]. 

“01” answered he, [thinking 1 meant a complirnent,] 
“it’s really true, iirs. Strange, is it not, that he is ai)’ 
riral? ” 

“ O, yes! they say so,” said she. 

“ I am surprised that he dares" said my mother, , “ be 
rival to Mr. Bruce, for I wonder he does not apprehend that 
his long residence in Egypt made him so well acquainted 
with magic, that ” 

[As what was written to Mr. Crisp has more details than lb® 
corresponding passage in the journal, it is quoted here in pre- 
ference to that. 

“‘ 01 ’ cried he, ‘I shall not poison him, but I shall bribe his 
ser\'ant to tie a cord across his staircase some night, and as 1 
dare My he never is at the expense of allowing hiqiself a candle 
to wnlk up and down, he must necessarily break his neck, and 
that will be as effectual.’ As he went out of the room soon after, 
1 asked .Miss Strange what all this meant? She told me that it 
w-as reported that he was going to man-)- Ladv Anne Lindsey, 
heautiful Lady Margaret Fordyce, the banker’s wife, 
and that whether this was true or not. Lord R. certainly paid his 
addresses to her ladyship.” 

Both James Bruce, and Neil, third Earl of Rosebery, were 
w-idowers m 1775, but the beautiful, witty, and able Lady Anne 
mndsay did not marry either of them. Nor did she marry 


Sl^ of her treasores of past ume, among which were many Jacobite 
tom portrmts, engravings, and medallions, to “the clandestine 
written on narrow strips of vellam, 
“boat in ladies’ powdered carls, in 
“ Wnt back in her 

0^1^“;.?^ to my my mother kUIed her by indudng her to lie 
d TO on the sofa for the 6rst Ume of her life. She ccrtaitily died next 
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“ I believe I can go so far as that word, Sir.” 

“ But, Bmcey, why are you so negligent of your Music? 
You play, iliss Burney? ” 

“ Very little, Sir.” i 

“ O, I hope 1 shall hear you ; I am to come to your 

house some day with Mrs. Strange, and then ” 

“ \Vhen we have the honour of seeing you, Sir,” cried I, 
“ I hope you will hear a much better player than me.” 

“ O, as to that,” answered he, “ I would not give a fig to 
hear a vian play, comparatively.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Strange, “I knew a young lady who 
was at a concert for the first time, and she sat and sighed 
and groaned, [and groaned and sighed,] and at last she said, 
‘Well, I can’t help it I’ and burst into tears.” 

“ There’s a woman,” cried Mr. Bruce, with some emotion, 
“who could never make a man unhappy! Her soul must be 
all harmony ! ” 

We then joined in recommending to Miss Strange to 
pracrice; and Mr. Bruce took it into his head to affect to 
speak to me in a whisper, bending his head, not without 
difficulty, to a level with mine. MTiat he said I have forgot, 
though I know it was something of no manner of con- 
sequence; but really I saw eveiy body’s eyes, struck with 
his attitude, were fi-xed upqn us in total silence, so that I 
hardly heard him from the embarassment I was in. 

Except what I have written, almost every word that he 
said was [either] addressed en badinage to plague Bell, or in 
diverting himself with Miss Strange’s parrot. He seemed 
determined not to enter into conversation with the company 
in general, nor to speak upon any but trifling topics. It is 
pity, that a man who seems to have some generous feelings, 
that break out by starts, and who certainly is a man of 
learning and of humour, should be thus run away with by 
pride [and self-conceit]. 


March loth. 

We had a large partj- here last Sunday, the first of the 
kind wc have had in this house. 

Mr. Bruce, who is very fond of music, had appointed that 
day to accompany Mrs. Strange hither, [in order] to hear 
Mr. Burney play upon our Merlin harpsichord. Mr. Twining 
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al'o IircD.cIit his nifc and nnothcr latiy with tlic same \icw. 
Thi'sv, with Miss Stranyo, my sister, ami nursclvcs, formed 
the party. Mr. lUrire, howeaer, riid not api>ear till very late. 
Mr. T wininj: .afid //s /luurs came before si\. He npologiseil 
for ills unfashionable hour. " Hm,” added he, honestlj', “I 
not only wished fora lonj: evening hete, but also to avoid 
having to enter the room, after your eompany were as- 
sembled {under tile Abyssinian (lianf]." 

Mrs. and Miss Strange eame .soon after. \Ve enrjuired 
after His .\byssinian M.aje.sty; they said be dined at General 
Mebille’s, and was to join them here, ^\'e waited tea about 
an hour during whirh time the conversation was too general 
•and mixed to Ire remembered; the tea eijuipage was then 
ordered, and we had all done, and Mr. Ihirney, followed by 
.^Ir. Twining, had gone into the I.ibmry where our music 
was to Ik‘, and which joins the dining room, where wc all 
were when a Thundering Rap called up our attention, and 
Mr. llruce w.is announced, and entereil the room like a 
monarch, {so grand and so pomiKWis). 

M'e soon found iliat he was diseom erted ; he complained 
to Mrs. Strange, w ho enquired after the (ieneral, that he had 
invited a set of stupid people to nn.T:t him, and he seemed 
to have left the jiariy in disgust. He took one dish of tea, 
and then desired to s|Kak to my father, concerning his Letter 
that is to be jirinted in the {.\lusicilj Histoiy. My father 
asked him into his study, which is a very comfortable r«r/g 
room within the libraiy, whence at the same moment Mr. 
Twining was reluniing to the dining-room. My father intro- 
duced him to -Mr. Hruce; they e.vchanged bows, and [Mr. 
Bruce] went on. Mr. Twining lifted up his hands and eyes 
in a droll kind of astonishment, when .Mr, Bruce was out of 
sight, and coming up to us, said {in a low voice], “This is 
the most awful man I ever saw and added, “I never felt 
myself so little before” 

“Troth, never mind,” cried Mrs. Strange, “if yon was six 
foot high, he would over you^ and he can do no more 
now.” 

Mr. Twining then sate down; but said he felt in fear of 
his life; “for, if he should come in hastily," cried he, “and 
overlook me, taking this chair to be empty', it will be all 
over with me! I shall be crushedl" 
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^onu• timv. fin'iitK' lic-ytlij not o. itjfn. Mr. Tninin,:. 
iniii-itifiit lo )v,\Tr Mr. Itsirtn-y, l.i-jii’c'Diint !’> y.> i<> Ui - hi:;'- 
slchord. AoronrmLtty, wv .iH v. .-ni intir ihu- Htnjiy. ni'.'.l Mr. 
Itiirnr-y fitted .i\v.iy in n \.i1aiit.rry.‘ 

Mr. ‘IVininy, .11 mini: a'>!oni>hT(! .’ind nt lu‘ i'' 

fnrmnnc'.', ” D not tiii-; iK ttcr !h;!n ’;!)'? 

M'hon Mr. Hrucc and :ny f.Tihfr joined tlie /‘irty. Str.’nyr 

inirwltired Mr. iliirney and niy si-^ter, , . . .Mr. Tedniny 
vrns [reallyl erir.aiitiirc<i ; Mr-:. titrany(; li'-tcned with fiV."' 
rvondcr and [tle.i-.nre: and .\!r. llrrii'e n.T; ca’fnjKi'-ed inV 
jierfect good humour. He ft>rj:nt ttic Ceu-.-ra!, di'-airdcl ln‘ 
stenuie.-.". .and wore upon hi-, faec f-milcs -attention, anr 
sati.'.fnction. 

.•\s to Mr.i. Twininy. ■•he a v.-ry >.tuj>id •.voin.m. I 

marvel that Mr Twtnino roulil ehoo'-e Iterl .'>he inav, how 
ever, liavc virtue:, unlniu.vn to tne;— perhafis too, she wa' 
rich.'' 

The whole p.uty w.w at-ked t« a family supjwr, wj;en, tc 
a general .‘.urpru-e. Mr. Ilnire (him'^.-lf] tonsenlerl to ■•lay 
an honour we hy no n)--ans eX{>ected; however, he wa.'; im 
plicitly followc'j by the re.*-! of the .■'el. Mr. llnice ■■wt 
between Mrs. Twining .and me. That lady and he did not 
fatigue themselves 'wth caeli.anging one [sinele] word the 
whole evening. Howevc-r, Mr. Hnice rva.s exceeding cour- 
teous and in great go'Kl humour. He m.ade me ivx-ni so very 
short, ,as 1 sat next to him. that had not Mr. Burney, who i.s 
still Ic-ss than myself, been on my other side, I should have 
felt quite . . . pitiful. But what verx" much diverted me w.as, 
that whenever 1 tumexl to Mr. Burney, I found his head 
leaning behind niy ch.air, to peer at Mr. Bruce, [as he would 

' These adJitioiviI dcuiils are fr.im a letter in March to Mr. Cri<pt 
“ Mr. Hrucc and my father soon rcturne. 1 , ami rvx- had music for ab'.vc 
two h nir... .Xfr. liiimur' (dayetl dclr,thtfully: and flctty nccomf>.inicd 
him in a s-cry line due: for the har(e.iclior>i and pi.mo for.c.” 

" Thi.s t.» rapid judgement niakc> no allorvance for the feelings of 
Mrs. Twining aiiiiing a party all of whom were siraugers to her. Her 
hudrand had known Dr. llurney from, .at least, the spnng of l/'U- ^he 
had been her hustoiid's fellow -pupil in Latin and Greek, under Iii.s tutor 
(who was her father), the Kev, Mr. Smythies, of an old Colchester 
family which hefrientled Defoe, ^fr. f-tichard Twining wrote (in 1817) 
that “ her gootl sense and cheerfulness renderal her an ertcellcnt com- 
panion fur my brother."’ 
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have done at any outlandish animal]. Indeed, no cyc Avas 
ofT him : though 1 believe he did nol j)crcci ve it, as he hardly 
ever himself looks at any body. [He seems quite satisfied 
with thinking ot his own con.sequcnce.] 

The conversation during .supper turned upon m.adncss, a. 
subject which the Str.inge’s are very full of, as a lady of 
their [intimate] acquaintance left their Jiouse but on Friday 
in that terrible disorder. We asked how she hapjxincd to be 
then.’ They said that she had seemed recovered. Mr. IJruce 
who had seen her, ^^•as very’ inquisitive about her. Mrs.’ 
Strange said that the beginning of her wandering that even- 
ing was, by going up to her, and asking her if she could 
^nakc fact's? 

“I wish,” said iifr. Bruce, "she had asked me! I believe 
1 could have satisfied her that way!” 

“O,” said Miss Strange, “she liad a great desire to 
sfieak to you, Sir; she said that she had much to say to 
you.” 

“If,” said Mr. Bruce, “without any preface, she had 
1 entered the room, and come up to me, making faces; I con- 
j fess I should have been rather surprised ! ” 

! “lam sure,” cried I, “/should have made a face without 
much difficulty! I am amazed at Miss Strange’s courage in 
; staying with her ! ” 

“I have been a great deal with her,” answered Miss 
Strange, “and she particular!)' minds whatever I say.” 
i “But how are vou to answer for your life a moment,” 
cried Air. Bruce, “in company with a mad woman? When 
. she seems most quiet, may she not snatch up a pair of 
scissors or whatever is near, and de.stroy you? or at least 
run them into your eyes, and blind or maim you for life?” 

“Nay; while I tried to hold her from going into the 
street,” said Airs. Strange, “ she scratched my arm, as you 
see — • ” 

“ Did she fetch blood,” cried Mr. Brvee, “if she did you 
wll surely go mad too ; [you may depend upon that !j Nay, 

1 would advise you to go dirc'Ctly to the sea; and be dipt! 

I assure you I would not be in your situation!” 

He said this so drily, that I stared at him, and could not 
forbear beginning to expostulate, when turning round to me, 

I saw he was laughing. 
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ln :n.; in-:n:i'iu <1, ilu- r. Mr;-. Tolfray, 
I h.isc '■'iin'.'liiiu im t at ihi ir Iioum', v.a« sjK)kcn 
. Sh',- <vl)il«U(.Tl [nlv..\\^ the) '■aitl.) as a 

Quetn. . . . .“Slic w;.'' of tin; Am.'./ons; after 

t-’iat, [.\5af) j Qiii-'.n of ^'o^^. and last oi all, Andromache. 

" I sliould tliink sIk- tmist have appeared in ehameter,’ 
cneii I, “as (,>iii-;n of the Am.a/ons." 

“I own I .slimilil like to h.a\e s<.tn her," i-aicl .Mr. IJnicc; 

"but how was vliv dre.ss..-d? '• 

" O," answe-ied Miss .''iranye, “in hnkiv.i, and her luair 
aWm her shoulder!.” 

* Otchciic wns fjfst drcf»vcr*fl liy CnjM.nn Wnlli's in 17 ^ 7 * OIk-TCI, 
or Olvcrec-rrch, un*. th^n UcniM liv tlic natives n'. tlicir queen. She 
mo<;t pi‘ncit>u'> in her fTiftv, for ^-he \\«mM not barter, nn^l wept 
hittcrly \\hcn Wnlli'; (\Mth *lie was ’■niiitcn) '‘.'iilcd away, In spite 

of her entreaties that he wuuhl remain. When reaclicil llic Island 

her authority hatl uancrl. He j;avc her a dr»)l, and she i;ave n hog in 
rtiarn. Many s^c^c the j*-sis upon lianks and Ol>erea. h.vcn an epistle, 
=^hcr the manner of Ovid, iAas published, in whirh she was made to Ixt- 
^ail her love and liis inconstancy. In Captain Illigli of the 

**Ik)unt3%” had I)een with CV/h, found her grown old, and so cor- 
pultni that it wa« hard to lielp her into his ship. She clasped his knees 
and told him, with much sscejiing, of her troubles since the death of 
Cook. She brought with her a favourite cat, bred from one given her 
tq* Captain Cook in 1777. 
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“*But there ■svas a peculiar custom," said Mr. Bruce, 
“ among the Amazons, which ought to have been attended 
to; which was that they cut off the left brtast. Now Mrs. 
Tolftay has both right' and left breast so very entire cthat 
there is scarce any part of them suffered to be lost, or 
lessened even, to public Hew. ^\^^at dress had she for 
Andromache?” 

“Black velvet and a hoop.” answered Miss Strange. 

“ And who the deril was to know that for Andromache? ” 
cried he. “ Does nobody else wear black? ” 

“ She had better have been in a gown of her own spinning,” 
quoth I. 

Mrs. Strange enquired of Mr. Bruce, if he was acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. BodHlle? the former of whom she gave 
great encomiums to, saying he was the most ingenious man, 
and never idle night or day ; or scarce spending a moment 
of his life but in his peculiar branch of studies. 

“Then what [the devil] did he marry for?” demanded 
Mr. Bruce. “ I think his wife is but little obliged to him. 
Now a man is certainly right to give his day to his studies ; 
but the evening should be devoted to society; he should 
give it to his wife, or his friends, to conversation, or [to] 
making love.” 

“ Now, do you know, I adore you for that ! ” e.\claimed 
Mrs. Strange, [“ it’s just my way of thinking; so be sure it’s 
perfect.”] ’ 


* Those who wish for more of the racy sayings of Mis. Strange 
should read Mr. Dennistonn’s memoirs of her husband and her brother. 
Robert Strange (who had been a law-student, and a sailor, but whose 
true bent was towards art) in the year 1 744 fell in love with Isabella 
Lumisdcn, goddaughter of a pious and persecuted Scotch Bishop, 
daughter of William Lumisden, who had refused the oaths, and been 
“out” in 1715, and sister of his friend, Andrew Lunusden, a young 
lawyer. In 1745, Isabella promised to marry Strange if he would join 
the army of Prince Charles, to whom her brother became treasurer. He 
did so, and plied both his graver, and bis sword, in the Prince’s service. ' 
His earliest known engraving is a likeness of Prince Charles, for sale at 
a low price among the people- He procured English bank-notes as 
patterns, and copied them ; designing a paper-currency for very small 
sums, to be used among the soldiers. Just as his plates were ready to 
be stnick off, there was the surprise and the rout at Culloden. AH was 
over in twenty minutes. Lumi^en fled, saving the great seal of King 
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have been to return the visit of Signora Agujari. She 
^vas all civilitv . . . and has renewed her promise of 
another and i musical evening. She speaks of it with an 
ur^iisguised consciousness of the great pleasure she is to 
give us. If Mr. Bruce is the proudest man I ever .saw, so is 
the Eastardella the vainest woman. She says she li\’es quite 
alone, and that it is charity to visit her. She proposed cul- 
tjj-ating very much with our family; for she said that she 
mirdly ever saw any body, as she \vas always refused to 
gentlemen. She certainly has great merit in this conduct, 


Jam's III. Strange was in the Life-Guarris. In the flight one of his 
incomplete plates for notes is supposed to have dropped where it was 
found about thirty years ago by Loch Laggan. Strange was hid in the 
Highlands; then in Edinburgh. There some soldiers got a glimpse of 
Wm, and chased him into the Lamisden house, where his lady- sate 
dnging as she seweri. She raised her wide hoop, Strange slipped under 
it, and she sang and sewed on steadily while the soldiers searched the 
hou'C in vain. In 1747 she married him against her father’s tvishes, and 
Mcretly, In 174S, Strange carried the great seal (wluch, also, had been 
in hiding,) to Andrew Lamisden at Rouen. Lumisden was attainted, 
but Strange was accidentally left out of the proclamation. Still, he was 
grievously hampered, until late in life, by bis known lacobitism. On 
this account he worked mainly abroad, while she reared her ch'ddren in 
London, and sold his engrasdngs without any middle-man. “ Marrie for 
love and live constantly asunder! ” she cries. Out of seventeen years of 
married life, about half only had been passed together. 

“hio time,” ('he said,) '* can alter my opinions of right and rvrong.” 
In her book of Common Prayer, it may be seen that she has efiaced 
“King George" in the state-prayers, and inserted “King James.” In 
1766, when her broriier wrote to inform her of the death of the Cheva- 
lier de St. George (her King James) at Rome, she replied, “ If my 
twenty-years’-old cotjuaintance ” (Charles Edward) “is now at your 
house, on your knees present vty kumble duty, nor blush to think a lady 
hid you do so. O had I been of a more useful sex ! Had my pen been 
a sword, I had not now been sitting tamely by my fire-side, desiring you 
to do me a simple office like this ! ’ 

This antique loyalty endured the strain, when in the very next year, 
under carcumstances dishonouring himself alone, Charles Edward sud- 
denly dismissed her brother, who had for sixteen years served his father 
and himself as secretary. JIrs. Strange prayed Mr. Lnm'isden to bear 
insults and injuries in silence, and even ajTter King George III. had 
knighted her husband, she went on paying her duty to the Countess of 
All^y as to her rightful Queen. Some may care to know that Fanny 
thought there was much resemblance between Mrs. Strange and Mrs. 
BjTon (Sophia Trevannion, the Putt’s Cornish grandmother,) in person, 
manner, wit, and warmth of feeling. 


ct; TIIK KMilX DI.AKV OF (ctS 

at. h'.T LiUn!';, r-b'- i’ .n Uiv: rai-j njy: I'-' 

cvcn uhtrc <'Our!vfi. 

« • «t • * ♦ 


Vcstorflay nir-rnio;:, n't Kii’t !'.-; .'H'l I V i f- '.utti'.n;; 
and with j Mr, lUnnvy, v.c tlv: '! .I'-irt-*. 

Mi 5. Abm'p’.un v.nUdii^ SUwx . , . 

rvlivn W'.’ I'.amv J<) ihi.' end f>f ’hv '-‘.f’al, .'-X t;i" I'Trit: 
Cb.irlc-, SifLTt, v.hi) situui-1 vre ■•■.■•.• hu: Mr. . 

Mrs, Abington . . . crii- .-.-d o’.i,r xn buti, ■■•■ht! - t--.- v.,x!kt<l 
pr.u'cly nn. tabin;: no '■nrr of notice of In-. Ir'’.'', . , . They 
went rlown (^harlc'. Street to^etlur, .and what e-c wet;' 
out of their <.titht we afx.xin turned . . , , W'hvn v.'e orae 
to the bottom of Somlt.imjtt'.m Street, he oihreri ii- c.T’n 
3 h.atitl to cro.'i': the Stratul, tnit v.c deThnal, ami told him 
we were not (toiiiy; th.it way. ".Xre not cftttl he. 

‘•Well, then, /'// your way." .So '.iwity. he jfJt hittf'clf 
between u< with .i htimotoiie .ind sportiie kttid of p.dl.intry 
which from htv: w.is infniileh .i^ree.ihlc. lie .team jirop'i'.cd 
c.t!Ung a coach .and making .iw-.n with m 


Mr.n ii jCiti. 

Two day.s after the aliove-mcntioned rre.-.-.v.'/e, early in 
the morning, thi>. most e-ntert.iining of inoriah. came. Hc 
marched up stairs immedi.itely into the study, where my 
father was having his hair dn-'-sed, surroumied hy books 
and paper.s intmmenihle. Charlotte was reading the news- 
paper, and 1 wa.s making breakfast. The rest of the family 
had not quitted their downy jiillows. 

My father was beginning a laughing sort of apology for 
his litters, and so forth, but Mr. (iarnck inlerropted him 
with — “Aye, now; do be in a little confusion; it will m.ike 
things comfortable!” He then began to look very gravely 
at the hair-dresser. He was himself in a mo.st odious scr.ilch 
wig, which nobody but himself could dare be seen in. He 
put on a look in the Abel Drugger style of cnxy and sadnes.s, 
as he e-vamined the hairKlrcsser’s progress; and, when he 
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had done, he turned to him with .n dejected face, .and.s.iid, 
“Pray, Sir. could you touch up //:ts a little.^" taking hold 
of his own frijdnfui scratch. 

The man only grinned, and left the room. 

He shook hands witli me. and told my father he had 
almost run away with mo a day or two before. He then 
enquired after some hooks which he had lent my father, 
and how many he had? 

“1 have ten of the Memoirs of the French Academy,'’ 
said my father. 

“And what others?” cried Mr. G.arrick. 

"I don't know; do you. Fanny?” 

*'0, what," cried Afr. Garrick, archly, “I suppose you 
don’t chuse to know of any other.s; O, verj- well! pray, Sir, 
make free with me ' pray, keep them, if you chuse it.” 

“Charles will know. Sir," said I. 

“B’hat, Cherry Nose?" cried he (for so he has named 
pewr Charles on account of his skin being rather of the 
brightest). . . . “Why. will he? I am verj- good friends 
with Cherry Nose. 1 enquire sometimes if he would like to 
go to the play, and Cheny Nose smiles and simpers. But 
pray, Doctor, when shall we have the History out? Do let 
me know in time, that I may prepare to blow the trumpet 
of Fame.” He then put his slick to his mouth, and in 
Raree-show-m.an's voice, cried. “ Here is the only true His- 
tory, Gentlemen; please to buy, please to buy. Gad, Sir; I 
shall blow it in the very ear of yon scurvy magistrate.” 
[meaning Sir John Hawkins, who is writing the same 
History].* 


^ This Garrick might easily hare done, as he \ras a neighbour of Sir 
Tohn, vrhen in the country. Another of Sir John^s Twickenham neigh- 
bours, Horace Walpole, is said to have put it into Sir John’s head to 
write a histort’ of Music, at about the same time that Fatner Martini in 
Italy, M. de la Borde in France, Mr. Twining and Dr. Burney in Eng- 
land, were, more or less, working v.ith the same design. Sir John 
Hawkins had been an attorney, an active magistrate in the Wilkes and 
other riots, for some lime chairman of “the ^fiddlesex Justices,*' and 
knighted on presenting an address to George HI. He had been a friend 
of the learned Pepusch, (Doctor of Music) and a main supporter of the 
Academy of Anticnt music, but he was an amateur, and Dr. Burney a 
musician skilled in thconr and practice; he was little Hked in sodety, 
^while Dr. Barney was highly popular. There was a general preference 
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Accordingly, last Sunday we had another Music Meeting. 
Our party consisted of Mr. Bruce, Mrs. and Miss Strange, 
Mr. Nesbit, who is a young man infinitely fadcy Mr. and 
Miss Bagnall, Dr. Russel, a physician who is but lately re- 
turned from Aleppo, where he met with Mr. Bruce, ,find 
Mr. Solly, another great traveller who was acquainted irith 
Mr. Bruce at Grand Cairo and Alexandria; he had likeirise 
met with my father at almost every' great town in Italy. He 
is a lively man, full of chat, and foreign shrugs and actions. 

Dr. Russel is, I believe, very clever; but he is so near 
sighted, that he pters in every' body’s face a minute or twc 
before he knows them, and indeed after too; for he nevei 
casts his eyes upon the fire, ground, or any thing inanimate, 
He is so fond of the human face divine, that he looks al 
nothing else. Sukey and I could hardly keep our counten 
ances from observing his perpetual stare from face to face.' 

Mr. Bruce was quite the thing; he addressed himself with 
great gallantry to us all alternately', first going up to my 
mother, who was talking to Mrs. Strange. — “ Madam, I was 
looking for you, to pay my respects to you.” Soon after ht 
came to my sister — “Mrs. Burney, I hope your finger i: 
better? Miss Strange told me you had hurt it.” 

“Mrs. Burney’s fingers,” cried Dr. Russel, “ought to bt 
exempt from pain.” 

“ Oh 1 ” returned Mr. Bruce, " I [have] prayed to Apollc 
for her.” 

“ I don’t doubt. Sir,” said Hetty’, “ your influence witt 
Apollo! ” 

“ Madam,” answered he, “I ought to have some: for ] 


* Dr. Patrick Russel, physician to the English factory at Aleppo, hac 
been medical instructor to Bruce, who had studied surgeiy when Con 
sul-General at Algiers, under the surgeon to the Consulate. He hac 
also attended him in a severe attack of ague. Fanny met him at r 
dinner at Mrs. Ord’s in 1791, and wrote “ Dr. Russel, whose odd comic 
humour my dear Susan is acquainted with, contributed by its vein and 
freedom to the general gCKxi humour and conviviality of the table.” 
Dr. Patrick was brother to Dr. Alexander Russel, who preceded him as 
physician to the factory at Aleppo. Dr. A. Russel UTote an "Account 
of Aleppo,” which was re-published (with Large additions) by Dr. 
Patrick in 1794; Dr. Patrick also brought out a “Treatise on the 
Plague,” and “ An account of Indian serpents collected on the coast of 
Coromandel,” 1796. 
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The Hue; —Mr. I'.urney's and my sister’s playing;, were 
niuch admired, and the cfcning p.a-ssed very agreeably. 


-Aliril. 

Once again I have seen my old friend .Mrs. Pringle. We 
met her by accident. I felt so much ashamed from hata’ng 
so long drojn her acquaintance, as if I had done her an 


* In a letter to Mr. Crbp, Fanny aiMs n detail ; Mr. liruce “alway.s 
speaks to me with an encouraging smile, as if I were about eleven years 
old.” 
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injur>-. I put my handkerchief up to my mouth and walked 
quietly on. She saw me — looked earnestly, and presently 
recollected me — “ l^Iiss [Fanny] Burney? — God bless me 1 
I hardly knew you ! What an age since I have seen you ! ” 
I asked after her health, and her family. She said, in ^er 
hearty manner, shaking hands with me, “Well, I am bristly 
glad to see you, and how does your sister do? has she any 
family? Well, she was as fine a girl as ever I saw, and I 
was like a fond parent, for I thought she could not do well 
enough in the world. And how is little Charlotte?” “O, 
she is gr^at Charlotte now,” cried I. She talked on, and — 
“well, do pray come and see me, and bring Charlotte, I 
shall lie vastly glad to see you, I assure you " 

* o # * ♦ ♦ 


[From Dr. and Miss Burkey to Mr. Crisp.] 

[As this is the only letter that has been found from Dr. Burney 
to Mr. Crisp, it is thought well to give it, with some portions of 
Fanny's letter, omitting what is a mere repetition of her Journal. 
Some fragments of this letter are also used as notes to the 
Journal.] 

[By Dr. Burney.] 

March. 

Here Fanny desires me to rvrite the Prologue to I know 
not what she is going to give you — and with my paw too! — 
not one straight finger have I on my right hand I ’ However, 
I want just to give you some signs of life after so long an 
absence and silence. I have a million of things to say to 
you about myself and others, but such a hurried shattered 
womKiut post-horse as I am at present crawls not on the 
earth. Yet even leisure to attend to bodily health cannot 
exempt poor mortals from pain! for you, poor soul, I hear 
are laid up. I would it were [summer] and I’d come and 
con ailments with you. I know not what effect it would 
have on your gout, but it would certainly comfort my bowels 
to chat and philosophize with you. It seems a long life 
since 1 saw you, and I have to teU you of my poor book — 


Dr. Burney’s writing shows the rheumatic state of his fingers. 
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at a dead stop now, page 352. But what think you. of the 
King of Abyssinia, who has at length indulged me with two 
charming drawings of instruments! I^Iy dear Daddy, — an 
Ab3-ssinian l)Ve now in common use and the Theban Harp, 
nvost beautiful indeed, though drawn from a painting in 
Diospolis at least 3000 years old. A letter of description, 
too, which I have leave to print. God bless you I ' 


[The letter is continued by Fanny.] 

I was a little shocked to find, soon after I sent you my ' 
last letter, that Hetty had written to you upon the same 
subject, the Bastardini, just before. I am afraid between us 
you must be quite tired of this poor Siher side. You have 
doubtless heard the stoiy of the pig’s eating half her side, 
and of its being repaired by a silver kind of machine. You 
may be sure that she h.as not escaped the witticisms of our 
tvags upon this score; it is too fair a subject for ridicule to 
have been suffered to pass untouched. Mr. Brom field has 
given her the nickname of Argentini: Mr. Foote has ad- 
'■jsed her (or threatened to advise her) to go to the Stamp 
Office to have her side entered, lest she should be prosecuted 
for secreting silver contrar)' to law ; and my Lord Sandwich 
has made a catch, in Italian, and in dialogue between her 
and the Pig, beginning Caro Mio Porca — the Pig answers 
by a grunt, and it ends by his exclaiming Ah che bel man- 
giare! Lord S. has shewn it to my father, but he says he 
will not have it set till she has gone to Italy, 

Let me tell you that my father’s excellent correspondent, 
Mr. Tuning, has been in tomi for a month. He is just 
gone, which we are all Sony' for. He has not only as much 


’ This letter extends to above ten pages of Dr. Burney’s book. The 
IjTC and harp are engraved as illustrations. Walpole sneered that Bruce 
'vas himself “ the Abyssinian Zrar.” Others denied that he had ever 
been in the sepulchres of Thebes, and said that he had drawn the harp 
in England, from imagination, or at any rate, not drawn it on the spot, 
but from memory. In 1825, however. Captains Irby and Mangles say 
that “In the small chamber where Bruce copied the harp he gave to 
Mr. Burney for his “History of Music,” [thej-j "senn that traveller’s 
name scratched aver the very harf. . . . He is emneotts in the numher 
of strings ssthich he has given to it. The instrument itself is not unlike 
the original.” 
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humour as learning, but also as much good nature as either. 
We saw him almost every day, and as he could not be much 
with my father, whose engagements are now at their height, 
why he even took the house as he found it, anti carrie to the 
Little when he could not get the Great. You are sure he 
was not less our favourite for that; indeed it reminded us of 
him who is (out of this house) our greatest favourite, and 
who took the same kind of pot-luck company in those days 
when he was not so shy of London as at present 


[The letter is finished by Dr. Burney.] 

Thanks for Theocritus, I must throw it in the cauldron 
till an opportunity offers of seeing the passage. My dis- 
sertation has been long closed, otherwise it would have done 
nicely in the section upon ancient Harmony. But a time 
will come perhaps when I may resume the subject of dispute 
concerning the question whether the Greeks and Rome knew 
Counterpoint, or Music in Parts. I am got now to the 
Olympic and Pythian Games, whose music [will] perhaps 
furnish some biographical amusement, at least, to my readers, 
whom I must endeavour to divert when I have not the least 
chance of instructing them. My first vol. wll necessarily 
consist more of the History of Poets and Musicians than of 
Music; for till frequent specimens can be given how is it 
possible to reason upon the kind of music that was in use 
and admired at any distant period of time? “ What can we 
reason but from what we know? ” — “ answer me that and 
unyoke.” My paw akes already, so, once more, God bless 
you! Best remembrance to Mad“ Ham, and the Cap.’ 


[This postscript is by Fanny.] 

How if you don’t thank me some how or other, for getting 
you this. I’ll say you are a very bad man; as haughty as 
Mr. Bruce, as vain as the Bastardini, and as much an actor 
as Garrick! 


Here about eight lines of Dr. Burney!s postscript have been erased 
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[Mr. Crisp to Miss Burnev.] 

j Ches. Mar. 27. 

Dear Fanny 

• With a right hand half lame, and a left wholly in flame, 
two painful useless knees, and a neck that I can’t move 
about, I take a pen to thank you for your account of the 
Sovereign of Abyssinnia, and the other Dramatis Personae 
of your letter. !My only way of showing my approbation in 
my present condition is to ciy- out, — more, more! — I am 
delighted with Foote’s scheme of entering the Bastardini’s 
ribs at the stamp office — I think it an excellent hit. The 
name of Argentini has not much merit or fancy in it, but 
the catch is. a happy thought, in duet, and if well carried 
thro’, must be clever ; and in true character for such a jolly, 

clever d — g as Lord S . His name puts me in mind of 

poor Jem; — whom I long to hear of — is he not aboard the 
Cerberus, and is not the Cerberus ordered to America? 
Have there not been some removals and advancements 
lately among the officers of that ship? AMiat a cruel thing 
it is, that that r[ogue] your father should be reduc’d to a 
level with crook- finger’d Jack! I wish he had the same 
facility of picking people’s pockets; and if he did not 
exercise his talents among the great (who are to the full as 
great pick-pockets as either of them) let him be bang’d for 
a fool. I long as much, or more than he can do for us to 
spend some time together; as I am more hungiy by far than 
he can be, who has a thousand various dainties to feed upon, 
continually in his way. I don’t at all love your King Bruce, 
but give him some credit for distinguishing the aforesaid 
Rogue from the herd; I wish he would minutely publish 
his travels, and then I should not care if I never saw his 
?kIan-Mountain-ship — is there any talk that he intends it? 

I am prepared to love verj' much your Air. Twining — by 
the description of him he should be one after my own 
heart. Alore, More! the horse-leach hath two daughters, 
sajing Give, Give! these are the very words of King Solo- 
mon ; and I am their eldest son. . . . 

My love to your Alammy. . . . Aly sister' has again 


' Mrs. Cast 
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wrote ai>out the Journal,' and does not care to l)c refus'd; 
so do, prj'thee send it her. .... 

Adieu, I am in pain all over. 

Vour afTectionatd Daddy 

S. C. . 

[Miss Burney to Mr. Crisp, endorsed by him “April 14.’’] 

You enquire so much after Jem th.it I am tempted to 
send you one of his letters to me, in which he gives a good 
and s.itisfactory account of his captain and fellow lieutenant. 
He corresponds with me with tolerable regularity. Where 
he at present is 1 am not certain, but 1 fancy still at Ports- 
mouth. It is true that there have been many removals 
among the officers of his ship, in so much that only the 
First Lieutenant remains the same as when Jem went on 
board. The Cerberus is ordered to carry the three General 
officers, viz.. General Burgoigne,' General Cleveland, and 
another to America, but we have no certain information at 
present when they uill sail. Jem in his List letter tells me 
that he is quite in the dark about it himself. There is much 
talk of an intended South Sea expedition: now you must 
[know] that there is nothing that Jem so earnestly desires 
as to be of the party; and my father has made great interest 
at the Admiralty to procure him that pleasure; and as it is 
not to be undertaken till Capt Cooke’s return, it is just 
possible that Jem may be returned [himself] in time from 
America. This intended expedition is to be the last: they 
are to carry Omai back, and to give him a month for liking, 
at the end of which, if he does not again relish his old 
home, or finds himself not well treated, he is to have it in 
his power to return hither again. 

We made a visit yesterday morning to Miss DaHes. She 
told us her law-suit was not yet decided, for the managers 
did every thing in their power to delay and procrastinate 
■Her mother; Miss Dumpty her sister (for so Lady Edg- 
cumbe calls her, because she is short, crooked, and squat). 


' Pony’s Tcignmouth TonniaL 

Sir John Bxargoync, who was more successful as a dramatist than in 

war. 
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aiT-l herself (iMiik le.i «iih us while Mr. Txvining was in 
town, and we invited him to meet them. As he had never 
heard her sing we were in liojKts of being able to jirocure 
1dm th.al gr.atitication, which he vers- mucli wished for. My 
f.ither made an attack by s.-iying he wishetl .she would try 
the p.awcr o! mu.'-ie ujron his rheumatism, which had witli- 
5to(*d every thing hitherto: hut the tntiiia'nal power of a 
song from her he dared iK-lievo would prove very cfTicaciou.s. 
Misi Davies looked down, and was silent for a minute, upon 
which my father repeated his rcque.st. She then, in a 
hesitating voice .said — “1 should he very ready to — but 
you know. Sir, how 1 am situated." Nobody spoke; every 
body looked disappointerl ; and she proceeded to explain 
herseU by s-apn*', that lier articUs were so strict that she 
dared not inhinge them, hut if my father and us femtiUs 
would give her our ct'mfames at her house, she would try to 
tire us; for she supposed that she might at least be allowed 
to f-nicfice a little at home. Poor Mr. Twining looked very 
hbnk. I was sorry she did not include him in the invita- 
tion .Nfr. Twfn/ng was however, much pleased with 

her, and agreed that slie was a sensible, well bred, and cn- 
gnging girl. Slie has a very good house in Pall Mall, offipsite 
to Charlton Hou.se, where she lives [with her mother and 
sister] with great reputation and honour 

I believe I told you in my last of another parly we were 
to have watti the King of Abyssinia. I heartily washed you 
had been here, for the evening proved very agreeable. I 
will give you our party. 'Hie first who came rvas Mr. Solly. 
He is a brother of a merchant in the city, and a great 
traveller He met my fatner at four several places in Italy, 
all accidentally, namely, at Jlologna, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples Since that time he has been wandering to many- 
more remote places. But what occasioned his being invited 
for this evening is that he had met w-ith Mr. Bruce at Alex- 
andria and Grand Cairo. He is a very chatty man — good 
tempered and lively. He has a little of the affectation of a 
travelled gentleman, and is very full of prate. He and my 
father "fought all their battles o'er again ” in a i-ery sprightly 
conversation w-hich lasted till the arriral of Mr. and Miss 
Bagnall. 

Mr. Bagnall is a man of large fortune. His manners are 
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infinilely elegant; he is all attention and jwlitencss. He is 
an elderly man, but still ver)- handsome, and his face is a 
very bad index if he is not an amiable, sensible, and bene* 
volent man. . . . His daughter is about twenty. She is t.-^ll 
and well made, with a fair comple.xion: but otherwise is 
rather plain, having vcrj- bad features. She is sensible and 
reserved, yet by no means seems svorthy of such a father as 
she has to boast of, for her manners are unformed and rath..' 
uncouthe. 

Hr. Burney and Hett)' arrived next; and after them ^^r. 
and Miss Strange. And tlien came Mr. Bruce and his friend 
Mr. Nesbitt 

Mr. Bruce was in the most perfect good humour — all 
civility and pleasantry, and his smiles diffused a general 
cheerfulness which every one partook of. As to Mr. Nesbitt 
he is a young Scotchman of distinction: he is conceited, 
self-sufficient, and puppyish. He spoke verj- little, e-xcept to 
Mr. Bruce, and to him always in a whisper. He is heir to a 
monstrous fortune, which is lucky for him, as it will be the 
only thing which will recommend him. ’. . . Mr. Bruce him- 
self holds him verj’ cheap, and I cannot imagine why he 
introduced him here. That you may not think me severe I 
will tell you a little circumstance that will, with you, 1 am 
sure, justify my opinion. I was talking to Miss Strange 
t’other day about this coxcomb, and observing how politely 
he amused himself with svhisperiuy to Mr. Bruce. “Shall I 
tell you,” said she, “what he whispered about? He was 
telling Mr. Bruce of a certain lady of quality he had seen 
at the Opera the night before, who was so well pleased with 
him that she appointed him to wait on her the next evening 
at 9 o'clock, and therefore, he said, he must shorten his 
visit at your house.” IVhat think you of this? She added 
that Mr. Bruce gave so litde weight to his intelligence, that 
he scrupled not to doubt of every particular, which he told 
to Mrs. Strange with no little laughter. 

But I have not yet mentioned all our party. The rear was 
brought up by Dr. Russel, a learned and travelled physician, 
who was acquainted with Mr. Bruce at Aleppo, where he 
resided some years. He appears to be a droll, clever, and 
rather original character. He is so fond of the human face 
divine that he looks at no other object, for his eyes are 
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never for a moment fixed upon the ground or upon any- 
thing inanimate, but always upon the phiz of some one of 
the company^ .... 

[From Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Burnhv.] 

Chcsington, /\pril iSlh. 

Hear Fannikin 

Tho’ fingers are crippley and left arm lame, I sliall not 
spare them to tell you, you arc at last (after a hard fight 
in’th you) a tolerable (not rvn’ ioltrahle, obseire) good Girl. 
Vou make such a rout about my sisters seeing what you are 
pleased to call “,iw/r trifling stuff," Szc. Sec. Sec., that I could 
beat you. 1 thought you had more taste, but no; ’tis not 
want of taste; ’tis a way young girls have got by habit, and, 
as it were, mechanically, of making n/i/ie fa(ons, without a 
shadow of rcxison. You cannot but know that trifling, that 
»fg!igi»cf, that ci’M inrorrcciness, noir and then in familiar 
epistolarj- writing, is the very soul of genius and ease; and 
that if your letters were to be fme-labourid compositions 
that smelt of the lamp, I had as lieve they [travelled else- 
where.] So no more of that, Fanny, and thou lov’st me. 
Dash away, whatever comes uppermost; and believe me 
3 'ouni succeed better, than by leaning on your elbow, and 
studying what to say. 

One thing more, and I have done: Rest assured, that the 
unconnected rattle you ta.v yourself ivith, is exactly the same 
sort of thing, as that '''nonsense" which we are told is "'Elo- 
quence in Love." 

Now for. Jem’s letter, which I am much pleas’d with. 
^^’hat I am so much pleas’d with, above the rest, is to ob- 
serve that caution and guardedness in his descriptions and 
accounts, that indicate a maturityof judgement, that is more 
frequently to be wash'd than found in a warm, bold buck of 
his time of life and profession. This uncommon and valu- 
able quality at so early a period, promises and seems almost 
to insure future success. 

I am so far from being tir’d with your long letters, as you 
call them, that I only wish them a quire apiece, and all that 
stuff about reading them at myieisure, and the impossibility 
of getting through them at once. Sec. Sec. &c., is of a piece 
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mth “Ihe ringing of tlie Heilman;” "being come to tbc 
bottom of your page,” and the rest of those usual spriglitly 
conclusions, which if you’ll take my opinion, arc ratlier too 
mucli hackneyed for my Fanny’s used ^ 

You youn^ devil, you! you know in your conscience, I 
devour greedily your journalizing letters, and you once [)ro- 
mised they should be -u<cckly journals, tho’ now you fight 
off, both in your declarations and your practice — I desire 
you would reform both. Take my word for't. Miss D.ivis 
will lose her law-suit. I am gl.id to find the Abysinian King 
mends ujjon your hands. Pray are not the Strange’s going 
to live abroad? .... Write me more about your Daddy. 
Will he come here at Whitsuntide? 

#••••« 


[Miss Burnev to Mr. Crisp, Monday, April, 1775, 
endorsed by Mr. Crisp “.April 24.”] 

I thought you would like Jem’s letter, but pray. Sir, docs 
it follow that you must keep it? If you return it in your 
next, I trill reward you with a short, but characteristic letter 
I had from Mr. Hutton lately. That worthy, good, half- 
mad man calls here pretty often. There is something in his 
flightiness which speaks so much goodness of heart, and so 
much ignorance, — or contempt (I know not which) of the 
world, that his conversation is quite singular. 

Jem left England last Tuesday. Added to the ship’s 
company were three Generals, three Aid de Camps, two 
gentlemen passengers, and six or seven servants. The Gov- 
ernment allows Capt. Chad ^1^400 to maintain them. Their 
stay is quite uncertain. Jem prays for his return in time to 
go to the South Seas. He says that if they have fine weather 
they shall have a jovial vo3'age — but if bad — God help them, 
and all these useless hands! I expect they will fling the 
[poor] land officers overboard if there should be a storm. 

As to his Majesty of Abyssinia, I have only had the 
honour of seeing him for two or three minutes since my last 


‘ “But I hear the ringing of the postman’s bell,” was then a very 
common \vay of bringing a letter to an end. 
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I'-;!cr, wliii j) v.i\ on fi'n of r.irTvitii: Jk-11 .Stf.mnc 

!'u;:cc .iflrr fhi- Ix-cii willi my iimtiicr and me to the 
>:;?io'>l in He uav o\;remcIy ouf n/.uirf.r, 

I'-v-ui'.'- ;!u ro ".iv .-mif «n>m|i.iny in (he rwim (Hr, Smitii 
.■sni! .n l.idy) iHui did not plea.'e him. Hmv Hr. .'^mith 
•'’(cndi-d him I kno-.v not,’ hni as to tlie lady .Miss SininKe 
!'dd me tlin: she h.id r;:r.-/: f, ’racin', and had Hti^'iied his 
M.ljcsty. 

l-it: ni,.;ht .Amlrcw Stt-utye drank tea here. He is the 
•'ccorui Min, and turn' at O.vford. He is a very pretty younjt 
man. He told ns tli.at he had hecn in the morning with a 
[tarty who hatt the lionour of seeing .Mr. Jlrnce's collection 
of niriosities. He spoke of them very highly, jiarticularly of 
the drawings, V Inch he declares are delightful. He .said it 
w.as to Ive the l.est morning of e.vhihiting them, ns he only 
'vi<he.s them to he suitieienily seen to make their fame in- 
duce the Hovernmeii: to he at the cxiK-nse of publication. 
He Sends them all to-d.iy (iritately to Hr. Hunter’s .Mu- 
seum; •’ l!ut," s.aid Andrew, "'he in'tend.s the world to think 
thev .are gone to .Scotland, that he may not he solicited to 
shew them any more." He added tlial the morning had 
[rroved very agreeahic, not only hecan.'e the collection was 
extremely curiou.s, hut also, he said, “ Because his Majesty 
av.as less relentless than usual."' 


' This «a<, nvi^l likely. Dr. Carmichael Smith, the iihy.sician and 
intimate frieml of the .Strange family, 

• Till's was (he second of “the three fine lK)ys,’’rif whom their mother 
"rote to their uncle, .Mr. Lnniivlcn (after ilic death of the Chevalier dc 
St. George in 176O) — “They’ll lie recruits when I am gone; I hope 
rhcytl all have Uonian s|iint.s in them — I'll instruct them that their 
lives arc not their own when Home demands them. Although I wish to 
see you, yet I do not wish it at the expense of any breach of duly. Re- 
member you are Cato’s son. ... I would rather wrr/ jmi at 
than that you should take any step which might create a future pain." 
-■\ll “three fine Iiojs," in divers vocations, served well their country 
and King George — notahly. Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, successively 
Chief-Justice ofXov.a .Scotia, and of Madras, author of a work on the 
‘‘ Elements of Hindu Law,” which has passed ihrougli four editions. It 
is remarkable that his portrait was jainled by three successive Presi- 
dents of (he Royal Academy by the wish and at the cost of those who 
admired and esteemed him. Ily West for the Court-House at Halifax, 
N.S, ; by Lawrence, for the Banqucting-Hall at Madras; by Shee, for 
the great hall of Christ Church, Oxford, of which he was a mem- 
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May 8th. 

This month is called a Under one. It has proved so io me 
— -Ijut not in me. I have not breathed one sigh,— felt one 
sensation, — or uttered one folly the more for the softness of 
the s^son. However I have met with a youth whose heart, 
if he is to be credited, has been less guarded— indeed it has 
>ne|ded itself so suddenly, that had it been in any other 
month — I should not have known how to have accounted 
for so eas}’ a conquest. 

The first day of this month I drank tea and spent the 
evening at ^Ir. Burne/s, at the request of my sister, to meet 
a veiy stupid family, which she told me it would be charity 
to herself to give my time to. This family consisted of Mrs. 
O’Connor and her daughter, by a first marriage, Miss Dicken- 
son, who, poor creature, has the misfortune to be deaf and 
dumb. They are verj’ old acquaintances of my grandmother 
Burney, to oblige whom my sister invited them. My grand- 
mother and two aunts therefore were of the party: — as was 
idso.Mr. Barlow, a young man who has lived and boarded 
with Mrs. O’Connor for about two years. 

Mr. Barlow is rather short, but handsome. He is a very 
well bred, .... good-tempered and sensible young man. 

• . • . He bears an excellent character both for disposition 
and morals. He has read more than he has conversed, and 
seems to know but little of the world; his language [there- 
fore] is stiff and uncommon, [and seems laboured, if not 
affected] — he has a great desire to please, but no elegance 
of manners; neither, though he may be very worthy, is he 
at all agreeable. 

Unfortunately, however, he happened to be prodigiously 
ciUl to me, and though I have met with much more gallantry 
occasionally, yet I could not but obsen-e a seriousness of 
attention much more expressive than complimenting. 

As my sister knew not well how to wile away the lime, I 
proposed, after supper, a- round of 'cross questions. This was 
agreed to. Mr. Barlow, who sat next to me, took near half 
an hour to settle upon what he should ask me, and at last 
his question was — MTiat I thought most necessary in Love? 

I answered — Constancy’. I hope for his own sake he will not 
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remember this answer long, though he readily subscribed to 
it at the time. 

The coach came for me about eleven. I rpse to go. He 
earnestly entreated me to stay one or two minutes. I did 
not, however, think such compliance at all requisite, and 
therefore only offered to set ray grandmother down in my 
way. The party then broke up. Mrs. O’Connor began an 
urgent inflation to all present to return the visit the next 
week. Mr. Barlow, who followed me, repeated it very 
pressingly, to me, hoping I would make one. I promised 
that I would. 

IVhen we had all taken leave of our host and hostess, my 
grandmother, according to custom, gave me a kiss and her 
blessing. I would fain have eluded my aunts, as nothing can 
be so disa^eeable as kissing before young men; however, 
they chose it should go round; and after them Mrs. O’Connor 
also sauted me, as did her daughter, desiring to be better 
acquainted with me. This disagreeable ceremony over, Mr. 
Barlow came up to me, and making an apology, which, not 
susftecring his intention, I did not understand, — he gave me 
a most ardent salute! I have seldom been more surprised. 

I had no idea of his taking such a freedom. However, I 
have told my good friends that for the future I will not chuse 
to lead, or have led, so contagious an example. [I wonder 
so modest a man could dare be so bold.] 

He came down stairs with us and waited at the door, I 
believe, till the coach was out of sight. 

Four days after this meeting, my mother and Mrs. Young 
happened to be in the parlour when I received a letter which, 
fmni the strong resemblance of the handwriting [in the direc- 
tion] to that of Mr. Crisp, I immediately opened and thought 
^tim Chesington; but what was my surprise to see 
Aladam,” at the beginning, and at the conclusion, — “Your 
sincere admirer and very humble ser' Thos. Barlow.” 

I read it three or four times before I could credit my eyes. 
An acquaintance so short, and a procedure so hasty astonished 
^ most tender epistle, and contains a passionate 
declaration of attachment, hinting at hopes of a return, and 
so forth. ^ 
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[From Mk. Barlow lo Miss Burnev.] ' 

Mad”, — Unfriterrupted happiness we are told is of a short 
duaation, and is quickly succeeded by Anxiety, which moral 
Axiom I really experienc'd on the Conclusion of May day at 
Mr. Charles Burners, as the singular Pleasure of your Com- 
pany was so soon Eclips'd by the rapidity of ever-flying Time; 
but the felicity, tho' short, was too great to keep wthin the 
limits of one Breast, I must therefore intreat your Pardon for 
the Liberty I take, in attempting to reiterate the satisfaction 
I then felt, and paying a Tythe of Justice to the amiable 
Lady from whom it proceeded, permit me then Mad”, with 
the greatest sincerity, to assure you, that the feelings of that 
Evening were the most refined I ever enjo^d, and discovered 
such a latent Spring of Happiness from the Company of the 
Fair, which I had positi vely before then been a Stranger to ; 
I had 'til then thought, all Ladys might be flatter’d, but I 
now e-xperience the contrar)’, and am assur’d, Language can- 
not possibly depict the soft Emotions of a mind captivated 
by so much Merit; and have now a Contest between my 
ardorous Pen, stimulated by so pleasing and so just a subject, 
on the one side, and a dread of being accused of Adulation 
on the other; however, endeavouring at Justice, and taking 
Truth (in her plainest Attire) for my Guide, I will venture to 
declare, that the Affability, Sweetness, and Sensibility, which 
shone in your every Action, lead me irresistably to Love and 
Admire the Mistress of them, and I should account it the 
road to the highest Felicity, if my sincerity might in any 
degree meet your Approbation; as I am persuaded that is 
the first Frijiciple, which can be offer’d as a foundation for 
the least hope of a Lady’s regard; and I must beg leave to 
observe, I greatly admire that Quality which yourself so 
justly declar’d, was most necessary in Love, I mean Con- 
stancy, from which I woud presume to infer, that we are 
naturally led from Admiration, to Imitation and Practice; 
All which in being permitted to declare to you — would con- 
stitute my particular happiness, as far as Expression could 
be prevail’d on to figure the Ideas of the Mind; meanwhile 

’ This letter, which Fnnny did not copy because it was “so high- 
flown^’’ was found among her papers. 
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I wofld particularly Request, you would condescend to favour 
me mth a Line, in which I hope to hear you are well, and 
that you will honour us with your Company with good Mrs. 
Burney and Family some day next week, which tiiat Lad^ is 
to fix; in which request I trust we shall not be deny’d, as 
’twill not be possible to admit separating so particularly 
desirable a part of the Company, and as I am persuaded we 
are honoured with your Assent to the Engagement: 

I am D' Miss Fanny’s 

Most sincere Admirer and very' hble Serb 

Thos. Barlow. 

I took not a moment to deliberate. — I felt that my heart 
was totally insensible — and I felt that I could never consent 
to unite myself to a man who I did not veiy highly value. 

However, as I do not consider myself as an independant 
aiember of society, and as I knew I could depend upon my 
father’s kindness, I thought it incumbent upon me to act 
ivith his concurrence, I therefore, at night, before I sent an 
answer shewed him the letter. He asked me a great many 
questions. I assured him that forming a connection without 
attachment — (and that I was totally indifferent to the youth 
in question) n-as what I could never think of. My father was 
all indulgence and goodness. He at first proposed that I 
should write him word that our acquaintance had been too 
short to authorise so high an opinion as he expressed for me; 
but I objected to that as seeming to infer that a longer ac- 
quaintance might be acceptable: he therefore concluded 
upon the whole that I should send no ans^ver at all. 

I was not veiy easy at this determination, as it seemed to 
tr&at Mr. Barlow with a degree of contempt which his parti- 
ality to me by no means merited from myself; and I appre- 
hended it to be possible for him to put, perhaps, another 
and more favourable interpretation upon my sUence. I shewed 
Hetty the letter next day. She most vehemently took the 
young man’s part ; urged me to think differently, and above 
all advised me to certainly write an answer, and to be of their 
party, according to my promise, when they went to Mrs. 
O’Connor’s. 

I told her I would spieak to my father again in regard to 
writing an answer, which I wished much to do, but could not 
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now without his consent; but as to the party I could not 
make one, as it would be a kind of tacit approbation and 
assent of his further attentions. 

I went 'afterwards to call on my grandmother; my sister 
follcfwed me, and directly told her and my aunts of the affair. 
They all of them became most zealous advocates for Mr. 
Barlow. They spoke most highly of the character they had 
heard of him, and my aunt Anne humourously bid me be- 
ware of her and Beckey’s fate! t u 

I assured them I was not intimidated, and that 1 had 
rather a thousand times die an old maid than be mamed, 

except from affection. . u- u t 

When I came home I wrote the following answer which 1 
proposed sending, with my father’s leave. 


Miss Burney presents her compliments to Mr. Barlow. 
She is much obliged for, though greatly surprised at the 
good opinion with which on so short an acquaintance he is 
pleased to honour her. She wishes Mr. BmIow all happineM, 
but must beg leave to recommend to him to transfer to 
some person better knoivn to him a partiality which she s 
little merits. 


My father, however, did not approve of my 
not imagine why; but have since heard from m) sister tha 
he w^umvilling I should give a No without some furthe 
knowledge of the young man. 

Further knowledge will little avail m ° 

sort; the heart ought to be heard, and mine will neier speak 
a word I am sure, for any one I do not trMy 
to cheerfully, in all things serious obey. How hard must be 
the duty of a wife practised without high J 

am too spoilt by such men as my father and Mr. Cnsp to 
content myself with a character merely inoffensive. I should 

'ji’J’coSented «.h sK-ing her o,™ adrHce, 
She w-rote about the affair to Mr. Crisp, 
strongest light the utility of my listening to Mr. Barlow. He 
ha.s written me such a letter! God knows how I shall answer 
it. Every body is against me but my beloied father. - • • • 
They all of them are kindly interested in my welfare, but 
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thej* know not so well as myself what may make me happy 
or miserable. To unite myself for life to a man who is not 
infiititely dear to me is what I can never, naver consent to, 
unless, indeed, I iras strongly urged by my father. I thank 
God most gratefully he has not interfered. 

They tell me they do not desire me to many, but not to 
give up the power of it without seeing more of the proposer; 
l)Ut this reasoning I cannot give in to, — it is foreign to all 
my notions. How can I see more of Mr. Barlow without 
encouraging him to believe I am willing to think of him? I 
detest all trifling. If ever I marrj', my consent shall be prompt 
and unaffected. 


[From Mr. Crisp to Mtss Fanxv Burnev.] 

[May S.] 

So much of the future good or ill of your life seems 
now de[)ending, Fanny, that I cannot dispense wth myseli 
from giWng you (trithout being called upon) my whole senti- 
ment', on a subject, which I dare say you already guess at. 
Hetty (as she told you she would) has disclosed the affair 
to me. The character she gives of the young man is in these 
words: ‘‘A young man, whose circumstances I have heard, 
are easy; but am not throughly inform’d of them; but he 
bears an e.\traordinary character for a young man now n- 
days, — I have it from some who have known him long, that 
he IS remarkably even-temper’d, sedate, and sensible; he is 
twenty-four years of age; is greatly esteem’d for qimlitie.s 
r.irely found at his age — temperance and industry ; well 
educated, understands books and words, better tlian the 
world, which give.s him something of a stiffness and formality, 
which discovers him unus'd to company, but which might 
Wf.ar off." 

Is all this true, Fanny.^ — If it is, is such a man so very 
d.e’.crmin.atcly to be rejected, because from the overflowings 
o; an innocent honest mind (I won’t call it ignorant, but) 
tinfitinfeJ lyttk the world (instead of a thousand pitiful airs 
and di^gipKes, mist (K-rlinps with treachery and design) he 
V e.h. ueinbling and rliliidcnee ventures to write, wbnt he is 
uaab e to declare in p-.-rson: and, forsooth, to raise your 
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indignation to tlit; highc"-t intcli, is .<0 inclclirnle, as to*iiint 

Iliat his intotition.s aim at Mitfntr.nr.yl If you don't 

I'tit nu’ in mind of MolicreV J'rfr;ni!c.c KiiHailfS. Read it, 
t ■ ‘t • yon young devil, and lilush I ’(is scene t!\e founli, and 
instead of Onrxihjs ami dAr./c/iv;, read Cr7','//'//and/’(t«i‘/<w; 
mid the diah'Eue nill run thus: 

J'ttKihlDi. 

La Iclk ^ahtnltHr cue la sknr.el guo;, dclniUr d’abord far 
la ruar/grel 

Cn's/jK. 

Lit far 01) dot;: gull dlhutel far la conniMiW!;e 7 

fas ur fn\-(dK dor.t sous avez sujd de vous loiicr, 
aussi I lea guf snail fstil rieu da flus oblycant gue cclal- 
o i-f lien sacre, <iu il as fire, tiest-el fas utt temoignage de 
Ikonnelete de ses iutenlinusl 


f'ar.ehau. 

Ah iiion fere! ee gue vous dites lit est du dernier bourgeois. 
Liela me fait houte de vous ouir farter de la sorte, et vous 
drjriez uu feu vous faire affreudre le bel air dcs eltoses. 


How does this hapj)en? ^\■e^c there h'anchonsin Molicre’s 
‘ims, or are there Madelons now? Rut, seriously, Fanny, all 
the ill-founded objections you make, to me appear strong 
and invincible marks of a violent and sincere passion. What 
you take it into your head to be displeas’d with, as too great 
a liberty, I mean, his presuming to write to you, and in so 
tender and resjiectful and submissive a strain, if you knew 
the world, and that villanous Yahoo called Man, as well as 
f do, you would see in a very different light, — in its true 
light, — fearfullness, a high opinion of you, a consciousness 
(an unjust one I will call it) of his own inferiority; and at 
last, as he thinks the happiness of his life is at stake, sum- 
moning up a trembling resolution of disclosing in writing 
the situation of his mind, which he has not the courage to 
do to your face; and do you call or think this, — can you 
judge so ill, as to look on this, as an undue or impertinent 
liberty? — Ah! Fanny, such a disposition promises a thousand- 
fold more happiness, more solid, lasting, home-felt happiness, 
than all the seducing exterior airs, graces, accomplishments. 
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and addresses of an artful [worldly man.]' Such a man, as 
this young Barlow if ever you are so lucky and so well- 
advis'd, as to be united to him, will improve upon you everj’ 
hour. You will discover in him graces and charms which 
kindness will bring to light, that at present you have no idea 
of; — I mean, if his character is truly given by Hetty. That 
is the grand object of enquiry, as likewise his circumstances; 
this lak, as the great sheet-anchor, upon which we are to 
depend in our vo}’age through life, ought most minutely to 
be scrutiniz’d. Is he of any profession, or only of an inde- 
pendent fortune? if either, or both, sufBcient to promise a 
. . . comfortable [income.] You may live to the age of your 
grandmother, and not meet tvith so %aluable an offer. Shake- 
spear says : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

YTiich taken at the heighth leads on to Fortune; 

But being neglected, &c. 

I forget how it goes on, but the sense is (what you may 
guess), that the opportunity is never to be recover’d ; the 
tide is lost, and you are left in shallows, fast a-ground, and 
struggling in vain for the remainder of your life to get on, — 
doom d to pass it in obscurity- and regret. Look round you. 
Fan ; look at your aunts ! Fanny Burnty won’t always be 
what she is now! Mrs. Hamilton once had an offer of 
a-year, or n^r it; a parcel of young giggling girls laugh’d 
her out of it. The man, forsooth, was not quite smart 
enough, though otherwise estimable. Oh, Fan, this is not a 
marrying age, without a handsome Fortune I . . . . Suppose 
you to lose your father, — take in all chances. Consider the 
situation of an unprotected, unprovided woman ! Excuse my 
being so earnest with you. Assure yourself it proceeds from 
my regard, and from (let me say it though it savors of vanity) 
a deep knowledge of the world. Observe how far I go; I 
don t urge you, hand over head, to have this man at all 
events; but, for God’s sake and your 'own sake, give him 
and yourself fair play. Don’t decide so positively against it. 

words have been substituted in the manuscript for some 
by Mr. Crisp; perhaps "rake.” “Income,” 
a«o, IS not Mr. Cnsp’s word. 
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If you do, you are ridiculous to a high degree. If you dpn’t 
answer his letter, don’t avoid seeing him. At all eyents, I 
charge 5 'ou on my blessing to attend Hetty in her visit to 
the O’Connors, According to your promise, and which you 
can’Uget off without positive rudeness. This binds you to 
nothing; it leaves an opening for future consideration and 
enquir)’, and is barely decent. I have wrote so much on this 
subject, (which is now ne.vt my heart) that I cannot frame 
myself to any thing else for this bout. So, adieu ! you have 
the best ■wishes of your affectionate Daddy, S. C. 

Chesington, May 8. 


Sunday, May 15th. 

The visit to Mrs. O’Connor was made yesterday. I com- 
missioned my aunts — though they would hardly hear me — 
to say that I was prevented from waiting on her by a bad 
cold. How the message was taken, and what passed I know 
not; but this morning, while we were all at breakfast, except 
my father who was in the study, John came into the parlour 
mid said that a gentleman enquired for me. 

I • guessed who it was — and was inexpressibly confused. 
Mama stared but desired he mightwalk in. Tlie door opened, 
mid Mr. Barlow appeared. He had dressed himself ele- 
gantly, but could hardly speak. He bowed tivo or three 
times— I coloured like scarlet, and I believe he was the only 
person in the room who did not see it. 

“ -Mrs. O’Connor— he called— my cold— he understood— 
he was very sorry ” — 

He could not get on. My voice too failed me terribly 
for his silence at his first entrance made me fear he was 
going to reproach me for not answering his letter. I told him 
my cold had been too bad to allow me to go out but I ^as 
so terribly frightened lest my mother should say — “Ivnat 
coldl T did not know you had one! ” — that I had gr^t dim- 
culty to get out the words; and he himself took notice that 
my voice spoke how bad my cold was, though in fact I have 
no cold at all, [but grew husky from embarrassment.J i 1} 
mother then asked him to sit down, ^d Sukey, veo’ good 
naturedly entered into conversation vrith him ^ 

relief — particularly to his, as he seemed so confounded he 
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scajce knew where he was. I sat upon thorns from the fear 
that he would desire to speak to me alone. I looked another 
way, and hardly opened my mouth. In about half an hour 

he rose to go A\rhtther he was ihduced to make 

this \Tsit fronr e.xpecting he might speak to me, or whether 
in order to see if I had any cold or not, I cannot tell; hut 
it proved cruelly distressing to him, and confusing to me. 

Had I sent an answer, this would not have happened; but 
it is now too late. I am veiy sorry to find this young man 
seems so serious; — however, an attachment so precipitately 
formed, so totally discouraged, and so placed — cannot be 
difficult to cure. 

May. 

We have had a charming Concert; I am very glad th^ 
after their long cessation, these entertainments are revirw 
amongst us. 

Our party consisted of the Baron Deiden, the Danish 
Ambassador and the Baronness his lady, who is a sweet 
woman, young, pretty, accomplished, and graceful. She is 
reckoned one of the best lady harpsichord players in Europe. 
Miss Phipps, a charming girl whom 1 have mentioned 
before. Sir James I.ake,‘ who, as heretofore, was sensible, 
col^ and reseiwed. Lady Lake,’ who as heretofore was all 
politeness and sweetness. Miss Lake, sister of Sir James, 
who is a very obliging and sweet-tempered, oldisA maid ’and 
Sir Thomas Clarges, a young baronet, who was formerly so 


6°" of Sir Sitwell Lake, Governor of the 
muspn s Bay Company), and himself a director of “ The Million Bank, 
™ost extensive and choice collections of English por- 
in Inc KingdonL” 

daughter of the first Baron Mulgrave, nftenrards 
eleventh ATscount Dillon, was the “amiable and 
Dr e=“f>ering from her brother. Captain Phipps, that 

fo"°w “f th(»Ro)-al Society mtbout a 
f ‘o by directing a letter to “ Dr- 

President, or the fnend 

® In hfT Imv ♦ had time to fom’ard the news. 

of Mfaf L.ake tb concert, Fanny says playfulh 
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desperately enamoured of Miss Linley, now Mrs. Sheridan, 
that his friends made a point of his going abroad to recover 
himself; he is now just returned from Italy, and I hope 
cured. He still ^retains all the school-boy English mairoaise 
hont^; scarce speaks but to make an answer, and is as shy 
as if his last residence had been at Eaton instead of Paris.* 
ilr. Harris, author of the three Treatises on Music, Poetry, 
and Happiness, of Philosophical Arrangements, Hermes, 
and several other tracts. He is at the same time learned and 
polity intelligent and humble.* Mrs. Harris, his wife, is in 
nothing e.xtraordinaiy.’ Miss Louisa Harris, his second 
daughter, is a modest, reserved, and sensible girl. She is a 
singing-scholar of Sacchini’s, and has obtained some fame as 


* Sir Thomas Clarges afterwards married a lady who was beloved by 
Dr. Burney as resembling his Susan (who was her dear friend) in 
person, voice, and musical taste and skill ; Lady aaiges afterwards, 
unfortunately, resembled Susan in her delicacy of health and premature 
death. 

’In the letter Mr. Harris is said to be “ a charming old man— well- 
bred even to humility, gentle in his manners, communicative and 
agreeable in his conversation.” 

’ Here we raise the pen of protest. This was indeed a hasty jndge- 
uient, made from the surface. It is heightened in the letter to Mr. Crisp, 
describing this same e\-ening — Mrs. Harris — a re, zo, zo^ of zvoman." 
}^'hatl was our witty Mrs. Harris to be made out to be like that gown 
in which she went to the birthday in 1774— “a decent, plain siUf—no 
colour — ”? Read her, reader. Mortimer Collins made us read her. We 
quote from his article on “Mrs. Harris”: “Mrs. Harris was a person 
who made her mark in the world. . . . She was a constant correspond- 
ent of hersonir [the first Lord .Malmesbury]/' whether he was studjdng 
at 0 .vford or the Hague, or doing diplomacy at Madrid, or Berlin, or 
St. Petersburg; and her letters are charming for their vivacity, and for 
the graphic style in which they narrate the events of the day. ... I 
Wonder if any rising politician of the present day has a mother who can 
^nd him such delightful epistles — I greatly doubt it.” Mortimer ends 
by saying that now “nobody can chronicle the gossip of the day with 
Soplaj-ful a pen as Mrs. Harris.” She was Elizabeth, daughter, and in 
the end heiress, of John Clarke, M.P., ofSandford, in Somersetshire,— 
a woman of fashion and eMrit, but not wholly like the family whom she 
thus wittily describes: “They have a good house in Park Place, and 
arc people of thiz world.” Her letters to her son b^n on his going to 
Oxford in June, 1763, and end in October, 17S0, when he renre.tentcd 
Great Britain at St. Petersburg. They are not to be found in the Diplo- 
tnaric Corresponilencc of the first Lord Malmesbury, but in another 
collection, that of the Letters of his Eamily and Friends. 
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a lady-singer.' Mrs. Ord,’ a ver)‘ musical lady and agreeable 
woilian. Miss Ord; a fine girl, but very insipid. Mr. Earl, a 
verj- musical gentleman. Mrs. Anguish, a kcen^ sharp, clever 
woman. Miss Harrison, daughter of the uvifortunate Com- 
modore,’ a haughty and uninteresting sort of girl. ^ Mf- 
Merlin, the very ingenious mechanic. He is a great favounte 
at our house. [He is very diverting also in conversation-] 
There is a singular simplicity in his manners. . . . He speaks 
his opinion upon all subjects and about all persons with the 
most undisguised freedom. He does not, though a foreigner- 
want si'ords; but he arranges and pronounces them very 
comically. He is humbly grateful for all ciHlities that are 
shown him ; but is warmly and honestly resentful for the 
least slight.' . . . 

Mr. Jones, a M'elsh harper, a silly young man, [was also 
present] We had a great deal of conversation in parties, 
before the Concert began. I had the satisfaction to sit ne.'ct 
to Mr. Harris, who is very chearful and communicative, and 
his conversation was instructive and agreeable.’ Mr. Jones, 
the harper, began the Concert He has a fine instrument of 


' Fanny saj-s in the letter, ‘‘Miss LonUa Harris has a bad ^ure, 
and is not handsome." 

^ Mrs, Ord, Fanny’s firm friend in after years, was daughter of an 
eminent surgeon sumamed Dillingham, or Dcliinghain ; and was, then, 
a wealthy widow. 

’ Called ‘‘the unfortunate" because, after distinguished service in 
the East and A%est Indies, he was stricken with palsy from over-work 
of mmd Md liody, and lived in a helpless state for twenty years. 

Merlin was a clever but absurd man, a mechanician, always trying 
new inventions. In her letter Fanny says, “he pronounces English 
very comically, for though he b never at a loss for a word, he almost 
always puts the emphasis on the wrong syllable.” 

James Hams, of Salisbury-, was nephew to that Earl of Shaftesbury 
who wrote the “ CharacterisUcs." He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
in n Lord of the Treasury- afterwards. Dr. Johnson said that he 

n sound, solid scholar," but “a prig, and a bad prig," and ‘‘n 
"nl.nnderstand his own system ” in his own book, 
callM Hemies, an inquiry concerning universal grammar.” We here 
see mm m his pleasant, sooal aspect. Dr. Bmney ranks him as a writer 
on inusic, in virtue of his three “Treatises on Art, JIusic, and His- 

ru^’i ''"'n Mr. Harris took his seat in the House of Commons. 

“ w-k said to his neirt neighbour, — “ M’ho is this man? ” — 

,1 ' . one book about Grammar, and another 

' irtne. ‘ IVhat does he come here for^ He will find neither 
Cirammar nor Virtue here.” 
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till;) : If v.iih 'firi'-T, niu) 

t!'V' Ar\ ; Inj; ;is r.i/A' hnvi' t-c.r-inj;, lie tiois imi 
r.h;'ii;iv5 !;■> {li.i! him, ,nt ihe rifjiu-'-l of tlie 

l)ciuin, Mr. Hiitiu-y went loihe hnru'-ichord. He 
r'-.'.yd \\iih ht^ M*-',!.!! reloeily ,tii() hi*, usual iiji- 

pi.uo-. \Vi;c;i l-.tj hail irn'irni the eoniplinieuls of the 
i:nh;h:y noil gentry, my fath.er In-ggi'd ihe Itaroniiess to take 
i;>s [>’.are: h;u ^he utmhi not .at first he.ar of it. .‘'he slid in 
1 fef'.eli, nhieh she .almost .iln.iys s]H:aks. that it w.is quite 
out of the que'tii'n; .anti ih.at it would he like a figurante’s 
danr.ing .after Hiinel,' 1 lowercr.Missl’hijijts joiiual so warmly 
jn tny father’s rc jui 't. that she was at length prevailed with. 
Hie diameter slie has .ac^juiretl of heing the first of lady 
haqisichonl p’.asets. .as f.ir .as 1 have he.artl or can judge, is 
'Tdl merited, .'^he has a great deal of e.vccution .and fire, 
3ntl jil.ays with niurh meaning. She if, ta’.fide.s, c.vtrcmcly 
modest .and uneonsciotif. She declared flic had never been 
w mueh frightened before in her life.’ When .she had pl.ayed 
a Ia;sson o' Schohert’s. tny father .asked her for another 
Hermati coni(H>sitioii. rvhich he had heard her jilay at Ixrrd 
.'lulgnive’s. .She u'as going very ohligiiigly to comply, when 
the ilaron Ddden, looking .it my sister, said, “ .M.ais a/>r^s, 
ma ch’ere.” “ Kh hien!" cried Mi.ss I’hipps, “apr'es Mrs. 
IJumey." 

Tile Ikaronefs then rose, .and gracefully gave her pl.acc to 
my .sister, who, to avoid emulation, with great propriety 
chose to play a slow movement of lichard’s, because the 
Baroness h.ad been pl.aying music of e.xccution. She could 


^ ' Horace Walpole tn I^ird StrafTord, AuRU-st 25, 1771:, “There is a 
fiacr dancer " [than ^tllc. Guimard] “ whom .'tr. Holiarl is to transport 
<" I^andon; a .Mile. Ileinel or IorIc, a incming. She is tall, perfectly 
"Wde, verj- lundsomc, and has .a set of ntlitmlcs copied from the 
c!is'ics: she moves as Rracefully slow as P)-f:maIion s statue when it 
"■as cominjr to life.” .She filled a Iwfore-dcscrtcd Owra House, a nc 
“anaper, .Mr. Hobart, paid her six hundred pounds for the sc^n, 
jnd the .Maccaroni Qdb '‘complimented her with a resale of six 
Hundred more. 

‘ Accordinc to Horace AValpole, the Baron and Baroness Deiilen 
were not ttrsona p-alit at the Court of St. James; bring sem to Eng- 
J^nd after the imprisonment of George Iirs sister, Oroline Matildfl, 
Queen of Denmark. They were moved to the Papal Court, where Miss 
met them a little later. 
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not, jiowcver, have chosen any thing, by whicli she could 
have given more pleasure; for it is a lesson which is almost 
unequalled for taste, elegance, and delicacy, and she played 
it with so much feeling and expression, that the whole com- 
pany listened with delighted attention. She afterwards pla^;•ed 
a very difficult lesson of my father's; but she was so much 
flurried, that she neither did that nor herself justice. 

After this, we had a song from Miss Louisa Harris. She 
has little or no voice; but sings with great taste and in a 
high stj’le. She was accomp.anied by her father,’ and sang 
some recitative and an air of Sacchini’s, which were never 
printed; but we remembered having heard him sing them: 
the music is beautiful. She said she had rather have sung at 
a theatre than before such an audience! She afterwards sung 
a most charming Rondeau of Rauzzini’s, from Piramo and 
Thisbe: Fug^am dove securad 

Then followed the great Feast of the night, which was 
Muthel’s Duet for two harpsichords by Mr. Burney and my 
sister. They played delightfully. It is impossible for ad- 
miration to exceed what the company in general e-xpressed. 
The Lakes in particular declared they liad never heard 
Music before. The charming Baroness spoke her approba- 
tion in the highest terms. Mr. Harris, and, indeed, every 
body, appeared enchanted. 

The Concert finished by another song from Miss Louisa 
Harris, for they all agreed that no instrumental music could 
be attended to, after such a duet; and therefore the Baroness 
would not consent to play again. 

They all went away soon after. .... 

June 6tli. 

I must go back a fortnight or more. 

Soon after their visit to Mrs. O’Connor's, my grand- 
mother, aunts, Mr. Burney and my sister dined here. As 


’ Mr. Harris is (in a diarj’ of Susan Barney) %aid, by Pacchierotti, to 
have ** accompanied ” him, to his ‘‘great surprise, on the violin da 
maestro. ” 

’In Mp Lj-sons’s “History of the Meeting of the Three Choirs” 
v>nta), it is said that the “Piramo e Ttsbe” of Venanzio Raurzini was 
me only entire opera ever introduced at these meetings. This was at 
Hereford in 1777, when Rauzzini was the principal singer. 
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my aunt,Beckey is rtmarkably good tempered, I fixed upon 
her to make a feu- enquiries of what passed at Hbxton, 
where Mrs. O’Connor lives; for I was desirous to know 
whether my cOld w.as believed, and whether they had for- 
bore, as I had earnestly entreated that they would, to betray 
their knowledge of Mr. Barlow’s secret; for it is certainly 
incumbent upon ever)' female who refuses a man to keep 
from the world his unsuccessful choice, [which she must 
always regard as a grateful compliment to ner, whether she 
likes or detests him — unless she is very rich.] .... 

She told me that they seemed to believe my tale; but 
that, to use her own words — “[V.Tien] poor Mr. Barlow 
came to hand us out of the coach — he said nothing — but 
when he saw you was not there, he looked ready to drop! " 
She assured me that they had all verj’ carefully guarded my 
secret, and that he had not said an)'thing of his intended 
call here. 

She asked me to dinewith her the ne.xt day — I told her 
that perhaps I might call in the afternoon . . . accordingly 
I went to tea, and ran up stairs, as usual, without ceremony, 
— but when I opened the door, the first object that met my 
eyes was Mr. Barlow seated with my grandmother, aunts, 
and Mrs. Bowel, a niece of Mrs. O’Connor. [I was quite 
disconcerted,] for I could not help fearing that my aunt 
Beckey, who has a much better temper than understanding, 
had acquainted him of my intended visit; the more so as, 
though he seemed much pleased, he did not appear at all 
surprised at my entrance. 

He made a thousand anxious enquiries about ray health. 
My answers were short and cold, and I turned as much from 
him as I could with decency; for I dreaded his attributing 
my silence to his letter to a wrong cause, and therefore 
thought myself obliged to manifest my disapprobation of 
his assiduity by my behariour. [Not, however, to be affected, 
or impertinent,] .... my reserve by degrees wore off, and 
I endeavoured to behave as if I had never received his 
letter. I had the conversation, it is true, pretty much to 
m)self, for though 1 soon grew easy and unconcerned, he 
by no means followed my example. He took an opportunity 
of making an invite to my grandmother to make Mrs. 
O’Connor another ^dsit soon. He pressed it earnestly, and 
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said Jhat as tlie /ns/ visit had by no means answered [all] 
jl/rs. O'Connor's hopes she could not rest till favoured with 
another. [He then entrcated\ and conjured me not to have 
a cold then. I made very little answer, and‘ was not sorry 

that he thought my cold in my omi power ^ 

A week passed after this, without my hearing or seeing 
any more of Mr. B., and I hopted that he had resigned his 
pretensions. But on Saturday morning, while we were at 
breakfast, I had a letter brought me in a hand which I 
immediately knew to be his. As it by no means is so high 
flenon as his first I will copy it. 

Mad"' — I have somewhere seen that powerful Deity, 
Cupid, and the invincible Mars, habited in a simil.ar manner; 
and each have in their train several of the same disposition’d 
.‘Vttendants : the propriety of which Thought I own pleas’d 
me, for when drawn from the allegoiy, it is acknowledg’d, 
both Love and War are comparative in several particulars; 
they each require Co.vstancv, and the hope of Succe.ss 
stimulate each to Perseverance; and as the one is warm’d 
and encourag’d by the desire of Gloiy; so the other is much 
more powerfully fir’d and transported by the Charms of the 
Fair Se.K; I have been told that Artifice and Deception are 
connected to both, but those Qualitys I shou’d determine 
to discard, and substitute in their Place an open Frankness, 
and undisguised Truth and Honour; and for Diligence, 
Assiduity, Care, and Attention, which are essential to both, 
and which some place in the Catalogue of the Labours of 
Love, I should have them happily converted to Pleasures, 
in the honour of devoting them to Miss Fanny Burney; if 
the Destinys auspiciously avert a disagreeable sequel, for as 
the bravest General may miscarry; so the most sincere Lover 
may lose the wish’d-for Prize; to prevent which I shou’d 
continue to invoke my guardian Genius, that she may ever 
inspire me with such Principles and Actions as may enable 
me to reach the summit of my Ambition, in approving my- 
self not unworthy the Esteem of your amiable self, and not 

unworthy but stop, oh ardurous Pen, and presume no/ 

(,’til in the front you can place Permission to hope) ascend- 
ing such sublime heights. 

It has given me great Uneasiness that the excessive hurry 
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of li.n <0 hvig provciUa! me t(u; honour of w.ntiiig 

on you. .itu! cn-juiriiij; nftcr your Wclfun-, \vhich 1 c.nmustly 
\vish *0 hf.ir. hyt I tklcnutne, with your li-.tve, o'er Inn;; to 
<!;i niVM'lf th.tt I^lc.tstirc, .nt inctliinks 'I'inn; moves very 
sunviy ttt iir.iii’.inu mv .m Oi'poituitity to dccl.nrc. in some 
smull (Ityrce (for I could not rc.tch wh.it I .shoiid inll 
o:!ict«i*-f) how much 1 am, witit the grc.-UcM Kesirect 
tmm.i”in.ihie, 

H’ Miss l anny' 

Y' most devoted & most obed’ Sen'. 

Tito.s. Kahi.ow. 

H.wt.m. 


Notwiihst.ijiding 1 was .at once sorry and provoked [at] 
perceiving Irow sanguine this yoiitlr cliose to be 1 was not 
alrsolutely eoncemevl .-u receiving this letter, beaiuse I 
regtirded it .os a lortunatc opi>ortunity of putting an unalter- 
able conclusion to the whole affair. However, .... I 
thought it nty duty to speak to my father before 1 sent an 
answer, never doubling his immediate concurrence. 

My mother, Sukey, and 1 went to lheOi>era that evening; 
it was therefore too late when 1 returned to send a letter to 
Hoxton — but I went up stairs into the study, and told my 
father 1 had received another ejiistle from Mr. Barlow, which 
I could only attribute to my not answering, as I had wished, 
bis first. 1 added that 1 proposed, with his leave, to write 
to Mr. Barlow the next morning. 

My father looked grave, .asked me for the letter, put it in 
his pocket unread, and wished me good night. 

I was seized with a kind of /■atinie. I trembled at the 
idea of his espousing, however mildly, the cause of this 
young man. I passed a restless night, and in the morning 
dared not write without his permission, which I was now 
half afraid to ask. 

About 2 o’clock, while I was dawdling in the study, and 
waiting for an opportunity to speak, we heard a rap at the 
door and soon after John came in and said — “ A gentlemen 


• So in the letter itself In copjing the letter in the diarj- Fanny 
substituted “ Madam." 

tt 


r 
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is balow, who asks for Miss Burney: Mr. Barlow.” I think 
1 was never more distressed in my life — to have taken p.ains 
to avoid a private conversation so highly disagreeable to 
me, and at la.st to be forced into it at so ‘unfavourable a 
juncture, for I had now iwo letters from him, bothrun- 
answered, .and consequently open to his conjectures. I 
exclaimed — “Lord! how provoking! what shall I do?” 

My father looked uneasy and perplexed: he said Some- 
thing about not being hasty, which I did not desire him to 
explain. [Terrified lest he should hint at the advant.age of 
an early cst.ablishment — like Mr. Crisp — quick from the 
study — but slow enough aftenvards — I] went down stairs. 
I saw my mother pass [from the front] into the b.ack par- 
lour; which did not add to tY\e. graciousness of my reception 
of poor Mr. Barlow, who I found .alone in the [front] 
parlour. I was not sorr)- that none of the family were there, 
as I now began to seriously dread any protraction of this 
affair. 

He came up to me trith an air of tenderness and satis- 
faction, began some anxious enquiries .about my health; 
but I interrupted him with sajang— “I fanej'. Sir, you have 
not received a letter I — I ” 

[I stopt, for I could not say which I had sejit!\ 

“A letter?— No, Ma'am!” 

“You will have it, then, to-morrow. Sir.” 

We were both silent for a minute or two, when he said — 
“ In consequence I presume. Ma’am, of the one I ” 

“ Yes, Sir,” cried I. 

“And pray — Ma'am — Miss Burney! — may I — beg to ask 
the contents? — that is — the — the — .” He could not go on. 

“ Sir— I — it was only — it was merely — in short, you will 
see it to-morrow.” 

“ But if you would favour me with the contents now, I 
could perhaps answer it at once? ” 

“Sir, it requires no answer!” 

A second silence ensued. I was really distressed myself 
to see his distress, which was very apparent After some 
time he stammered out something of hoping, and beseeching 
— which, gathering more firmness, I answered — “ I am much 
obliged to you. Sir, for the [too] good opinion you are 
pleased to have of me — but I should be very sorry you 
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should lose any more time upon my account — as I have no 
thoughts of changing my situation [and abode.] ” 

He seemed to be quite overset: having, therefore, so 
freely explained* myself, I then asked him to sit down, and 
beg:pi to talk of the weather. When he -had a little re- 
covered himself, he drew a chair close to me and began 
making most ardent professions of respect and regard, and 
so forth. I interrupted him as soon as I could, and begged 
him to rest satisfied with my answer. 

“ SaiisfiedV’ repeated he, “my dear Ma’am — is that 
possible? ” 

“ Perhaps, Sir,” said I, “ I ought to make some apologies 
for not answering your first letter — but really I was so much 
surprised — upon so short an acquaintance.” 

He then began making e.vcuses for having mitten ; but 
as to short acquaintance, he owned it was a reason for me — 
but for /«/«—^fty years could not have more convinced him 
of my, &c. 6:c. 

“ You have taken a sudden, and far too partial idea of 
my character,” answered I. “If you look round among 
your older acquaintance, I doubt not but you will ver)’ soon 
be able to make a better choice.” 

He shook his head; “ I have seen Madam, a great many 
ladies, it is true — but never ” 

“ You do me much honour,” cried I, “ but I must desire 
you would take no further trouble about me — for I have 
not at present the slightest thoughts of ever learing this 
■house.” 

"■ At present V’ repeated he, eagerly. “No, I would 
not expect it — I would not wish to precipitate — but in 
future ” 

• “ Neither now or ever. Sir,” returned I, “ have 1 any view 
of changing my condition.” 

“ But surely, surely this can never be ! so severe a reso- 
lution — you cannot mean it — it would be monging all the 
world ! ” 

“lam extremely sony', Sir, that yxm did not receive my 
letter, because it might have saved you this trouble.” 

He looked very' much mortified, and said in a dejected 
voice — “ If there is anything in me — in my connexions — or 
in my situation in life, which^you wholly think unworthy of 
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you — and beneath you — or if my character, or disposirion 
meet with your disapprobation — I -tt-ill immediately forgo 

all — I will not — I would not ” 

“ No, indeed, Sir,” cried I, “ I have neitl^r seen or heard 
of anything of you that was to your disadvantage — and I 
have no doubts of your worthiness — ” ° 

He thanked me, and seemed reassured; but renewed his 
solicitations in the most .urgent manner. He repeatedly 
begged my permission to acquaint my family of the state of 
his affairs, and to abide by their decision ; but I would not 
let him say two words following upon that subject. I told 
him that my answer was a final one, and begged him to 
take it as such. 

He remonstrated very earnestly. “This is the severest 
decision ! . . . . Surely you must allow that the social slate 
is what we were all meant lor? — that we were created for 
one another? — that to form such a resolution^ is contrary to 
the design of our being? ” — 

“ All this may be true,” said I, “ I have nothing to say in 
contradiction to it — but you know there are many odd 
characters in the world — and I am one of them.” 

“O, no, no, no, — that can never be! but is it possible 
that you can have so bad an opinion of the Married State? 
It seems to me the only state for happiness ! ” 

“ Well, Sir, you are attracted to the married life — I am to 
the single— therefore rjery man in his humour — do you fol- 
low opinion — and let me follow mine.” 

“ But, surely — is not this singular?” 

“ I give you leave. Sir,” cried I, laughing, “ to think me 
singular — odd — queer — nay, even whimsical, if you please.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Burney, only ” 

“ I entreat you. Sir, to take my answer — you really frairi 
me by being so urgent.” 

“ That would not I do for the world ! — I only beg you to 

suffer me — perhaps in future ” 

“No, indeed, I shall never change — I do assure you you 
will find me very obstinate!” 

He began to lament his own destiny. I grew extremely 
tired of so often saying the same thing; but I could not 
absolutely turn him out of the house; and, indeed, he seemed 
and unhappy, that I made it my study to soften 
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for your health and happiness — but, indeed, the less we meet 
tha better.” 

“What — what can I do?” cried he veiy sorrowfully. 

“ Why — go and ponder u|JOn this affair |or about half an 
hour. Then say — what an odd, queer, strange creature she 
is — and then — think of something else.” ‘ 

“O no, no! — you cannot suppose all that? I shall think 
of nothing else; — yotir refusal is more pleasing than any other 
lady’s acceptance — ” 

He said this very simply, but too seriously for me to laugh 
at. Just then, Susette came in — but did not stay two minutes. 
It would have been shocking to be thus left purposely as if 
with a declared lover, and [then] I was not sorrj' to have an 
opportunity of preventing future doubts and expectations. 

I rose and walked to the window thinking it high time to 
end a conversation already much too long; and then he again 
began to entreat me not to be so very severe. I told him that 
I was sure I should never alter the answer I made at first; 
that I was very happy at home; and not at all inclined to try 
my fate elsewhere. I then desired my compliments to Mrs. 
O’Connor and Miss Dickenson, and made a reverence by way 
of leave taking. 

“ I am extremely sorry' to detain you so long, IMa’am,” said 
he, in a melancholy voice. I made no answer. He then 
walked about the room ; and then again besought my leave to 
ask me how I did some other time. I absolutely, though 
cinlly refused it, and told him frankly that, fixed as I was it 
was better that we should not meet. 

He then took his leave: — returned back; — took leave; — 
end returned again. [I now made a more formal reverence of 
the head, at the same time] expressing my good wishes for 
his welfare, in a sort of way that implied I e.vpected never to 
see him again. He would fain have taken a more tender leave 
of me, — buti repulsed him with great surprise and displeasure. 
I did not, however, as he was so terribly sorrowful refuse him 
my hand, which he had made sundry attempts to take in the 
course of conversation. M'hen I withdrew it, as I did pre- 
sently, I rang the bell to prevent his again returning from 
the door. 

Though I was really sorry for the unfortunate and mis- 
placed attachment which this young man professes for me. 
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yc! I cojiti fur joy ^vlu•:l lie w.r; (;om; to 

t'.'.ir.k th.T. tl’.e niT.iir ''ti'- thu*; fiii.-illy over. 

Intlc, vi I tliin’j i: ii.inlly pu'-ilile fnr a woman to lie in a 
nioTr; •rk'-r’mc ri'u.uion -tlinn when rejecting,' n worthy ni.an, 
who i» al! I'.'.imiliiy, tL- ixw't. and snbini^<ton, and who thiows 
liimrelf and hi<; fortune at her fcvt. 

I h.cd no npj' ir.iinily of •■jv.-akin^ to niy fntiicr all that day. 
In the t.vi-nin;; Mr. lUirnuy an<i Hetty canu'. Hetty told me 
tFit tile d.iy l>-.rorc Mr<. O’Connor had called on her. and 
[.ac'ju.iinte-d her that Mr. Harlow had owned] hie attachment 
to me, and rc.jucste-d ... to know, fir.ei, whether I had any 
prc-e.ncayenient. and. .'Secondly, whether I had ever typre.-eed 
any irr/z/n.'/y.' to him. .She answered both the.'^c in the nepa- 
live: and then Mrs. O'f.'onnor, in Mr. H's name, entreated 
her tc’ lie his advocate; which she readily jiromi.sed. 

.\fter his conversation with me. ho called on her himself. 
She s.ays he vr.as all dejection and s.adness. He expressed the 
j:reate.s: resfet for me; feared I thoupht him wanting in it; 
apologised for hi.s early declaration, wliich, he said, resulted 
from in’s .sincerity and his h,iving no e.\ix:rience either in the 
an.s or the way.s of men. 

My father sent for Hetty up .stairs and made a thousand 
cnquirie.s concerning .Mr. Harlow. 

'I’hc ne.xt day, a day, the remembrance of which will lie 
never erased from my memory, — my father first spoke to me 
in favour o{ .Mr. Harlow, and desired me not to hn f'crcmpton 
in the answer 1 wa.s going to wntc, [though it was to appear 
written preriou.sly.] 

I ."^carce made any answer; I was terrified to death. I 
felt the utter impossibility of resisting not merely my father’s 
persuasion, but even his advice. I felt too, that I had no 
argumentative objections to rruike to Mr. Barlow, his char- 
acter — disposition — situation — I know nothing against; but, 
O; I felt he was no companion for my heart! I wept like an 
infant, when alone; eat nothing; seemed as if already married, 
and passed the whole day in more misery than, merely on 
my own account, I ever did before in my life, e.\cept [when 
a child,] upon the loss of my own beloved mother, and ever 
revered and most dear grandmother! 

After supper I went into the study, while my dear father 
was alone, to rrish him good night; which I did as chearfully 
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as I could, though pretty evidently in dreadful uneasiness., 
MTren I had got to the door, he called me back, and asked 
[some questions] concerning a new [Court] mourning gown 
.... [kindly saying he would] assist Susey and me [in our 
fitting-out,] which he accordingly did, and affectionateli’ em- 
brace me, sa)-ing, “ I t\ash I could do more for thee, Fanny!" 
“Oh, Sir;” cried I, “/wish for nothing! only let me live 
with you.” “My life!” cried he, kissing me kindly, “Thou 
shalt live with me for ever, if thee wilt! Thou canst not think 
I meant to get rid of thee? ” 

“I could not Sir; I could not!” cried I; [“I could not 
outlive such a thought!” and, as I kissed him — O! how 
gratefully and thankfully ! with what a relief to my heart !] 
I saw his eyes full of tears! a mark of his tenderness which 
I shall never forget! “God knows,” continued he, “I wish 
not to part with my girls! only, don’t be too hasty!” 

Thus relieved, restored to future hopes, I went to bed, 
light, happy, and thankful, as if escaped from destruction. 

I had, however, written my letter before my father spoke, 
and as I had expressly told Mr. Barlow it contained a Refusal, 
I thought it would be even ridiculous to alter it. I rather 
determined, if my father had persisted in desiring it, to u/isay 
a rejection than not to write it after having declared I already 
had. This is the copy: — 

Sir, 

I am much concerned to find that my silence to the first 
letter rvith which you honoured me has not had the efiect it 
was meant to produce, of preventing your giving yourself any 
further trouble upon my account. 

The good opinion you are pleased to express of me, how- 
ever extraordinary upwn so short an acquaintance, certainly 
claims my acknowledgments; but as I have no intention of 
changing my present situation, I can only assure you of my 
good wishes for your health and happiness, and request and 
desire that you will bestow no further thoughts, time, or 
trouble upon, 

Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

F. Burn-ey. 

Si. Martin’s Street, 

Leicester Fields. 
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I'roni llinl Ony iliis iny f.illicr, I ih.ink Hovcn, lias never 
r.pain nientioiicd Mr. Barlow. 

June oili. 

• 

1 called at iny sister's lately, anti tvas very sorry to hear 
that Mr. Barlow, \alio h.as iK'en again to visit her, expressed 
himself to he as .strongly as ever attached to me, and reaiuested 
of her to sufTer him to meet me some ti.ay at her house, by 
letting him know when I was with her. She told him I should 
be very angrt- with her. He promised to ajijiear much sur- 
prised, that I should never know the meeting was not acci- 
dental, and she w.as at length prevailed upon to promi.se him 
her assistance. However, reflecting ujron it aftenvard-S she 
rejiente-rl. .and therefore told me of what had passed, I assured 
her I wa.s extremely glad she had saved me so di.sagreeablc 
a uisk .as a second refusal would have been — for as his motives 
are obvious so my resolution is unalterable — but by my father, 
who, I am sure is too indulgent to require me to give my 
hand without my heart. 

I conimi.ssioncd her, when .she saw him to tell him that she 
found by my conversation I was so dcUrminai that she thought 
it was only exposing both of us to uneasiness to promote a 
meeting. 

I wish this young man well. I believe him to be worthy, 
but am sorry he will not be answered 


Frid.iy, June [lOlhJ. 


On tVednesday morning, while my mother [and I were in 
the study with Miss Lidderdale, of L)Tin, the servant came 
to tell me that a gentleman was in] the parlour waiting for 
me. “ Did not he send up his name? ” cried mama. “ No 
ma’am,” answered he. “Do you know who he is?” “No, 
ifa’am.” 

I supposed it was Mr. Barlow, and heartily washed I had 
been out. I went down stairs [perforce,] . . . and found him 
alone. He bowed. I curtsied. He seemed at a loss what 
to say, — and as I determined not to ask him to sit down, or 
to say anything that might encourage him either to stay or 
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to repeat his visit, I was silent also. At length he stammered 
out — “ I hope, ma’am, you are w'ell? ” 

“Very well, I thank you,” was my laconic reply. 

Another silencej and then — “Your cold? — I hope ipa’am 
— 1 hope you have quite ” 

“ O, it is quite gone,” cried I; “ I am perfectly well.” 

“ I am very happy to hear it — I could not. Ma’am, I could 
not deny myself the satisfaction of enquiring after your 
health. — ” 

“I am sorry. Sir,” answered I very gravely, “that you 
should have taken the trouble to call.” 

“ Does it give you — I hope. Ma’am, it does not give you 
— any uneasiness?" 

I made no answer, but went towards the window. There 
I saw Dick and Miss Fydell, a lady who was coming to see 
Miss Lidderdale, [advancing to the door.] I was rejoiced at 
so speedy an opportunity of ending the tete-a-tete, and flew 
myself to the door to let them in. I then began to talk to 
Miss Fydell, all the time standing myself, that I might not 
be obliged to ask Mr. Barlow to sit 

He seemed a good deal agitated. I was truly quite sorry 
to be so rude to him — but what can be [done] when a man 
will not take an answer? I would, with all my heart, have 
been civil and sociable tvith him in a friendly manner, from 
gratitude for the real regard he seems to have for me — but I 
have heard, [from Mr. Crisp,] too much of mankind to believe 
he would not draw inferences, and entertain expectations from 
such friendlhiess that might greatly distress and embarrass 
me. Besides, ever since my father spoke for him, I have 
quite dreaded the continuation of his addresses. 

His situation was too uneasy to be long supported, and 
after enquiring about the family, he took his leave, with a 
look so mortified and. unhappy that I felt shocked at myself 
for what, in fact, I could not help. [However, when he had 
mournfully shut the parlour door, and I heard the street door 
open, I re-opened the parlour door] and called out that I 
•wished him a good walk. He started back, and seemed going 
to return, but I immediately came into the parlour, yet not 
before I could see by his change of countenance that he was 
pleased with this little mark of cinlitj'. 

1 hope, however, that this visit will be his last. I think he 
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w-ill never have the courage to make another. I have not 
mentioned it tck my father. Indeed I dare not renew a 
subject which has caused me so much uneasiness and 
frighf. Sorry as I am for Mr. B., who is a worthy young 
man, I cannot involve myself in a life of discomfort for his 
satisfaction. 

I have had the great pleasure of a letter from my dear 
Mr. Crisp, in answer to my pleas against marrying heari- 
whole, in which he most kindly gives up the cause, and allows 
of my reasoning and opinion. 

fi'hat m3' mother thinks of the affair I know not, but the 
other da)', when Hetty and Mr. Burney were here, she sud- 
denly, in a laughing way, turned to me and said — '• O, but — 
Fanny — was you, cruel, or kind, the other morning? Upon 
my word, it is time to enquire! — a gentleman whose visits 
are admitted]" 

I only laughed, not caring to be serious so publicly; but, 
really, it was a ver)' provoking turn to give to Mr. B.’s calls, 
and will make me doubly desirous that they should not be 
renewed. 

I forgot to mention that one evening, about a fortnight 
since, as we were all walking in the Park, we met Mrs. 
Pringle again. I introduced to her her young old friend, 
Charlotte, and they were naturally glad to see each other. 
She rvas extremely cordial in her invitadons to all of us, and 
I much wish it was in my power to accept them. 

We also saw poor Miss L., whose face immediately shewed 
that she recollected my eldest sbter and me; however we 
walked on wishing to avoid speaking to her; but when we 
were at Spring Garden gate, she just touched my shoulder 
as she came suddenly bdrind us, and said — “Miss Burney! 
— how do you do? ” I answered her rather coldly, and Hetty 
turned from her abruptly. I was afterwards very sorry' that 
I did not speak with more kindness to her, for Susey say's 
that she looked greatly disappointed. It is, however, im- 
possible, and improper to keep up acquaintance with a female 
who has lost her character, however sincerely she may be an 
object of pity. What way this unfortunate girl is in at present 
I know not, but Miss Strange believes her to be as culpable 
as ever. She was with a very decent looking party, and was 
very genteely dressed without shew or frippery', and looked 
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ver)’ handsoma Much is to be said in excuse of a poor 
credulous young creature whose person ia attractive while 
her mind is unformed. Should she quit her way of life 
before she grows more abandoned, I shall have great pleasure 
in shewing her any civility in my circumscribed power, for 
the remembrance of her innocence when I first knew her. 
Miss Strange h^ heard the story' of her marriage all con- 
tradicted. 


[Miss Burney to Mr. Crisp.] 

[May l6th.] 

And so it is all over with me! and I am to be given 

up — to forfeit your blessing — to lose your good opinion — to 
be doomed to regret and the horrors-— — I have not a 
mind to be married. — Forgive me, dearest Mr. Crisp— for- 
give me — but indeed I cannot act from worldly motives — 
You know and have long known and laughed at my notions 
and character: continue still to laugh at me — but pray don’t 
make me cry — for your last letter really made me unhappy.’ 
I am grieved that you can so earnestly espouse the cause of 
a person you never saw. I heartily wish him well — he is, I 
believe, a worthy young man, but I have long accustomed 
myself to the idea of being an old maid, and the title has 
lost all its terrors in my ears. I feel no repugnance to the 
expectation of being ranked among the number. 

As to the visit to Hoxton, my dear Daddy, how could I 
make it without leaving Mr. Barlow to infer the Lord knows 
what? By what he says in his letter, it is evident he would 
have taken it to himself: he is hasty, and I dreaded being 
somehow or other entangled. I have no dislike to him. The 
whole party were strongly his friends, and upon the whole I 
thought it necessary to keep away. I would not for the world 
be thought to trifle with any man. I could not have made 
that visit. without giving him reason to draw conclusions 
very disagreeable to me. Don’t imagine by what I say that 
1 have made a vow for a single life — No: but on the other 


This letter is missing. 
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hand I have no objection to it, and have all my life deter- 
mined never to^any without hanng the verj' highest value 
and esteem for the* man who should be my lord. ^Ve^e I 
evef so well disposed to follow your ad«ce and see more of 
this youth, I am conrinced he would not let me; he is so 
extremely precipitate. I must either determine for, or against 
him, or, at least, enter into such conditions as I should feel 
myself bound to abide by. Besides, — I a.m quite fixed. 

If you ask my objections, I must frankly own they are such 
as perhaps will only satisfy mj-self, for I have none to make 
to his character, disposition, or person; — they are all good; 
— but he is not used to company, or the world ; his language 
is stiff, studied, and even affect^. In short, he does not Ait 
myfanc)'. 

“ I do not like you. Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But I don’t like you. Dr. Fell.” 

Hetty and the partj' went on Saturday to Hoxton. I de- 
sired them to say I was not well How the day passed, I 
know not. They have all quarrelled \rirh me about this 
affair, and I don’t care to go to [one or other of them till 
they forget it.] But while we were at breakfast, yesterday 
morning, John came in and said a gentleman desired to 
speak to me. Mr. Barlow came in — to enquire after my 
health ! — You would have laughed had you been present — I 
was so much frightened, lest my mother should blab my 
[not haHng been ill?] and lest he should desire to speak to 
me, — that I quite lost my voice, in so much that he himself 
afterwards took notice how bad my cold was, though in fact 
I have none at all ! while on the other hand, he was so 
terribly confused that he made three several bows before he 
could get out a word. My mother, Bcssj-, and Charlpttc all 
stared with amazement, wondering who he vas, and what 
his Hsit meant, as to Sukey, she could not keep her 
countenance at first, though soon after she very good 
naturedly entered into conversation with Mr. Barlow to our 
mutual relief. 1 am veiy une-as)- at not haHng answered his 
letter. I should be equally grieved to have him take my 
silence either for contempt, or for compliance; but my father, 
to whom 1 shewed it, desired me not to answer it — why I 
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cannot imagine. If he sided against me, I could not resist 
the stream, for Sukey is firmly Mr. Barlo\\^s friend, but, I 
thank heaven he does not interfere. He is all indulgence, and 
to quit his roof requires inducements which I am sure I shall 
never have. I never, never can love any human being as I 
love him. Once more, I entreat your forgiveness, and that 
you will write me word you forgive me. 

Don’t be uneasy about my welfare, my dear Daddy, I dare 
say I shall do very well, I cannot persuade myself to snap 
at a settlement, and 1 do assure you this young man would 
not suffer me to deliberate long. Had marriage from prudence 
and convenience been my desire, 1 believe I have had it 
quite as much in my power [two or three times] as now. 
[Particularly] there was a certain youth, not quite so hasty 
to be sure, as Mr. Barlow, but not far otheraase, who took 
much pains for cultivating our acquaintance. I happened to 
dance with him at a private masquerade . . . and fie called 
two or three times afterwards, and wrote two notes with 
most pressing [requests, through a third person, that he 
might be introduced to my father, and to know whether] he 
might exist again [or not]. However, after the answer he 
received, [written by myself] to the second note, 1 heard of 
him no more. In short, I long since settled to either 
attach myself with my whole heart, or to have the courage 
to lead apes. I have now, and I shall ever have, the most 
grateful sense of your kindness, and of the interest you take 
in my concerns. I heartily wish I eould act by your advice, 
and that I could return an attachment, which strange as it 
appears to me, I so little deserve. After all, so long as I live 
to be of some comfort, (as I flatter myself I am,) to my 
father, I can have no motive to wish to sign myself other 
than his and your. 

Ever obliged, and ever affectionate, 

and devoted, 

FR.tNCES Burney, to 

the end of the chapter, 
Amen. 

As to his circumstances, I have made no enquiries, for I 
honestly confess they would have but little influence tvith 
. me, one way or other. 
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accompany him, as yet none but the gnat can tell! If I 
do not see you, I must take this o[)portunity of entreating 
and conjuring you not to use your influenctsrvith my father 
for Mr. Uarloiv, in case he should mention that personage 
to you. I have not time to tell you all about it, but a great 
deal has passed since I wrote last, and I have suffered the 
most cruel and terrifying uneasiness. I am no-,v again at 
peace, and hope to continue so. Should my father happen 
to speak to you of what / have said, (as it is well known that 
I ■write ver)’ openly to j’ou) I entreat you to assure him that 
I have expressed the greatest aversion to forming a connec- 
tion nith Mr. B. I have not dared to speak so much to the 
purpose myself, — for I have been, and I am, determined at 
all events not to oppose his \rill and advice; but I know he 
wishes only for my happiness, and I am sensible that I 
should be wretched for ever if induced to many’ where I 
have no manner of affection, or regard. . . O Mr. Crisp, it 
is dreadful to me to think of my unitipg my destiny,. — 
spending my time, — devoting my life, — to one whose face I 
never desire to see again! Had I with equal bluniness e.v- 
pressed mj'self to my father, I am certain he would not ever 
think of Mr. Barlow more, — but his interference was so un- 
expected — it silenced, confounded, and frightened me I 
see you did not care to send me your advice, which however, 
would be too late, as Mr. Barlow is no dreaming Icfvcr. I 
hope all is over [for I have written a point blank refusal — 
■without shewing it to anybody, that I might put an end to 
the worry.] I don’t think my mother will be able to be mth 
you, as Kliss Lidderdale of LjTin is expected here, — but this 
is unsettled. 

Adieu, my dear Daddy, 

I am ever most truly yours, 

F. Burn'ey. 

[Fminy signs the letters about Mr. Barlow with her name 
*'svrit large,” and twice or thrice underlined, to show that it would, 
alleast, never be changed to “Barlow.” In knowing her orrn mind 
at once upon marriage, no woman surpassed Fanny; and if Mr. 
Crisp had read Mr. Barlon.’s letter, he must have said, with Mr. 
Bennet to his daughter Elizabeth (had “Pride and Prejudice” 
then been waitten), “ I know your disposition. . . . Your lively 
talents •would place you” (if not in “the greatest danger,” in 
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IlfK.VJ.V TA Mk. (.'rlM'.l 

(TT;:'. cxtmr, Cm:n n Iritcr v-lncii Mr. Cfi'p Ii.ns tntloricd 
“Jur.c ro," f.'ivc'. K.nnny'N ijr-S it:i;)rc'‘'.nnv nn licnrinf; A;;uj.7ri.J 

At I'-Dj;:!;. — i\c li.ivc I-.c.ird Aitujnri ! U'e uichcd for you! 
— 1 carinn: ic)I \'ou )ion' m-r/: v.c vjvljciJ for you '. — 'J'Jje 
jrrcjt ‘inpcr^ of (ormu: yc.ir.*-, whom I li.-ivc jou sn 

<If5J:rit>t; ‘>'.cni to ha^e nil ilicir tnlcnt' revived 
in thi>: wonderful ^inpcr; — I could com[eirc her to nothin" / 
ever r.drrJ , — hut only tf) whnt you hnvc henrd, your Carcs- 
tino,’ — J'nrinelli — Sene^ino— alone are worthy to l>c ranhed 
with the lla.'itarJini. — .Such a powerful voicel — fo nstoni.Fh- 
inp 3 romjvi.Fs, — reaching from C. in the middle of the hnrjv 
itchord to t:L’o notes olnroe the hnrjVFichord I — ICvery tone fo 
clear, so full, so charmin"! — Then her skakc — ?-o fhnr.f ' — so 
true, so open' It is as strong and distinct as Mr. Humey’s 
upon the liarjKichord. J'oides its great fencer, her voice is 
all sweetness, and when she pleases, all softne.'s and delicacy. 
She sings in the highest style of taste and with an expression 
so pathetic, that it is impossible to hear it unmoved. She 
does the greatest difnculties that are possible to be given to 
her, with all the ease and facility that I could say “ my dear 
Daddy! ” 

She came before 7 , and stayed till is, and was singing 
almost all the time! She permitted us to encore almost every 


' Carcstini. 
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song. She sung in twenty different styles. The ^catist was 
son regina and son amante, from Didone. Good God! what 
a song! and how sung! Then she gave«u.s two or Uiree 
Caniahiks^ sung divinely, then she chaunied some church- 
music, in a style so nobly simple, and unadorned, tfiat it 
stole into one’s very soul! Then she gave us a bravura, wth 
difficulties which seemed only possible for an inslmmoni in 
the hands of a great master; then she spoke some recitative, 
so nobly! In short, whether she most astonished, or most 
delighted us, I cannot s.ay, but she is really a sublime singer! 
A\'e had not a soul beyond our own family, which was her 
particular desire. She gave us some hope of coming once 
more before she quits England. If she does, and if we know 
of it in time, could you resist coming to town for one night? 
Papa could introduce you to her as one who desired to be 
admitted, because your health would not permit you to hear 
her at the Pantheon. Indeed, it would answer to you. 

Besides her musical talents, she has really a great deal of 
[ ] ‘ and would entertain you by her conversation. She 

has great ideas of action, and grew so animated in singing 
an arria parlanie from I)idone that she acted it throughout 
with great spirit and feeling. I could not help regretting to 
her that she should sing at the Paniheon, when she was so 
much formed for the Theaire. She made faces, and shrugs, 
in the Italian way, and said — “ Out — comme unc staiue ! — 
commt une petite Icoli'ere ” — and then she took up a book to 
take herself off when singing at the Pantheon. We all hoped 
that, after the Gabriella was gone, she would return to Eng- 
land, and to the Opera House. She said that if ever she did, 
it should be through the means of Dr. Burney , — into whose 
hands she would put her engagements, and to no one else! 
She professes great contempt for the managers. — By the way. 
Miss Davis has gained her cause, and the managers will lose 
near ^^2,000. Among other things Agujari sang a Rondeau 
. . . she says she detests ces . . . for her talents are so 
very superior that she cannot chuse but hold all other 
performers cheap. The Gabriella, her only rival she has 


Here some short -n-ord, such as “mirth” or “sport” has been 
enaced, and “ onginalitj- ” tried instead of it, then changed to “singu- 
lanty, but this was perhaps done by another hand. 
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r.rw.r I -.iTvi. r. :;- • fi.'.'. rv wr liv.-: niili’.iny 

r-. '.i' i- -t vor.ilfrr’u! <Tc.-.t;;r<, I . . . . 

n> N'> f.iih.T r-T.-.r!; y<.; f:\ lii*. ilny (•>: 

i!--.:-*. 'J-.r. -1- -I V I i-T'-jt'J {A t-.-nf.' My Iiv.x- v> Ki::y, 

U: Mr- H, . . . 


r.r T.- f i: ’.hc 'ir'j-r < f si:;::- (.Srr’.iy'.ri !] Sii'j (v.ni',-, 
S;rr'f .'ifr.'irr.i {.'nlL;. to tt.i. fn.rlitf nc(J ii. n lit:;’,' 
}.v nf .1 coIiI. Mr. IJitrnijy, n."- u'-u.il, 

I .niii! r.r:',r t!L.nt, S:^r.oni .\;.;tijnri roiu lo 

r.H ro- tro. — •••.c nil ICr.r. JJ.T(i a /;>; f.illcii, I 

>‘C' •ho;;!'.' l:.no it .if lr.T>f (or .1 !hur.:icr~t!iif . 

.iii'A.is ?;;;•• h.t .i:;cnt:on. i-v’ntjr (\)!I.i .i''comp,init.tl 

hv.'. bl'.v t*c_T,;; li> v.iuit rht; c.illcd n !i!l!c .\finint 

h;> Htr C'ltJ •.v.i'i tio: .ifTcc'.fd — for licr voice 

v,-.' rt.iliy j'.v'. '[uitc cJc.ir Howenr, .‘he .icquiitccJ livr.‘-.lf 
cli.-.raiif.^-iy, .ir.J .i‘ ‘l;ccaH',<J this Minuet, if conf.iined 
<!;:;;cu!ti'.-s. vliicli I hrrnly l)cltevc no utla r ‘in^cr in ihc v.orld 
could luive executed. She v.o.s so ohIi;:iny: .ts tr; sin;,' it 
taice. .ind the ;eConi! time v.cis niurh liclter th.in the fir.-t. 
iJu: t~cat t.ilents .i.nd our great astonidinient irere rcicrved 
fo: her .w.e.f rone, which was taken from .^It•:.^ 5 La.sio■s ojxira 
c.*" 1 );done, ret t>y Colla; jVi’r; mj^nre, sr.girati’! 

.is this is T.Jut .she called an Arria f-arlar.le,' she was 
de-siro'js that wc should .ill unders’.ind the words, l)efore 
We h.eard the music; .md in .1 voice softly melodious, she 
repeat'jd tiie song through, before she sang it, and then tran''- 
hted its sense into French. It is nobly set. She began with 


' ttef.iicr.I cxtecsiioei refer to the rip'd old rales of the opera 

v.he.i i; was f;.''". lier)e;;M into England. Xot only were " the unities of 
time and place " •i’.rictly ob.eA-cd, bat the singers were not to exceed 
the r.amljcr of three men and three women, whox- voices were defined, 
n,-,d where songs were arranged liy unahcrable law. There were (saj-s 
Mr. Itockstro), “five c.nvaiying classes, each distinguished by some 
well-deirned peculiarity of style, though not of genera! design. . . . 
hdrst, the err'a ccnlAile, a quiet and pathetic slow movement. . . . 
4lh, the eric perlcnte, of a freer, falter and more declamatory character 
than the aria Ji f:rtair.ento (end), or the aria di ruzia carattcri, (3rd). 
5th, the cria di lrar:ura, a dashing allegro, . . . adapted to exhibit 
the executive powers of the pcAormerA 
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a fullness and power of voice, that astonished us beyond all 
our possible expectations. She then lowerc^l it to the most 
expressive softness; in short, she was sublime ; 1 can use no 
other word, without degrading her. ' 

This and another great song from the same opera. Sort 
e sort arttart/e, she sung in a style, to which my cars 
have been hitherto strangers.' She unites to her astonishing 
and incomparable powers of e.xecution and luxuriant facility 
and compass of voice, an expression still more delicate, — and 
I had almost said, equally feeling, with that of my darling 
Millico. But, though her merit is superior to arty singer’s I 
ever before heard, I do confess I can never have pleasure 
sup>eriour, if equal, from hearinganymusic in ih^rtet/iencorid, 
to what I have, to the most e.xquisite degree, felt from hear- 
ing Millico, His sensibility in singing seemed more unaffect- 
edly genuine and touchant than any other human being’s I 
ever heard. 

Agujari, however, has [vocal] talents that almost surpass 
belief to those who have not heard her. Her voice reaches 
from the middle of the harpsichord to two notes above it, 
yet it is never husky when low, or shrill when high. She 
grew so animated, while she was singing that she acted 
throughout the two songs of Didone, and with great spirit 
and meaning. She began Son Regina, with a dignity I scarce 
had an idea of, and then proceeded to e sort arnante, in a 
tone of voice so sweetly pathetic, so softly clear, that it al- 
most melted us to tears to hear it; then when she grew more 
animated, — never was expression more impassioned. 

I could not forbear regretting to her, that she should per- 
form in a place where her talents were half obscured, as she 
seemed so much formed to grace a Theatre, from her excel- 
lent ideas of action. She made faces at the name of The 
Pantheon, and took herself off when standing there — “ Corrtme 
tine statue / — cornme une petite Ecoliire! ” 

To display her various powers to my father, she sung in 
all styles, the B^a^•ur^ the Arria parlante, the Cantabile, 
Church Music, Recitative, and Rondeau, though she laughed 


“Son Regin^ e sono Amante,” see sc. 5, act vi. of Didone Abban- 
donala, Metaslasio’s first “ dxamina ” set to music by Sarra, and first 
represented at Naples during the Camiv^ of 1724. 
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at herself in the latter, saying, '■'Ah! ie hats ces misires la; 
tls me font gttigewn! ” ‘ 

******* 

I called lately upon my grandmother and found her at 
cards w-ith my aunts and Mrs, O’Connor, who I saw looked 
mther gravely upon me. I enquired after Miss Dickenson, 
and sat and chatted about a quarter of an hour, and then I 
said I must be gone, for Miss Cooke, from Chesington, and 
j\Ir. and Miss Simmons were to drink tea with us. Just as 
I rose, and was taking leave, Mrs. O’Connor called out — 
“No! Stop a moment! — ’’ I stood, suspended, — and in a 
solemn kind of manner she addressed herself to my grand- 
mother, and said, — “Would you think this lady to be one 
of the greatest cheats that ever ^vas bom?” 

They all stared, and she went on. “ Who, to look in her 
face, and see so much good nature would believe her to have 
none? — to be actually cruel? Here has she sat this half hour 
— and never once had the common civility to ask how my 
poor Mr. Barlow does, whose heart she has been breaking! 
Fie!— fie!” 

I was much surprised at this attack, — and made no im- 
mediate answer, hardly knowing whether she meant it 
seriously My aunts looked rather displeased, and my 


’ Mrs. Harris to her son at Berlin: “Piccadilly, March 21, 1775. — 
Yesterday .... in the evening, Gertrude, Miss Kitty Knatchtmll, 
and 1 ... . went to the Pantheon with jliss W}'ndham. Nothing 
worth going there for but the Agujari. She is a most surprising singer, 
and in my opinion a pleasing one; she goes two notes higher in her 
voice than the notes of the harpsichord. The ton is to say ‘ she is more 
surprising than pleasing,’ but I do not subscribe to tliat, for she has a 
vet>’ good method.” The pig-story is then given, with this addition, 
that “she screamed so violently .... that it is imagined she broke 
something in her throat, which has caused her voice to be so verj’ high 

and clear This woman alwaj's fills the Pantheon with a great 

mixture of company. The best company goes off soon after the concert 
is over. We stayM an hour longer, and then it is beyond all things 
deplorable.” In her “ Memoirs of Dr. Burney,” Mme. d’Arblay adds, 
that Agujari “left England with great contempt for the land of 
rondeaux-, and never desired to s-isit it again .... she died before 
her high and unexampled talents had expanded their truly wonderful 
supremacj-.” In his “ History of Music,” Dr. Burney speetdates ns to 
whether Sappho had not a voice of the same pitch as that of Agujari. 
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« 

grandmother said— “I’ll assure you, I began to wonder what 
you meant by calling my grand-daughter a cljeat’’ 

“ O yes ! ” cried Mrs. O’Connor, “ I expected to make you 
all angry'! — I thought as much! — but I could not conxiin. 
Poor Mr. Barlow! how will he wish Arhad happened to have 
been here, when I tell him. But you need not, 1 shall say, 
for she never once asked how you did ! ” 

“If Mr. Barlow would have been the better lox any en- 
quiry,” said I, “ I should certainly ” 

“ O— if you meant nothing else” cried she, “ it may be as 
well as it is! but you sniil — you wilt say yes yet? — ” 

“Let us hope,” said my aunt Anne, very judiciously, 
“ that they may both do better.” 

“Ay — well — I don't know — I can’t say — all I know is 
that poor Mr. Barlow is almost dying with grief — you — you 
— naughty thing I you have broke his heart ! ” 

“O,” cried 1, endeavouring to laugh it off, “ I dare say he 
will survive.” 

“O! — very well, Ma’am, — very well — pray e.vult — it is al- 
ways the way with you young ladies ” 

I determined to make no more answer, as I was quite 
affronted at this speech. Exult! I would not for the world ! 
But how affected would it sound in me to /ity a man for my 
own cruelty, as she calls it! 

“ He is a good and most worthy young man,” continued 
she, “and I have the greatest regard for him— however — 
perhaps— before twice seven years’ time — you may repent.” 

How excessively impertinent ! I was quite silent, and so 
were my grandmother and aunt Anne; but my poorraunt 
Beckey simply added to Mrs. O’Connor's prediction by say- 
ing — “Ay — when you are like us!” 

Perhaps Mrs. O’Connor thought she had gone too far, for 
she afterwards seemed to endeavour to soften her attack by 
saj-ing a great deal of the good nature of my looks; — and wish- 
ng— though with an air of doubt — that I might be happier. 

As to my enquiring after Mr. Barlow, I felt too conscious 
to mention his name, and had I looked so, and spoke of him 
at the same time, I am certain she would have put a wrong 
construction upon it. Besides, Mr. Barlow, I believe, would 
catch at a shadow, and if he heard I merely asked after his 
health, he would be arexious I doubt not, to answer me him- 
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SL'lf, and I should be e.vlremcl)’ uneasy to have, or to* give, 
any further trouble about tins affair. [Ah ! will anyone / can 
love —ever thiA love mcl — Singleness, therefore, be mine — 
wi^i peace of mind and liberty. My father and Mr. Crisp 
spoil me for cverj- other male creature.] 

*■♦*♦■•* 

[Between the last paragraph on Mr. Barlow and this letter 
from F.inny to Mr. Crisp, at laasi twenty pages have been cut 
out of this diarj- and are missing. We say that they arc missittg- 
because over thirty pages of the Barlow narration have also been 
cut out, but lie loose within the cover of the diarj’. It is believed ' 
that much of what is missing related to the last illness of Dr. 
Bumej-’s mother. The following letter has lost the last of its 
four quarto leaves, and with that, Mr. Crisp’s customarj' endorse- 
ment of the day on which it reached him. Mme. D’Arbl.ay, feel- 
ing after a date, has headed it in later days “30 Octr. ’75.”] 


[Miss Burney to Mr. Crisp.] 

My dear Daddy, 

It is so long since I wTote to you that I suppose you 
conclude we are all gone a fortune-hunting in some other 
planet, however, though I cannot totally exculpate myself 
from the charge of negligence, yet a great part of the time 
during which I have been silent has been employed in a 
manner that would have given you no pleasure to have heard 
of, — for my poor grandmother Burney, after a long, painful, 
lingering illness, in the course of which we all contributed 
our mites towards assisting as nurses, has breathed her last. 
I shall not dwell upon this melancholy subject, as I know' 
your peculiar aversion to (he Horrors — but shall proceed to 
write upon those topics which you have yourself made 
choice of. 

Now first as to that R[ogue] my F[ather]. He ivas at 
Buxton near three weeks, and bathed 15 times. He went 
afterwards to sea bathing at Clay in Norfolk. He has been 
returned home about a fortnight, and I thank God is in good 
health .at present, though his hand is still obstinaMy bent. 
The History has been this very day, for the first time since 
its long cessation, put into the press. It is now rot<gh WTitten, 
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to thp end of the first volume, Preface and Dedication in- 
clusive. ^Vhen it is actually pul>!isiud we intend to keep the 
carnival, • 

As to the Gabrielle, she has taken a house in Golden- 
square, and has had a brass plate put on the door, with ^^rs. 
Gabrielle on it. She and Rauzzini seem admirably suited for 
each other, for let her live ever so much en prittassc, he will 
always keep her in countenance by linng en prince. He has 
had his drawing room painted after the manner of the card 
rooms at the Pantheon, with pink and green and finely orna- 
mented. The first opera is to be nc.xt Saturday, when, if you 
do not come to town I shall think and conclude that you are 
lost to all the St. Cecelian powers of attraction. Indeed 
if neither Agujari or Gabrielli have charms to allure you to 
the Opera or Pantheon, one may imagine that you are be- 
come as indifferent to music as to dancing or horse-racing. 
The opera is to be Metastasio’s Didone, which is the very 
opera that Agujari sung to us twelve songs from, composed 
by her Maestro Sig'. Colla. It is to be a half pasticcio, but 
all the recitatives by Sacchini, as well as a cantabile for 
Rauzzini, and all the pari of la Gabrielli. This I very much 
rejoice at, as I had rather hear her first in music of his com- 
position, than of any other Maestro whose works I am 
unacquainted T\-ith. I am c.\tremely glad, also, that the 
squalling Galli is dismissed, and Savoi once more taken as 
Second man. A sister of Gabrielli is to be Second woman, 
and I hear she is very pretty, but no further has yet tran- 
spired. ITie rehearsals are begun and the managers are very 
busy. My father, at the earnest inGtation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates and Mrs. Brooke, dined at their house last week, rrith 
the following delicious party — Rauzzini, Sacchini, the sister, 
and the Gabrielli herself! He tells us that she is still very 
pretty, and' extremely elegant; and very well bred, and has 
the air and manner of a woman of rank. She did not sing, 
neither did any presume to ask her; but she has invited my 
father to her house, and desired to cultivate his acquaintance. 
There’s for you ! He intends, notwithstanding the \'alue of 
his time, to shortly avail himself of this graciousness. Nothing 
could ever e.\ceed the e-xpectations of people of all ranks and 
all ways of thinking concerning this so celebrated singer. 
For my part, should anything urifbrtunately prevent my hear- 
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itu’ h‘-r fir-; ['.'tfiirni.in''',-. 1 fltnll tiy.ird it nftcr .’^vcry 

Uti'.it iiii'-liirtiinr 

X'lu t'cr l.im’i'v. .MI 'veil. lo^toto ]’;iris .n<; .‘-(kih 

.T- Ml', n-tiirii'. from .'^rotl.itirl, I)irk is at srlionl at 

Haf.ow. l.itth' Sally is vomc home, .ami is om; of the most 
imi.i cnt. artless. ,y,v/-r little thinits you ever sare, ami alio- 
Cetli-r slie js a very sue'et, ant! very eDitaeinj^ child.' Jem 
Vo hear nothing of yet: hut «hen he comes it will be no 
fault of mine if I do not obey your kind commands, and 
a’ ('..m|).iny him to (,'hesin.uton. Neither will it l>e any /?//// 
ofriis. for I know he will both go himself and make me, if 
it is in his ['•over. 

I have had the honour lately of a sort of correspondence 
with .Mrs. IhrKike. opera rnaiiaper, and authoress of ' I.jdy 
Julia .Mnndevilic,’ vVe,, A'C., and she has been not a little 
civil upon the occasion, though she only wrote queries con- 
cerning mv father's absence, return, and so forth, when he 
'T.as ai'lhivton. I’rny, if you are at any time, when not well, 
or not busy, disposed for some //c/rf summer readini^, send 
for Tue Corresf.'udeufs, which you will find to lx; a i^iieer 
Series of letters between a young avidow and an old ha// 
philosopher: .Mrs. llrooke (who is very honourably men- 
tioned by both of themj .assures us that they are genuine let- 
ters of the late I/ird and present young I.jdy Lyttelton, his 
son’s arife. Hoav they got to the pre.ss seems so unaccount- 
able. that it makes one doubt their authenticity whether one 
'rill or no.' 


‘ Dr. Burney's only daughter I.y his second marriage, Sarah Hnrriet, 
"ho, in Iicr turn, pulilished several novels, svhich had some success. 
H, Crabl. Itol.in'^on met her in Rome in 1829 , and gives some account 
of her in his ‘‘Diary and Reminiscences.” She w-as a lavountc with 

him and Jiis friends in Rome. • .u , . 

’ George, first I-ord L)atcIton (i709-»773.) well hnown in the last 
Century as a politician, and an author of prose and yerse, had an only 
son Thomas, svho married a young and very rich widow, Apphia, re- 
lict of Joseph Peach. Governor of Calcutta.^’ Mr. Gihl^ kindly informs 
the E-Jitor that ‘‘there are two or three editions of ‘The Corrrspond- 
ents' in the British Museum; the first being dated 1775 ; but that the 
boot: is “cataloged as an anon}*mou 5 ss'orlc, whose authorship remains 
unknow-n.” In December, 1775. Boscasven wrote ‘‘ that ever 

‘The Corresiiondcnts ’ was hinted to be Lord Lyltelton s, is a wicked 
hookscller's trick to make it sell.” Some years afterwards Fanny met 
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r.J.- cifij uliiiii di' ] pivt'-- anti tlo nnt fall tn the lot of every 
one;- , 

111): Thi'iieh I atn fiiliienl: and vnuc)', ns yon call me. in 
rccarxi ;o giving- s'A'c the sole ]>o«er of .scltlinp my fate, 
VLt ] am by no means dithcult to he jilcnsed and happy or / 
.rr:f on the rontrarv- I neither want spirits nor ///o/'////)- of 
’.emp r to enjoy all the .o” ’’ that 1 ran meet with: and as to 
the thontth” I am sometimes tempted to think I can never 
in C7r psim have r;.^n. yet ///an ih' ii'hnlf jierhnps I shall 
never have icss: anti the more sensible I am of the comforts 
I actually possess the more careful it makes me of foregoing 
tliem. 


[Miss l!n;Ni;v to Mk. Ckisic] 

Si. Marlin's Street, 

Mnn'lay (enilnr'isl l>y Mr. Cn'.p, “Nov/ 1775. ’] 

'riic hc-st .ipolog)- 1 can make for the indolence yon accuse 
me of.' is by shewing more alacrity in future. Don’t you 
allow ofiliat rei)aration? As to my correspondence with the 
Huttons, the Ilrooks, or so forth, it was only occasional, and 
neither did. or could, or can interfere with one which gives 
me .a thou.sand time.s more real s,aiisfaction and pletisure. 
I’eside.s, coinp.ared to what I write to_jw/, .all my other letters 
arc mere twta. So \nu are angry with'Gabrielli for making 
Signor Onofrio ill? "Iiai would you have been had you gone 
last Tuesdav to the Opera House after seeing Didone adver- 
tised in all the papers .and then been told there was no opera? 
Eveiy one of our family but my mother went. The crowd 
was prodigious. They gave us hand-bills on which were 

written There ceitt he tio operei this eveuiti^ on aceouiit of the 

itidisposition of the tic'O Ccipita/ ^nous .Si//,^ers. 1 etyle were 

in horrid passions. Some said it was scandalous; others that 
it was a shame; others called for the managers; one gentle- 
man blustered furiously, vowing he had come tA\enty miles 


' This is rather a reference to, than a quotation from, the inimitable 
Doebem— “To lie a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune; but to 
wn^e^I read comes by nature.” Again, m d.spa^ng ^ neighbour 
Vernes Donlwrrv says, “ All men are not alike; alas! good neighbour! 
LJ. in.l^, Neighbour, he comes too short of you. Gifts, 

that God gives ! ” 
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but Mr. Burney and Hetty, but a good deal of company. I 
will introduce them to you as the)' entered, and hope to 
make my peace with you in relation to in?lolencc by being 
as minute as I can. 

Jia/, lat, tail Enter the Dean of Winchester. The Dean 
is a man of drollery, good humour, and sociality: hni he is 
very severe at times in his characters of men, though perfectly 
free from any narrowness or contraction. He disdains sui- 
mittiny to the great or Lordinf; it o\'er the little, and was 
equally at his ease with Prince OrlolT — or * 

Hetty j 

Miss Sukey r Burney. 

Fanny ) 

Dr. Burney. Was you at the Opera last night Mr. Dean.^ 

Dean of- JK No, Sir. I made an attempt, but I hate a 
crowd — as much as the ladies love it. I beg pardon ! (Bow- 
ing to us). 

Mama then entered into a defensive argument, which lasted 
till another — Tat, Tat, at the door. Enter Dr. King. 

He was as fade and as imposing, and as consequential, and 
as insipid as usual. He told us that the Prince was to dine 
with Lord Buckingham and a multitude of others, and begged 
the concert might not wait for him, as he was obliged to go 
in for a few minutes to Lady Harrington’s before he came, it 
being her Bout Day. 

Tat, tat, tat, tat, tat, two! — Enter Lady Edgecumbe. We 
were all introduced to her, and were honoured with a most 


the Turtish fleet at Tscheme in July, 1770, he was thence called 
“ Tschesmensk-oi ” in honoar of the Wclotj', hut Carlyle (in his 
“ Frederick the Great ”) says that that feat nas performed b^' three 
Britons in the Russian service. Captains Elphinstone and Greig, and 
Lieutenant Dugdale, who with “their single fire-ship surprised the 
Turkish fleet, and so blew some twenty-four ships and eight hundred 
men to gasses and black cinders." Carlyle calls Alexis “ scarrol Orloff 
tbe brother of L«er Orloff;” “a visionary admiral, and an e.xtremely 
bad seaman and man.” Soon after this victory (or surprise), Orloff com- 
mitted the atrocious crime of kidnapping a girl who was thought to 
have some claim to tbe Russian throne. He went through a form of 
roarri^e with her, got her on board his ship, and took her as a prisoner 
to pensh in Rtusia. He is (after such distinguished services) said to have 
aUempted to rival his brother with the Empress. Gregory sent him on 
his travels, and we see here how he comported himself. 
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Tat, tat, tat. — Enter Mr. Charles Boone. Salutations 
over — 

Dr. B. You were at the Opera last nighf? 

Mr. Boone. No, my cold was too bad. But I am told by 
Mr. Cooper, an excellent judge, that he heard enough t6 pro- 
nounce her the greatest singer in the world. 

Tat, tat, tat, tat. — Enter Mr. and Mrs. Brudenal.' Mr- 
Brudenal is second brother to the Duke of Montague. His 
lady was the Hon. Miss L^ge, a great lady singer, and 
scholar of Mingotti. She is a soft, obliging,' pretty sort of 
woman. 

The introduction over, the Question of tlie Night was re- 
peated — How do you like Gabrielli? 

Mrs. Brudenal. 0, Lady Eldgecumbe and I are exactly of 
one mirid; we both agree that she has not sung yet. 

Tat, tat, tat. — Enter Mr. Chamier. Mr. Chamier who is 
the most gallant of men, immediately seated himself by Susey 
and me, and began a most lively and agreeable conversation; 
and from this time the company being large diHded into 
parties. But I am resolved you shall hear every bodfs 
opinion of Gabrielli. 

Mr. Chamier. Well, ladies, I hope you were entertained 
at the Opera? I had the happiness of sitting next Dr. Burney. 

Susy. I believe I saw you. 

Mr. Chamier. I was very sorry I could not see you. I 
looked for you. 

Fanny. O, we were at an humble distance! — in the 
gallery. 

Susy. I rather think we were at an exalted distance. 

Mr. Chamier. I heard where you were, for though I had 
not the pleasure of seeing you, I enquired of the Doctor 
where you were. Was not the Gabrielli charming? 

Susy. O, y — e — s. 

Fanny. I never expected so much in my life — I was really 
in an agitation — I could not listen to the overture — I could 
hardly breathe till I had heard her. 

Mr. Chamier. Well, I am sure she did not disappoint 
you ! — 


' This name has all through been spelt Brudenal, though the a is often 
altered to r. = o 
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Fanny. I mui-t confess my cxpeciations were too liigh 
raised to he answered. * 

^fr. Chnnur.^ O, she was not in voice; you must regard 
this .15 a mere (chantilton. 

Jh-tty. A very feeble and bad one! (N.B. — Between her 
teeth.) 

J/r. Chamkr. I was kept at the theatre a full hour after 
the hast dance before I could get to a chair, for the crowd. 
However we got into a party in the Coffee Room, and settled 
the affairs of Ike offra. 

Fanny. Then I am sure there could be no dearth of con- 
versation, for the opinions of every one concerning Gabrielli 
arc so rarious. 

^fr. Chamkr. 0, I beg your pardon ! I find it is the ka 
to be dissatisfied — “ Cesfyen dc ekose," was echoed and re- 
echoed partout] 

Tat, tat, tat. — Enter M. Ic Baron de Demidoff. He is a 
Russian nobleman who travels with the Prince. He is very 
musical, and subscribed to my father’s History of Music 
before he left Russia- He brohght news that the Prince was 
detained .at I.-ady Harrington’s rout, but would be with us as 
soon as possible 

Lady Edgccumbe was engaged at the same place, but .said 
she would defer her visit to the last moment. My father, 
followed by her Ladyship, then went into the librar)-, and 
Mr, Burney sealed himself at the harpsichord. We all fol- 
lowed, He was veiy much admired; but I can tell you 
nothing new upon that subject. 

Tat, tat, tat. — Enter Mr. Harris of Salisbury'. He is a 
most charming old man, and I like him amazingly. Lady 
Edgecumbe arose and went to meet him, saj-ing he was an 
old and particular friend of hers and she rejoiced to meet 
him. When he [had paid her his compliments,] he very 
civilly renewed acquaintance with us. I told him we were 
all afraid he would be tired of so much of ane /king, for that 
there was nothing for him again but the Duet “ That is the 
very reason I come,” answered he, “ because I was never so 
much entertained as when I heard it before, and wish to re- 
new the same pleasure.” 

Mr. Burney and Hetty then played a duet on the harpsi- 
chord -ind piano forte of Mr. Bume/s composition, for they 
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kept Muthel till his Highness arrived. I>ady Edgecutr.be 
expressed herself in terms of the most lively pleasure, and 
was so animated and interested during the performance, that, 
added to her adoring Agujari, I quite adored her. Indeed 
she was the life of the company, for she was so cJrxtly, 
spirited, and easy, that she dispelled all sort of ceremony, dis- 
tance, or fiissalion. 

Tat, tat, tat. — Enter Lord Bruce. He is younger brother 
to Mr. Brudenal, but an uncle who took very much to him, 
settled his estate and barony upon him. Ho hooks a tall 
raw-boned Scotchman, but he is a most polite and agreeable 
man. He said he had been very unfortunate in losing a full 
hour, from a mistake of his servants, who drove him to St. 
Martin’s Lane, where he had been danced up and down from 
top to bottom, and at last was in such a passion at their 
stupidity in not finding the house that he jumped out of his 
carriage, ssuore an oath or two, and began enquiring himself 
till he was directed right. 

Mrs. Brudenal was now so obliging as to sing. She gave 
us a little pastoral cantabiU, of verj’ elegant, sweet music, 
from Rauzzini’s Piramo and Thisbe, with which you were 
much pleased at Chesinglon. She has a fine voice, and sings, 
my fa^er says, in the style of the good old school. She has a 
veiy pretty shake, and sings verj' chastfy, not wth Hie 
graces and trills. But she was dreadfully frightened, which 
caused her to sing out of tune at times, though happily not 
ahvays. 

When she had done, I turned about and said to Mr. 
Chamier — “ What pretty music!” He made no ans^ve^, but 
gave me sjich a look, expressive of satire and drollery, that 
unable to keep my countenance I ^vas forced precipitately to 
retreat into the dining room. He soon after came there 
himself. I expostulated with him upon his cruelty in driving 
me out of the room. He was pleased to say he was sure I 
thought what he looked. I told him, which is truth, that he 
was very' difficult and severe. “ A singer who sings out of 
tune,” cried he, “ is not to be borne!” “ She was extremely 
frightened,” answered I, “ and that ought to be allowed for.” 
“ But,” cried he, “ those who wont open their mouths (N.B. 
Mrs. Brudenal sings with hers almost shut) ought to be 
dumb; and those who cannot sing in tune, I could excuse 
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from singing a/ all" “O!” cried I, “how manj’ voices 
would you silence at this rate! and how few lady smgers 
would you leaj-e!” “No matter,” returned he, “a candle 
that does not give a good light ought to have an extinguisher 
pub on it." 

More music now called us back into the lifararj-. Mr. 
Chamier was very curious to know if that was not the 
room which Sir Isaac used to study in? and which my 
father used for that purpose?" “No, no,” said I, “?///> is 
quite superb to the study; you never saw such a scene of 
confusion as that is !” “It’s dungeon is it? well that’s 

all as it should be. But you have Sir Isaac’s ObserVaior}; 
have not you?” .... I remember that he once before 
asked me, veiy seriously, if I did not think my father’s real 
motive for coming into this house was that it had been Sir 
Isaac's. Mrs. Brudenal now began another song. I told 
Mr. Chamier that I should take care not to look at him 
when it was over. He promised he would not say a word; 
but I muted in with the crowd, and would not trust myself 
near him. 

I forgot to tel! you that Mr. Harris is among those who 
admire the Gabrielli above all singers. . . . 

I have filled my three sheets before my time, but if you 
wish for the remnant of this evening you have but to say 
so. . . . 

AVrite soon if you desire to have the Prince [Orloff] intro- 
duced to you. I can’t possibly, ivithout you send his High- 
ness a card first; or, as I am your Sir Clement Cotterel,' 
why if you send one to me, I will endeavour to manage an 
inteniew. Pray tell me your health is better. 

Yours [ever and] ever and ever 
F. B. 

The Gabriella so fills up this letter that I must beg you to 
excuse any answer to your letter till I write again when I will 
tell you about the [Tours?], &a 


' The Cotterels are said to have been Masters of the Ceremonies 
from the reign of Charles II. While Fanny was writing this, Sir Charles 
Cotterel Dormer, Knt, with a salary of ,^300 a year was asskted by 
Stephen Cotterel, Esq., with 6r. Sit. a day, and had, for his marshal, a 
Stephen, who was protably the same, with ^lOO a year. 
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I Nor'. 1 6th. 

The celebrated singer, La Gabrielli, made her first appear- 
ance upon the Opera stage last Saturday. Sh£ had frequently 
disappointed the public by deferring the opera, after it jvas 
promised; but she had only heightened expectation by this 
coquetT}-; and the crowd to see and hear her, was prodigious. 
Tho’, I have been tiring myself with writing so long an 
account of her to Mr. Crisp, that my journal must be con- 
tented with a very short one. 

The Opera was [the] Didone of Metastasio ; the very same 
that /a Bastarddla sung so many songs from, though new- 
set. The entrance of the Gabrielli was noble. The stage 
was open to the bottom, and she appeared at the most dis- 
tant part, and marched forward quite close to the orchestra, 
amidst the most violent acclamation of applause. She has a 
prett}’ figure, rather short, but charmingly proportioned; her 
face is also very pretty. She still looks very’ young, is rather 
plump and is perfectly graceful. She walks extremely well, 
and has great dignity in her air. Her voice is feeble, but 
sweetly toned. She has great powers of execution ; but — she 
is no Agujari!‘ 

Our party were all disappointed: myself the least, and yet 
very much. Mr. Burney and Hetty even dislike her. Susette 
is rather more moderate; and my father whose candour and 
indulgence equal his judgement, was much better satisfied 
with her than any of his saucy children.’ 


' Dr. Bumcy informs us that the most memorable musical event of 
1775 was the arrival of the celebrated Caterina Gabrielli, called early in 
life La Cuochetina, being the daughter of a cardinal’s cook at Rome. 
He describes her as being of low stature, but of such grace and dignity 
of gestures and deportment as to occupy the whole attention of the 
spectators when she “ filled the stage.” He adds that she was the most 
intelligent and best-bred “ viriitcsa” with whom he ever conversed, 
speaking like a well-educated woman, who had seen the world, not only 
on music, but on other subjects. “ In youth, her beauty and caprice 
had occasioned an universal delirium among her young country-men, 
Md there were still remains of both sufficiently powerful, while she was 
in England, to render credible their former influence.” She was living 
at Bologna when Dr. Burney thus wrote of her in 1789. Mr. Sharp tells 
us that she h a d .,^900 for singing at Xaples in the season of 1764 and 
the same in 1765. 

’ “Candour” is here used in its earlier English sense of mildness. 
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As an actress, her motions are elegant and judicious ; but 
she seems to want spirit and animation. The whole town 
seems divided, in opinion about her; some think her the 
finest singer we have ever had; others prefer not only the 
Agajari, but Miss Da\-is and . . . Some say that her cold 
disabled her from exerting her powers, others, that her sister 
(a \ilainous singer), being hissed, put her so much out of 
humour, that she would not sing; while others say that she 
is passce, and has lost entirely those powers, by which she has 
hitherto fascinated all who have heard her. A\Tiat is the real 
truth, nothing but a future hearing can show. For my part, 
I ^vas so sanguine, that nothing less than an Agujari could 
have contented me. 

The day after, Sunday, we had a verj’ great party of com- 
pany, concerning which, as they were very agreeable, I shall 
be verj- loquacious, for I think that term may be not ill 
applied to writing, at times, as ivell as speech. 


[Mr. Crisp to Miss Burnev.] 

Ches. Novr. ig. 

Dear Fannv, 

That I wish for the remnant of your evening concert, is 
saj-ing nothing. You have leam’d from that R[ogue] youT 
father (by so long serving as amanuensis, I suppose) to 
make your descriptions alive, — send the remainder, there- 
fore, without a moment’s delay; — while breathing, and warm. 
I am now con^Tnc’d I had entertain’d a true and clear idea 
of Mrs. Gabriel; and form’d a just estimate of the compara- 
tive merits of her and Bastardini ; for which I claim nothing 
to myself, but readily give it all to your faithful portraits of 
both. The pen, as well as the pencil, sometimes exhibiu 
pictures ivith such strong marks of nature, that one instantly 
pronounces them like, without having seen the originals. I 
can, not only excuse, but applaud Hetty, for her outrageous 
preference of Agujari, and I love Charles for being prodigi- 
ously let down. 


or gentleness in judging and expressing your judgement; but see on 
page Id2 what Mr. Cnsp says of Dr. Burney’s “candour” on this 
occasion. 
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As for that Rogue your father, I could lick him for his 
affected coolness and moderation [some strong words are 
here erased] if it were not for one consideration, which it must 
be own’d, has, and ought to have, some wcignt with him — I 
mean, the rank he holds in the musical world; which, snot 
unreasonably, may check him from ginng the sanction of his 
opinion in disfavour of so trumpeted a character; now 
present in England; and in contradiction to great and 
powerful Numbers, Numbers! — to whom without grain of 
talents or feeling, some demon has whisper’d Numbers have 
a taste!’ 

But .... to tell one gravely that Gabriel has a rm- treak 
voice , — or a 7i’£ak voice,— ^ut ven- rtocet and polish’d, Src. iSrc. ! 
— and then compare her, or prefer to the Bastard, who, be- 
sides sweetness and taste, has all the powers of thunder and 
lightning in her, who can mark at pleasure every passage 
with what degree of strength and softness, light and shade, 
she pleases; who can strike you speechless with majesty, or 
melt you with tenderness in the change of a moment! — I 
would recommend to such worthy judges, the sing-song and 
prettiness of Waller and Cowley, in preference to the sub- 
limity of Milton and Homer. I shall set my mark upon your 
Harris’s, Brorafeilds, &c. &c. with regard to music, how- 
ever. Adieu, I am far from well. AVrite directly. All here 
whom you love, return it sincerely. Mine to the aforesaid 
rogue, and all the creatures. Adieu, your lorang daddy, 

S. C 

Nov. 21. 

My father had a little Concert in honour of Prince Orloff, 
of Russia, at the request of Dr. King, to whom he was 
patron during his chaplainship in Petersburg. 

This Prince is, by some, supposed to be the very man, 
who seized the late Czar ; but however that may have been, 
he was certainly the man, who was honoured with the 
Czarina's most unbounded favour, loaded with marks of dis- 
tinction, and known as the chief influencer of her conduct, 
and favourite of her heart. He went lately on an Embassy 
to Constantinople, about the Peace with the Turks ; and on 


’ “ Some demon whispered, ‘Visto, have a taste.’” — P ope. 
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liis return found tlial the Ivmpress lind suficrod pome nther 
to Mipplant him in her (;(md graces: and this lias induced 
liim to travel, and <Kcasionetl his visit to Mngland. Many 
Russians of distinction are in his suite, and they were all in- 
vited here. . . . lUu 1 sh.all introduce all who came in the 
same ouler of time and precedence that they introduced 
themselves. And first, therefore, — 

Enter the Dean of Winchester. He is very clevt-r and 
.apreeahte; hut 1 fancy somewhat too much inclined to 
jfCYrrVr in his judgements, and that from a tendency to salirc, 
not from bis^.'try or fontrartion, for he is perfectly liberal- 
minded, unaffected, and free from jiarade or littleness.' 

Dr. Burr.ry. Was you at the Opera last [night], Mr. 
Dean? 

D(an of U'irchaUr. Xo, Sir; I made an attempt, but 
soon retreated; for I hate a crowd, — as much as the Ari//Vr 
love it, — 1 l)cg pardon ! (bowing to rrr fair sf.v). 

Dr. Burney. The (jabrielli is a very fine singer; but she 
has not voice enough for the peojde of this country; she will 
never please Jokn. 

Hetty (pulling his sleeve). Nay, Sir — now don’t call me 
John ! 

Enter Dr. King. Tire Doctor w.-is quite the thirty to-night, 
and figured amazingly ; but lie was, as usual fade, imposing, 
and insipid. 

Enter Lady Edgecumba We all had the honour to be in- 


' Ur. Newlon Ogle, Archdeacon of Surrey, 1761, Prebendary of 
Durham, 176S, Dean of Winchcsier, 1769, was son of Nalhanicl Ogle, 
M.D., of Kirkley, Northumberland, who had l>cen phy-sician to Marl- 
borough's army. The Editor h.as well known those who well knew the 
genial, humorous Dean of Winchester; very musical was he, and if not 
a poct,/«r)Va/. Some graceful .and touching Latin verses, addressed by 
him to the little river of his boyhood, the lilyth, in Northumberland, 
were much handerl about in manu,script at the end of the last century. 
Thev were “ written in 17C3, after a long absence from Kirkley, his 
patrimonial seat, and estate.” They were translated by the poet Bowles, 
and by Hodgson the historian of Northumberland, who also printed the 
original verses in his history of Northumberland (vol. ii. pt. ii.). They 
were reprinted by the late Dr. Raine, in his life of Hodgson. They give 
a pathetic utterance to the difference between youth and age by the 
same stream. In conversation he sometimes affected a tone of repub- 
licanism, and he wished for the abolition of pluralities in the church, 
“but not in my time," said he; “not in my time." 
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trodvlccd to h^;r, and to meet a most gracious reception. 
Site seems to me n verj* clever, lively, rjuick, discerning 
woman, and was totally free from airs and .stti>criority. 

Dr. Burjuy. Your Lndy.ship usis doubtless at the O^cra 
last night? 

Lady Edycnimhe. Oh, yes! but I have not beard the 
Gabrielli! no; 1 tvill not allow that I have heard 'ntx yet. 

Dr'. Burney, Your I^adyship cx[>ecttd a more powerful 
voice ? 

I^Aidy Edytnitr.he. Why no; not that; the sladerv tells 
me what substance must be. She cannot have acquired 
thisgre.at name throughout Europe for nothing ; but I repeat, 
1 have not yet heard her ; so I will not judge. She had 
certainly a bad cold. 

Dean of Winchester. Hut, Ijidy Edgecumbe, may not 
Gabrielli have great power.s, and yet too weak a voice fora 
great 'Hteatre? 

Jjxdy Edgecumbe. Our Theatre, Mr. Dean, is of no sire 
comp>ared to those she has been accustomed to abroad. 
Agujari would have greatly filled the Theatre. Indeed, she 
could fill the Pantheon. 

JLetty, Fanny, Sukey. Oh, Agujari! 

Dr. Burney. Your La' ship wins all their hearts by speak- 
ing of Agujari. She is adored here 

Didy Edycciimbe. O! she is divine! only mark the differ- 
ence, Dr. Burney; by the G.abrielli, Rauzzini seems to 
have a most powerful voice ; by the Agujari, he seems a 
child. 

Dr. Lung {fushing himself fomoard). But, with submis- 
sion, I humbly beg leave to ask your Ladyship, if Gabrielli 
has yet done herself justice? 

iLady Edgeatfnbe. Certainly not. But, Dr. Burney, I have 
heard Monticelli ; J have heard Manzoli ; and I have heard 
Mingotti ; and I shall never hear them again ! — And, — I 
have heard the Agujari ; and I shall never hear her again ! 

Dr. Burney. O, but I hope you we// hear her again ; I hope 
we shall, some time or other, see her on the Opera-stage. 

JAdy Edgeaimbe. I know that she herself sLuslicd it. Do 
pray, Dr. Burney, speak to Mrs. Yates about her. Let her 
know that it is her own desire to be heard at the Theatre. 

Dr . Burney. The engagements with Gabrielli must first 
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Ik nwr ; ami nfier that I havr no doubt but Ainunri will 
suci cci! hvr. 

/..?./)• 0, then I shall be quiti; cra.ty ! 

JlrCy, F.niry, Sustt.'f. O, I bo[H; she will ! 

/.Join rf Il’tn.'hesitr. Hut \vh\' may we not liavc Agujari 
here /rerr, and so he.ir them together? 

/?r. J^urr.fy. O, that would be itn[)Ossible ; the rivalry 
would be too strong : they woubl be Cesar and ]’om])ey.' 

Ljdy Edymnlf. /bnr/rr the IJlth, then, 1 am sure, 
would Gabrielli Ik;! 

Ilnter The Honble. Mr. &: Mrs. Hrudenel. 

Mr. llrudenel is second brother to 'J'he Fukc of Montague. 
His 1-ady t\-as Miss Ix-ggc, sister of Lord Idarimoulh, Mr. 
llrudenel has a tall and rVe/ujue/c figure ; he is a good deal 
in tl’.c present tor:, which is not Macamnyistn ; but consi.st.s 
of a certain freedom of manners and a dr)-, short, abrupt 
method of speech, by no means /<> me agreeable.’ Mrs, llru- 
denel is a Very obliging and pretty sort of womart, and a 
female dilettante of great fame and reputation in the Beau 
Monde as a singer. Tiie Question of the nif^ht was immedi- 
ately asked, of, Hose did you Itke GnMelli? 

/frs. JJrudenei. O, I^dy Edgecumbe and I are asactly 
of the same opinion ; we agree that we have not heard her 
yet. 

Lady Edyeaitnh. The ceremony of her quitting the house, 
after the Opera is over, is e.xtremcly curious: First, goes a 
man in a livery, to clear the way; then follows the sister; 
then, the Gabrielli herself; then a page to hold her train; 


' “ Pompc)- the Little ’’ is the name of a popular slon- by Mr. 
Coventry, to be found wiih the " Mcar of Wakeneld ’’ in Mrs, Bar- 
bauld's “ British Novelists,” vol. xaiii, iSia 
’ See note p. loS, /<?//. Mr. Brudenell’s love of music is the subject 
of some jests in the once famous " Political Eclogues" — 

‘‘Bradencll dies enamoured of a voice;" — 

perhaps that of this “ pretty sort of woman,” Anne, daughter of the 
first Lord Dartmouth, .... He sang himself; for it is a-ntten in these 
Eclogues — 

" To us shall Brudenell sing hb choicest airs.” 

The U'tle of " Hb Honour ” is (we think) some jest which stuck to him. 
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and lastly, another man, who carries Her muff, in which is her 
little lap^og. 

Mr. Bnidenel. But where is Lord March adl this time? 

Lady Edgecumbe. 0 — he, you know, is I^ord of the Bed- 
Chamber 1 

Enter Mr. Boone.' (I omit all complimenis, and so forth, 
as things of course.) 

Mr. Boone. I broke my sword in coming up stairs. In- 
deed, I wonder I did not break my neck. 

Dr. Bttmey. I am afraid that speaks ill for my stairs! Yet 
I assure you they were constructed by Sir Isaac Newton, not 
by me. 

Mr. Boone. Indeed? why, was this Sir Isaac’s house? 

Dr. Burney. Yes; really. 

Mr. Boone. But I hope he did not leave you this fine 
ceiling? (N.B. The ceiling is prodigiously painted and orna- 
mented.) 

Dr. Burney. Nay, Sir; I hope you don’t suspect me of 
being such a coxcomb; for I swear / did not do it! 

Enter Mr. Charaier. This Mr. Chamier is an extremely 
agreeable man, and the very pink of gallantry’. He immedi- 
ately seated himself by Susy and me, and indeed, was the 
whole evening constantly engaged with one or other of us. 
He is a married man, and an intimate friend of my father’s, 
therefore we were by no means shy of him.” 


' Charles Boone, of Barkinhall, Suffolk, M.P., was a man of fashion 
whom Dr. Bumey had met early in life at Mr. GreWlIe’s. He and his 
wife are sometimes named in the Correspondence of George Sehvyn. 
Garrick has some lines in which his name occurs — 

“ E’en Boon, who ne’er inclines to satire, 

With modest sense, and much good-nature 
Could not but say there was some blame, 

And sweet Eliza” (Mrs. Boone) “blush’d the same.” 

The blame ” was that Garrick was {or said he was) about to write an 
answer in prose to some lines from Anstey, and some of his friends, with 
more or less warmth, urged that it was not seemly to return prose for 
verse. 

® Anthony Chamier ^-as descended from a Huguenot family, which 
took refuge in England towards the end of the 17th century. There was 
more than one divine among these Chamiers. Anthony, who had been 
a stock-broker, left business early in life. He was a well-educated man ; 
and a good Spanish scholar, which was then uncommon. He is to be 
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J/r. I hope, hdie?, yovt were entertained aj tlic 

Opera last nij;ht? CJahrielH ischnrntiiti:; I Itad tlic hapjriness 
of sittinj: ncNt l*r. Hurncy. 

.Kvy.'.V. 1 I'elieve 1 saw yon, Sir, in the pit. 

J/r. C/eier/rr. I was Very sorry I could not sec j\Vf; I 
/I'.'M for you. 

J'l'.nny. O, we were at an humble distance — in the gallery. 

StisMc. I think we were, rather, at an (xalttd distance. 

.1/r. Charr.itr, I heard where you were; for though I had 
not the pleasure of seeing you, ] did not fail to enquire where 
you Were, !5ut you liked Ciahrielli.’ 

F(ir,n\\ I never exyt.tci so much in my life! I wa.s really 
quite ayitaUd — I could not listen to a note of the overture — 

Mr. Chwicr. Well! I am sure she answered to you? 

Par.nv. Wliy, I own tr.y e.xpectations were too high raised. 

-1/r. ChiW.itr. Hut she had a cold; you must consider this 
as a mere hluintithn. 

Jldty. A very weak and feeble one — (betwc'cn her teeth). 

J/r, Ckar;i(r. The crowd was so great, that I was detained 
a full hour, after the last dance, in the CofTec-Room, where 
We ,'ettied the tiffairs of the 0/'(ra. 

• Fanny. Then I am sure there could be no dearth of con- 
versation; for there arc so many differtmt opinions concern- 
ing Gabrielli, 

-1/r. Chamier. Oh, no ; there is scarce a division ; it is not 
at all the ton to like her; dost feu dc chose! (with a Macarony 
shrug). 

Enter Mr. Harris. This charming old man made us all 
happy by his company. Ijdy Edgecumbe rose to me'ct him, 
with a respect due to his age and character, d'iclaring her- 
self very glad at seeing an old friend. We soon found that 
he was a Gabrielli man: indeed no two persons seem to 
think e.vactly the same of that singer. When he came to 
speak to us, I told him that we were afraid he would be tired 
of hearing the same thing again, as my father had failed in 
his wishes and endeavours of varying the entertainment by 
some singers, because every performer he applied to, happened 


found nith Dr. Johnson in Boswell’s pages, and was member for Tam- 
worth, Deputy-Secretary at War, and Under-Secretary of State to 
Lord Weymouth, and to Lord Hillsborough. 
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to tvs either ill or engaged. “That is the ver)' reason,” said 
he, “that I mshed to come again, because I was so much 
pleased with the duet, when I first heard «it, that I desire 
nothing so much as a repetition of the same pleasura” 

Enter M. Le Baron de Demidoff. This Russian nobleman 
brought excuses from’ Prince OrloflT for his late appearance, 
which was o^\ing to his being obliged to show himself Lady 
Harrington’s rout; but His Highness desired the music 
might not be deferred on his account My father, therefore, 
led the way into the library, followed by Lady Edgecumbe 
&a; and Mr. Burney sat down to the harpsichord. After 
his solo, my sister took the piano forte; and they played a 
new Duet, of Mr. Burney’s composition ; for Afuthel was, kept 
till the arrival of the Princa The music was very deservedly 
much admired, and the effect of the two instruments together 
met with the greatest admiration and applausa As to Lady 
Edgecumbe, she was quite in raptures. Being herself a 
performer of reputation in the lady world, she was able to 
feel and to judge the merit of the performers and perform- 
ance at once.' 

Enter Lord Bruce He is younger brother of the Duke of 
Montague and Mr. Brudenel. How the titles came to be 
managed so awkwardly in this family, is no affair of mine; 
therefore, I shall not trouble myself with explanations Ih- 
dessus.^ 

Lord Bruce is a very polite and agreeable man ; though of 
no prtuenant face ; he is tall, thin, and plain. He repined 
much at having lost a full hour by mistake of his servants, 
who drove him to Saint Martin’s Lane, which he was danced 
up and down till, in a great passion, he jumped out of the 


’ Emma, daugl^ter of Dr. John Gilbert, Archbishop of York, and 
nife of the first Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, was (Dr. Burney says) his 

“ oldest and most partial musical IHend, and at the head of 

lady-musicians.” Sne was (like himself) “alwaj’s of the Italian school,” 
[of music,] “and spoke both Italian and French well and fluently. She 
played with great force and precision all the best modem compositions 
of the times ; and in so high and spirited a style that no other lady, or 
hardly professor, in England, durst attempt them.” 

’ Mr. Brudenell was next brother of the fourth Earl of Cardigan, who 
received the. title of Duke of Montagu on his wife’s account; and the 
fourth brother, Thomas, succeeded an uncle, first as Baron Bruce, after- 
wards as Earl of Ailesbury. 
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“ C)," cried I, “ how many Indy singers would such l.nvs 
MlenecI" 

"No innitcr," cried he, "when n cnndle does not give a 
TA-u'' light, I would always pul an extinguisher iijKin it.” 

A second songlroni Mr.-. Ilnidenel cilled us lincl: into the 
library. I told Mr. Cliamier I was detennined I would not 
look at /:in; when it was over. He promised he would not 
say .1 word; but I did not chusc to trust him, .and so mixed 
in with another set. 

Knter His Highness Prince Orloff. This prince is of a 
prodigious stature, something resembling Mr. Bruce. He is 
handsome, ull, fat, upright, and ir.ai^nifiijue. His dress was 
superb; besides a Blue Ribbon, he liad a Star of Diamonds 
of the most daoxling lustre; .a shoulder-knot of the same 
brilliancy, . . . and a picture of the Empress w.as hung upon 
his neck, which w.as set round with three rows of diamonds 
of the first magnitude and beauty. His air and address were 
gracious and condescending; and he seemed to have a very 
agreeable share of drollery in his composition. He wus at- 
tended by a Russian nobleman, whose name I have forgot, 
and by General Baur, a Hessian His introduction to 
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I-5)r.:ri v.T- ‘jililc Jn S:r j • tinlyin,,’.r(V)ni. 

I'ht.'h v'.is r.\ «<• ntf llic Mine niy f.nliri nial.cs 

ii'-^ e:, .'iTnl viiiirV. i' 'viililn tlie lilitaty. niui n furUrr- 

TIiLTe V a*. iu'> pa-.^iiiility of ^hewiny i: to liini then, 
.';!a;uN'- I ant Mire lie noiilil have in tn in'jtlily <iiverte(I at 
riyilt o: Ml nn:e!i ,V.rr 

W!;ile ive Mere enyayed in tliis //c-^7 my mother 

e.mie lip to me aiul r-aiil — “So l aiiiiy. I ree you liave pot 
Mr, t'iiamier intn .1 eoriicr*'' for he liajijiencd to lie in a 
je.-;;- r.-.e.'r Iiehinii a Ivonk-r.T-e. “Xo, .\JatJani," cried Mr. 
t'h.nnier. “it iv / w]in have rniiplit out a rmner near nhere 
(M i'-'- Htiniey] inhahited." Howver, I tlon'i at all admire 
the-,'.- t-or: of j, (key. and therefore I moved off. 

.^^n!heI^ I)uet M-as then (ilaycd. It na^, a^ lUinal, heard 
v.ith preat apjilaii'-e. F-very liody had some remark to make 
np.m tlie ivlio played it. Lord IJnice, pointing to 

them, .Mid to I’rince OrlofT, " .Mon.'^cipneur, e'est mari et 
femme ! ” 

“ Ma foil" cried Hii- Hiphness, “ s’ils sont aus^i (fWcerr/' 
en totite- autres cho^e.s qn'en la Musi<jue, il fant qu’ils soient 
hien Iieureuxf’ He then went up to my sister, and tnadc 
lier many compliments, e.xpre-ssinp at the same time Iiis sur- 
jiri.se, that two people of talents so similar, should hapjren to 
he united ' 

The Kussi.in nohleman who came with the I’rince, and 
v.dio had a most /m/r, foreign countenance, clapping his 
snufT-box sriih great vehemence, (after the Duet,] e.xclaimed, 

“ /J/s is so prctly as focr J heard its my life." 

Mr. I’oonesaid to me, who was his neighixjur, “See what 
can be done by a man and his svife, who live in harmony 
together! " 

Mr. Harris also observed what harmossy reigned between 
them. 

Lady Edgecumbe, in her animated svay, declared she M-as 
set a-madding; vowed she would [willingly] practise rtighf 
and day to be able to perform in such a manner, and said 
she had rather hear such a Duet than twenty Operas. 

“ Your father,” said the Dean of M’inchester, to me, “has 


’ OrldtFs word teems to have been “ h'ttireu.x," which svaj longafte.- 
wards changed to “T’urconj'.” 
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betyi ?o obliging a.-; to niakf nty two girls sontctliing 

of lliis sort; but, if they succeed in a feiv ycajs. they will lie 
never the lieticr for it, because they ^vill,be separated: at 
least they hoiv; so ! whereas /:ufh:/!d and 'vif( cannot give tO) 
much time and trouble to shew tiff each Other to advnntncc- " 

Enter General bawr. He was the last who came; indexti 
many were gone. Isefore he appeared. He is .a Hessian by 
birth, but comm.antled as second in power, during the war 
with the Turk.s by the Russians, l>eing JJmlcnc.Kt-Gfr.iral 
au sfrvict dt sn .S’. .1/. Plrif-cratricc df KussU. He has rlis- 
played so much courage, firmness, and intrejiidity in the 
several eng.agements rvtiere he commanded, that Mr. Harris 
who told us of many anecdotes in his favour, said, “ 1 as^ure 
you he is u nan tol'c M'ktd at."' He has a stern aspect and an 
air of bravery: but is [x>htc, and seems verv’ fund of .music. 
He regretted much tearing missed the Duets: and, if the 
evening had not l>een too far advanced, Mr. Ilumey would 
have repeated them. 

Ijdy Edgecumtx; who was now introduced to Prince 
Orloff, whom she had not met with before, entered into .an 
absolute flirtation with him. She invited his Highne-s, in 
terms of the most extreme civility, to honour her with a visit, 
saring she had hut a Ittllt house, hut a sircar ambition. 'J'o 
be sure it was veiy presuming m her to supipose tliat any one 
she met at Dr. Burney's, should condescend to visit Lord 
Edyccumbe! 

The Gabrielli was ag.ain mentioned. The Russians all 
declared that she had not yet sung near so well as when in 
their country. Genera! Banr protested that, had he shut 
his eyes, he should not, by her singing, kavc kntr.on La 
Gabrielli. 

Mrs. Brudenel, even after her cloak was on, and she was 
retiring, was so obliging, at my earnest request, as to return 
and sing another song, which served to snry the entertain- 
ment for the Prince. She sung much better than at first, 
and I was very glad that her good-nature proved its own 
reward. 

Prince Orloff enquired of Dr. King very particularly who 
we all were. The Doctor (who told us afterwards) to save 
trouble, told His Highness, that all who were in black, were 
Dr. Burney’s daughters. At which the Prince e.\claimed, he 
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FKANVKS FrKNKV n? 

I '! ; ?■,-> ■. imp '.-.iMo, f-i: r;!)' i fJi'l'Ui; 

t ■ K <•'. .■’.i'r. 

.’'fr, H.’,:::' t!; » •.ijii'p-r --'.iij to tli.it Itr tiivlirtf 
i-; f'- rv’'.:!'! r. ili-'irc tif tin- 

I’’ v.-r-'. Jic, “/, Ui!! litV'U,:!'- a r;,!':, mil' 

I ■ I r-iu^ b xiAIi i:. Iit niy i>!c 1 <;\f- f.innut it ;tl 

;h;j t!:- ' 

1 ir:-.:;‘i'’.:A;iI\ .'ip;!!)'.! 1 ;:. Kin;', viho trj’.i'p-n.'d to M. 

ti': I vho l-.mtti! t'> iJ;'-' (Itmcrnl, rju) KnWIy mnd-- 
th' r(‘;ur -.: :•> tV.c rritsr-,-. u; tl;c ii.trr.i- of /.A AiJirs. 

in't.ijtily, t!if iiichj-.; p/i'Hl.htmioiir, 

r.'lo! t!'.'- <r n'.r.tl t’> tfu- pirtiirc koin his occJ;, and 

I'. '.d it ItHtd' d .lixtlUt, He VI .n- f.K I tiot.'s IIJKIII the flv'C.l- 

ti'in. rtnd iKrlnrcd th^t. it they r.-ixli-.-ii thf hiJirs miylit 
r.:ti ffin'rfh ' ’>fi. I’opimjKihi'r. ynll.intry w.is f,ir niorc 
P'?!;‘hid. I •.5t5^ .inu.'A'd, .i: ihiv ixv.ir vio'v, n( the of 
tiiv di.tmood'-. ‘Aiii, h arc rtv.imi tiic jnruirc; otic of 
then). I really tc,'li..oc. v.n'. .n<. Icp .i» a ntitnicp, 

Tf.cy M.tjitl .'iiiil i hattiil <>'1010 timt; .after ilie rou^ic 
over, .and rrefe cvtrcnicly lively and .ip'rccnhic. 

The Dean of Wmchci^tcr and Dr, Ktn;; jupiicd with ti.s. 
My f.ithcr told them tlul if there w.is .any crime in h.avint: 
rr.vj-.'V />,'.• IT S.'-'n./iiv he hoped for itt’S.^hitum from llieni. Tlie 
De.vn raid he ihou;;ht music teas .a very exccllenl thing any 
iT.e./ rrrrn day; and Dr. King said -- " Have we not muxic at 
church? " 

“ Ay," ansv.crcd my father, "and much worse music th.an, 
I hop-e, you have heard here:" 

*»*#•« 

[Here two leaves have been tom from the diary. TTic gap m.ay 
be stopped by comparing the journal with the letter to Mr. Crisp, 
of the bth of December. A small part of svh.at is missing is also 


’ Mr. Harri', Sen., M.P.,,lo ?*Ir. J.amcs Harri.s Xoicmtier 14, 
17-j: — “ Snn'lay. I was ai a fnaall bat agreeable concert at yoar friend 
Dr. barney '.a. Lord Uniee, Lady Kdgeumb, .Mr. and Mrs. finidenell, 
and many fine people were there, amongst others General llaur and 
Count Otlrru-, this Iasi the nio-.t dccoraied with diamonds I ever beheld. 
He liaj the Empress's picture in diamohd.s, hut I thinh yours of the 
King of Spain far more magnificent.'’ Thus Mr. Harris had a reason 
for ashing to sec the picture. He wished to compare OrlolTs diamonds 
with those of his son, the future Lord Malmcsburj-. 
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supplied in tlie “ Memoirs of Dr. nurricv," I'.if.'e'i ('■}•>, 'ol. ii., 
wlicrc .M. dc Giii>;iics is s-nid “to h.ivc (eft .nn .imu>inK lnuj;h 
behind him from the pontposity of his exit; fur not tindii)}.', upon 
ouitting the imisic-rooin, with an abrupt Frotih b.nlf-.i- 

tio/en of our lackcy.s w.iitinj,' to receive his orders; halfa-dojcn 
of those pcntlemcn not hein;; positively at h.indt-he indipnnnlly 
and imp.iticntly called out tiloud: ' Mfs n'/ so?it nii-s 

Qiti si'iit-ils dt')tc dex’ctuii (j/V) Mes Jf dis. Afi's 

To this incident Fnnnv refers also in a letter to her father of the 
25th of April, 1801, when, narratinj: a visit to the Opera Hiiua 
in Paris, with a party formed on her account, by the Princejsc 
d'Henin, of some few of the old French nobles, she ad<Is that, 
“ .M. Malhouct failin>; [to come], M. dc Guipnes, fonncriy am- 
bassador in England, took liis place, you rcmemlrcr /•:';//, niy 
dear at one of your concerts, and sfs j^i-tss. Do you think 

1 could help recollecting his haste? ^ The name of this p;iy and 
pallant ambassador had been (wronply, perhaps) camncctcd by 
scand.al with that of the handsome laidy Craven, who is better 
known as the Martrravinc of Anspach." Slic wrote two of the 
X'aiiust volumes (in every sense of the word), in an attempt to 
prove that she was the most attrtictive, clever, accomplished, 
ami.able, and innocent woman ever bom, and afilictcd uitii as 
unkind a set of relations ns ever were. The .Maiytravinc describes 
DcGuignes ns being “the best (lute-player shi ever heard,'" and 
adds that his “taste in music rms c.vquisitc.’' He had been sent 
to Ucrlin .os ambassador to another flutc-pl.aycr, Frederick 1 1, to 
whom he is credited with giving a hint that his plaring of the 
flute a-as bad enough to dnvc /tim out of the room. This was in 
well-merited repartee to an impeninent speech of Frederick’s. 
That King said to him, "What does the King of France do 
when he wishes to get rid of dc Guignes?’’ The Count replied, 
“The King, my master, unfortunately, does not pl.ay upon the 
flute.” De Guignes vas a typical French noble of the time before 
the taking of the Bastille. Though he had not a sens, he would 
notbeemployedbyanygovcmment afterthcRcvolution. Madantc 
de Boufilers, and others among his old friends, lodged and main- 
tained him. 

■After the break, we find Raurzini speaking.] 

“Ah! je suis au ddsespoir'que je ne puis pas.” “ Je 

le suis, moi ! " cried I, “ de ne vous pas entendre." Sukey 
joined us, and we went on with a sort of half petilior.. He 
a^ured us that he himself suffered most; that nothing made 
him so unhappy as to be where there was a harpsichord, and 
musical people, and not to be employed. But he promised 
that he would come again some other time. IVkenI we 
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who I li.ivo licnrd is tho finest Indy-pliycr in 

liuropc." 

“I bej,'. 1 iK'g. my l^rd!" cried the ftnronncss, w.iHng 
her liand. Lord Harrington, who is intimate with her. went 
ti]) to Iter, and ofTcring to t.akc [tlic waving] hand, beg'd to 
Ic.id iier to the liarpsichord, and was very urgent. 

“Oh fie, my Iy>rd,'’ cried she, “.so ill-natured! J shnuhi 
ml think ums youl liesidcs, you liave so often heard me.” 

“ Madame Deiden,” answered lie, “ I wish you to play 
[precisely] because my Lord S.andwich has nnt heard you — 
and liecause 1 fnive." 

'llie Baron then came fonvard, and said to her, she had 
better ])lay something, than gis'e so much trouble. She rose 
immediately, but said with a lialf-.smile, “A’brc t/iis h\>ks hist 
as if I ~i'as like to A- so much pressed ! ” 

She played an Overture of Abel’s and a minuet of Scho* 
bert. They were both slow and full of taste; she [tlayed 
them delightfully with so much c.spression and sou/, that she 
did herse/f great credit, and gave us great pleasure. Indeed, 
she is a veiy charming player. 

Thanks and compliments over, the two Lords soon de- 
parted; but tlic B.iron and Baronness stayed above half an 
hour longer, and made Mr. Burney play a long Ic-sson of 
Schobert's. 

When they took leave, the Baronness returned my father 
thanks in the prettiest manner in the world, for having re- 
membered her, and for gm/r/g her so apreab/e an ez'ening. 


[Miss Burnxv to Mr. Crisp.] 

Tuesday Evening [Dec. Glh]. 

Dear Dada, I have this moment received your letter, and 
being most conveniently alone, the family being at the 
S>Tnpsons, I obey your commands of writing immediately. 
You speak of Agujari just as she deserves to he spoke of, 
with enthusiasm; nay, you c-xpress yourself with such a 
justness and feeling at once, that, as I read, for an instant, 
you cheated my ears into an imaginary attention to her, and 
my mind's car at least, was once more pleased, charmed, 
soothed, astonished and enraptured as when I actually heard 
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Hw jewels, Dr. King says, are \-aIiied'nt above /^looyooo. 
He w.is extremely gracious and i)olite, and appeared to be 
addickd to pkasnntr}'. He s}H.*aks very «’ittlc Juiglish but 
knows French perfectly. He was received by my father in 
the dining room. 'I’hc library, where the music was, was so 
crowded, he only shewed himself at the door, wliere he 
bowed to Mr. Chamier, who had met with him elswhere. 

I felt myself so dw.arfish by his hi^h Highness, th.at I 
could not forbe.ar whispering Mr. Chamier — “ I^rd, how I 
hate those enormous tall men!” “He has been less unfor- 
tunate,” answered he, archly, “elswhere! that objection has 
not been made to him by nil ladies.” I knew he me.ant the 
Empress, but by no means desired a conversation on the 
subject, and told him that I only haud them because they 
made me, and such as me, look so verj- insignificant. You 
may be sure his gallantly would by no means subscribe to 
this speech, which was followed by the usual style of small 
talk. 

Lord Bruce rose and bowed veiy respectfully to the Prince, 
and quitting his seat to make way for him went to the further 
end of the room. “Ah!” cried Prince Orloff “milord me 
fuit I ” Mr. Bruden.ol then offered his scat to his Highne.ss, 
but he would nouaccept it, and declared that if he disturbed 
any body he would immedi.atcly retire: — he desired him 
therefore to immediately re-scat himself, and when Mr. 
Brudenal demurred, he said, with a laugh, (in answer to 
Mr. B.’s pressing him to take his seat) “Non, non. Mon- 
sieur, je ne le vai.x pas, absolumeiU, je suis opiniatre, moi ! 
je ne le veux pas! Je suis un peu comme Messieurs les 
Anglois!” He gained his point, and the Prince at last 
squatted himself on the comer of a form, just by Susey, 
who, as he seemed to shut her in, he called his petite 
prisonniere. Mr. Chamier, in a whisper, said — “ I wish Dr. 
Burney would have had Omialt here, instead of Prince 
Orloff! ” 

The grand duet of Miithel tvas then played. Added to the 
applause given to the music, eveiybody had something to 
say upon the singularity of the performers being man and 
wife. Mr. Boone said to me — “See what a man and his 
wife can do together, when they live in harmony!" “O, 
Dr. Burney,” cried Lady Edgecumbe, “you have set me 
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a madding. I shall never bear any other music!” Lqrd 
Bruce, turning to Prince Orloff, told him the performers 
were mart <•/ femme. The Prince seemed surprised, and 
walking up to Hetty made her many compliments, and ex- 
pressed his wonder that two such performers should chance 
to be united; and added — "Mats, qti'a produit iaul d' If ar- 
monieV' jkiett, Afonsetgttcurf answered Hetty, laughing, 
'^gue trois enfans.” She vows she was irresistably led to 
make this queer answer at the moment, but was sorr)’ after- 
svards, for the Prince laughed immoderately; and went im- 
mediately to Lord Bruce, and repeated u que Madame avail 
dil, with many droll comments and obseirations, such as 
that such an harmonious secret should be communicated to 
the foreign academies; that it was of consequence to natural 
philosophy, &c., &c. Mr. Harris said he rejoiced, in these 
degenerate days, to see such Harmony in married pieople. 
“Your father,” said the Dean of Winchester, to me “has 
been so obliging as to make my girls undertake something 
of this sort; but it will never do for sisters. A man and his 
U'ife cannot take too much pains to shine together; but as 
to my girls, even if they succeed, they will, in a few years, 
be parted — at least they hope so!” Mr. Chamier joined 
warmly in the chorus of praise. He got himself into a little 
snug recess behind a book-case, and as he and I were engaged 
in a very suitly confabulation, my mother came up to us, and 
said — “ So, Fanny, I see you have got Mr. Chamier into a 
comer!” You must know, I don’t at all like these sort of 
jokes, which are by no means the ion, so I walked away. 
But Mr. Chamier answered — “ No, ma’am, it is / that seek 
out a comer near where the lady inhabits.” 

General Bawr is a Hessian by birth, though now Lieutenant 
General a sa S. M. C Imperatrice de Russia. He wears two 
stars; he was in England formerly with the Hessian troops, 
and at Winchester, as the Dean informed us. Mr. Harris 
told us that he was a man to be looked all for that he had 
commanded during the Turkish war, with so much courage 
conduct and success, that his valour and spirit could not be 
too much admired. He is tall and rather thin, of a stem and 
martial asptect; but very well bred, and very fond of musia 
He speaks pretty good English, but came in so late that he 
miss^ both duets, which he much regretted. 
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i Feeing tlic En/rfss's f'trlurc nearer. “ I, you know," said he, 
) ‘‘as.T nuir. cannot, but my old eyes can't see it at a dis- 

j lance." I went to Dr. King and made the request to 

liim. He be'itated some time, but afterwards hiuUd tlic 
demand to (leneral IJ.iwr, who boldly made it to the I'rinre. 
His Highness laughed, and with great good humour, desired 
the General to untie the picture from his neck, and present 
it to us; and he was vert' facetious upon the occasion, desir- 
ing to know if wc wanted any thing else? and saying that if 
they pleased, tke htJics might sin/' him entirely ! Not very 
eleg.ant, methinks, liis plca.santry! When wc got it there was 
hardly any looking at the Empress for the glare of the dia- 
monds. I'licir size is almost incredible. One of them, I am 
sure, w.as as big as a nutmey at least. When we were all satis- 
fied it was returned, and the Prince, who most graciously 
made a bow to, and received a curtsic from, eveiy one who 
; looked at it. 

Well — and now, my dear Daddy, I think I have told you 
enough of this evening, which was indeed a most agreeable 
on^ and replete with matter. Now as to the last concert, 
which you desire an account of, I have not so much to say; 
but lake it as it was. 

It was given in honour of his Excellency the Count de 
Guignes,’ at the request of Lady Edgecumbe, who talked so 
much to him of the Duet, that he expressed a great desire 
to hear it, I think I will introduce the company, which was 
very select, in the same way as before, viz., as they intro- 
duced themselves to us.' 

And, first. Enter the Earl of Ashbumham. He is just 
made Groom of the Stole and First Lord of the Bedchamber, 
and has a gold key hanging from his pocket. He is a thin, 
genteel man, perfectly well-bred, attentive, and elegant in his 
manners. 

Next, Enter Lord and Lady Edgecumbe. Lord Edge- 
cumbe is short and squabby-, he is droll and facetious, and 
never easy but when joking. Lady Edgecumbe expressed 
herself in the most civil terms of thanks for my father's 
making this party at her desire. — “ I am particularly obliged 
to you. Dr. Burney, for giving your time to my friends," &a 


’ This name is fonnd also as de Guisnes and de Gnlnes. 
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Enter His Excellency, Count de Guignes. The Count, 
when he first came from France, was esteemed to be a're- 
markably handsojne man; but he is now grown so mon- 
strous fat, and looks so sleek, that he is by no means an 
Adonis to . . . He looks verj’ soft, in the most extensive 
meaning of the word, c'est k dire in temper, person, and 
head. Remember, I speak only of his iooks. However, he 
was very civil, though silent and reserved. 

Enter the Baron and Baronness de Deiden, the Danish 
ambassador and his lady. The Baronness is one of the 
sweetest creatures in this lower world, if she is not one of 
the most deceitful .... we liked her extremely at a 
former concert which she honoured with her presence, but 
we liked her now a thousand times more. Her face is 
beautifully expressive of sense and sensibility. Her manners 
are truly .el^nt. She is mild, obliging, accomplished and 
modest. Her figure is equal to her face, being tall and 
well made. 


Rauiiini, a young Roman performer, of singular merit, who has been 
six years in the serrice of this Court; he is ... a charming singer, a 
pleasing figure, and a good actor.” At Brighton, in 1779, Famn’ met a 

very comic person, who appears in her published diaries ns Mr. B y. 

This Mr. Blakeney made light of Oamck, and “such poor beings,” as 
"actors and musicians,” whom be classed ssith "barbers and dentists." 
On hearing Mrs. Thrale and Fanny, "fair females, as he alwa)-s calls 
us ... . speaking of Agujari ; . . . . constrained himself from fiydng 
out as lopg as he was able; but upon our mentioning her having fifty 
pounds a song, he suddenly, in a great rage, called out—* Catgut and 
rosin! — Ma’am, ’tis scandalous I’ .... ‘Oh, fie! fie! I have not 
patience to hear of such folly; common sense, common sense is against 
It. UTiy now, there was one of these fellows at Bath last season, a Mr. 
Rorzini, — I vow I longed to cane him cvetj- day! Such a work made 
with him ! All the fair females sighing for him ! enough to make a man 
sick!’” We feel with Mr. Blakeney when we learn that the musical 
Miss Louisa Harris corresponded with Rauzzini, slighted a proper lover 
for him in a manner blamed at the time, and if she changed from 
Rauzzini, it was only to “ make a wxirk ” about Pacchierotti. In L)-sons's 
book on the “ Meeting of the Three Choirs,” Ranzzini is dcscrilied as 
being “a beautiful, animated, young man, with a sweet, clear, and 
flexible voice, more than two octaves in compass.” About the time when 
the made thcmsels'cs still more absurd about Pacchierotti, 

^uzzini withdrew from the opera, and settled at B.rth, where he taught 
music, and with La Mottc, a famous violin-player, revived, with greater 
brilliance, concerts such as had been given by Linleyand his family. 
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The Baron is sensible and polite ; and, what most pleased 
me* he seems extremely well satisfied of the merit and charms 
of his sweet wile. They both speak English. 

The Baron made his compliments to my father with great 
civility, and the Baroness said — “ How good it was in you, 
Sir, to remember us! We are very much oblige to you in- 
deed 1 ” Then going up to my sister she said — “ I have heard 
no w;/r/V since I was here lastl” “For me, Mrs. Burney,” 
added Lady Edgecumbe, “ I think I have shewn how much 
I was pleased by my eagerness to hear you again so soon.” 

Mr. Burney then went into the library and seated himself 
at the harpsichord. Every body followed. 

Enter Lord Viscount Barrington. To look at this noble- 
man, you would swear he was a tradesman, and by no means 
superior to stand behind a counter. He has by no means the 
air noble, nor would you dream that he almost lives at Court, 
and has a private conference with the king every other day. 
But I suppose he has “that within that passeth shew”! . . . 

This evening’s party was closed by the entrance of the 
Earl of Sandwich, of famous name and character. 

I thought of Jemmy Twitcher immediately. He is a tall, 
stout man, and looks as weather-proof as any sailor in the 
navy. He haa great good-humour and joviality marked in 
his countenance. He went up to mama, and said to her, 
“ I have heard of your son. Madam ; and expect him home 
daily.” ' 


’ Lord Sandwich is said to have been an active and lealous First Lord 
of the Admiralty, but he had played a vile trick on his boon companion, 
Jack \Vilkes, who “had written a parody on Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ 
entitled the ‘ Essay on Woman,’ and had appended to it notes, in 
ridicule of Warburton’s famous Commentary. This composition was 
extremely proHigate, . . . but ... to do Wilkes justice, he had not 
given . . . his ribaldry to the world. He had merely printed at a 
private press a ver}' small number of copies, which he meant to present 
to some of his boon companions, whose morals were in no more danger 
of being corrupted by a loose book than a negro of being tanned by a 
warm sun. A tool of the government, by giving a bribe to the printer, 
procured a copy of this trash, and plac^ U in the hands of the ministers. 

. . . On the first day of the session of Parliament, the book, thus dis- 
gracefully obtained, was laid on the table of the Lords by the Earl of 
Sandwich, whom the Duke of Bedford’s interest had made Secretary of 
State. The unfortunate author had not the slightest suspicion that his 
licentious poem had ever been seen, except by his printer, and by a few 

V' 
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The Duets went off with their usual eclat, Lady Edge- 
cumbe vowing she would rather hear them than twenty 
operas. The Boron and Baroness were unaffectedly de- 
lighted. The Ambassadour was gently pleased. Lord Edge- 
cumbe, who had a bad cold, almost choaked himself with 
stilling a cough, nevertheless his wife scolded him about it, 
and said — “ What do you come here for, my Lord, cougli- 

Vigt" 

Rauzzini was attacked by my father to vary the entertain- 
ment by a Rondeau de sa fa^on. He supplicated, with up- 
lifted hands, to be excused, declaring most solemnly that he 
had, having a dreadful cold, been obliged, the preceding 
evening, to exert himself so as to force his voice, in con- 
sequence of which his throat was actually quite raw and 
sore. He protested that he should have the greatest pleasure 


of his dissipated companions, till it was produced in full Parliament. . . . 
The conduct of Sandwich . . . excited universal dis^L His own 
rices were notorious; and, only a fortnight before he laid the ‘Essay on 
Woman’ before the House of Lords, he had been drinking and singing 
loose catches trith WIkes at one of the most dissolute dubs in London. 
Shortly after the meeting of Parliament, the ' Beggar’s Opera ’ was acted 
at Covent Garden Theatre. When Macheath uttered the words ‘ that 
Jetnmy Twilchcr should peach, I own surprised me,’ — pit, boxes, and 
galleries burnt into a roar which seemed likely to bring the roof down.” 
— Macaulay. Lord Sandwich fell into the hands of the poets Gray, 
who abhorred hb bad morals, and Mason, who detested hb politics. 
They caught up the nickname, and preserved it in verse. Gray’s lines — 

“ ^\^len sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugged up his face 

■\With a lick of court white-wash, and pious grimace ” — 

allude to the homage of hypocrisy which Lord Sandwich paid to virtue. 
“ I never knew so cautious a man,” said a Bbhop. Mr. Cradock, who 
in hb Memoirs makes the best of him that he can, tells us that "no 
man was more careful not to offend ptMic decorum.” Thb, hb love of 
fun and of music,. hb hospitable bent, and his tincture of learning, ac- 
count for such men as Dr. Burney, Mr. Cradock, Owen Cambridge, 
and Dr. Solander frequenting his dinners at the Admiralty, where they 
met “admirals, sea-captains, naturalbts, and philosophers.” He gave 
concerts, plays, and oratorios. The dreadful tragedy of Mbs Ray in 
1779 put an end to even "public decorum” in his case, and he after- 
wards lived in retirement. Fate still pursues hard Sanduach, for, on 
looking out hb name in “ Woodward and Cates,” we find him following 
hb great-grandfather Edward, the Lord High Admiral (Mr. Pepj-s’ 
of Sandtrich), as “ Sandwich, John Montagu, 4th Earl of (jemnsy 
TwUcher)." 
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my father, he went to be dipt in tiic Sfiaiimtt, to take from 
him his too great wanvaise hotttel * 

Have I madij my peace with you or not? 

After all, you write such scraps in return for my volumes, 
that I own it sometimes discourages and mortifies me, to 
think that so many pages of writing cannot afford any matter 
for comment or obseri-ation. 

My love to Kitty, and believe me most affectionately and 
faithfully yours 

F. Burney. 


[Mr. Crisp to Miss Burney.] 

Ches. Dec. 14 , I77S' 

Dear Fanny, 

Don't imagine, that, because my letters are (from ne- 
cessity, and poverty of matter) shorter than yours, I am 
therefore insensible, that the advantage is all on my side; 
and that intrinsically a dozen of one sort would not weigh 
against one of the other, — and in real value too, as well as 
size. But pray remember, that when my Lord condescends 
to visit the humble curate in his tatter’d cottage, be does not 
expect a dinner like his own; but contents himself with the 
parson’s ale, and mutton and turnips, and this too, rather at 
short allowance, and all ' with a real or feigned smile upon 
his countenance. Do you imitate my Lord, for your two last 
letters are such rich ones, and have made such a weighty 
ballance against me, that you must either accept eighteen 
fience in the pound, or take out a statute of bankruptcy 
against me. You have produc’d such an illustrious assembly 
of Princes, and generals, and lords, and ladies, and wits, and 
pictures, and diamonds, and shoulder-knots, that I feel my- 
self shrink into nothing at the idea of them, — nay, you your- 
self that made one among them, seem to be a little dazzled 
at their glare. — You apjiear likewise to be somewhat touch’d 
with the charms of the beautiful Rauzzini, and perhaps ’tis 
well for you, he did not add the magic of his Voice to ... . 


’ Here there seems to have been some equiv"' 
gulped, which has been crossed out. 


■io^nvaJlerutid, or 
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lU'll, th(' !;t-<'ond d.iiiglilor, wftil in I’aris sor.m inontiis Ij':fore, 
TIk- uholc l>-irty dincil with us Uk; d.iy i)c;fnro dicir dc- 
pntiurc. and h/ ofT in c\ccllciU .sjiirils. Wo have had the 
sui<r.-.c!inn of hearing; they all arrived safe at I’aris. 

We miss Bessy very much: hut still rejoice that she is 
pone; for we hope much from the improvement of two years’ 
residence in Paris, and site w.ts unformed and backward to 
an uncommon depree. 

Before they went, the whole Strange family recommended 
very strongly to our ac<|uaintance the two Miss Paynes, 
daughters of Mr. P.ayne, the bookseller at the Meuse ('.ate, 
saying they were f'rhty and motkfrlas, and it would he bene- 
volent to attend to them The eldest is very pretty, 

and about eighteen years of age; she is modest, gentle, and 
obliging. The younger has 1 believe a deeper understand- 
ing; but is neither so Jiandsome nor so pleasing as her 
sister.* . . . , 


loot; her to P.nri' for further insiruetion. “Xol until after her dc.iiJi, in 

1754, tliJ Iicrfamily know that she bad irrittcn much In prose and rcr«;.'’ 
Many years Later, her titter Hell, who livtat to a great age, wrote, " To 
know her w.as to love .and admire her, ami many admirers and offers she 
had." _ 

’ This was an important inlroduction, ns it led to the marriage of 
“Jas, Burney, Esm, Capt. R.X., and son of Itr. Bumey, lo Miss Sally 
Parnc, d. of Mr. TTiomas Pajaic, l>ookscllcr,’’ on llic 6th of Scpteml)cr, 

1755. (Wc may fairly guess that "Salty" svas the prettier Miss P.aync.) 
Then Sarah, daughter of Caplniii Biimcy, marricil back among the 
Paynes, espousing John I’aync, of that firm whicli tier father's friend, 
Charles laimb, riwuAf call " Aiin and Fnst ” [Payne and KossJ Mr. 
Payne's shop, "at the gate of the lower Tilcws, opening into Castle 
Street, Leicester Tields,'' was the grc-il resort, about orte o’clock eiery 
day, of men of letters. It svas so small, being "an elboiv-shed, rather 
than a shop, lighted by a sky-Iiglit," that .Mr. Payne found the literary' 
folk very mucli in his svay. Among them were Tyrwhiit, editor of 
Chaucer ; Dr. Percy, of the " Kcliqucs ^ ; Bcnnct Langton, Dr. llcbcr- 
den, Mr. Crachero'Jc, Sir John Hawkins, George Stcevens, and many 
more. He had a good house hard by, with “ wandows barricaded with 
Ixioks.” Another I^ync, Henry, a brother of Dr. Johnson’s publisher, 
ojiened a very handsome shop, almost opposite Marlborough House, in 
the hope of drawing off some of these loungers, but found to his grief 
that the force of habit still took them daily to “the dark and encum- 
bered siiop." Mr. Payne's son, and his partner, Mr. Foss, left “the 
Meuse Gate ’’ for Pall Mall. A brother of ilr. Foss [Edward, asolidlor) 
was the author of the " Lives of tlie Judges," in nine volumes, and of 
other works. He wus educated by Dr, Charles Bumey, the younger. 
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Fclf into till' [lower of a nation of stranper?, and jilacing yicli 
entire ronliilence in tlieir lionoiir and benevolence. As ive 
are totally nnaeqftainted with his country, connections, and 
alTnir.s, onr conversation was necessarily very nnich confined : 
iiuiectl. it n holly consi.sted in (jue.stions of what he had seen 
here, which ho answered, when he understood, yc.ry enUrtain- 
/rr.C'V- Making words, now and then, in familiar writing, is 
tmavoidable, and saves the trouble of which, as 

Mr. Atidison observes, we females are not much addicted to. 

He began immediately to talk of my brother. 

"Ixrnl Sandwich write one, two, three" (counting on his 
fingers) “ twn/s ago, — Mr. IJurney — come home.” 

‘‘ He will be very ha[r[)y,” cried I, “to sc'c^tw/.’’ 

He bowed and said, “ Mr. Uumey very tfroif man!"* 

We asked if he had seen the King lately? 

“ ^■es; King (ieorge /’/if trie , — ‘ Omy, you go home.’ Oh, 
very dcod man, King George! ” 

He then, with our assisting him, made us understand that 
he was extremely rejoiced at the thoughts of seeing again his 
native land ; but at the same time that he should much regret 
leaving his friends in England. 

“ Lord Sandwich,” he added, "bid me, ‘ >rr. Omy, you two 
ship.s, — you go home.’ — I .‘cay (making a fine bow) ‘ Very 
much ob/i^c, my Lord."’ 

We asked if he had been to the Opera? 

He immediately began a squeak, by way of imitation, 
which was very ridiculous; however, he told us he thought 
the music was 'jety fine, which, when he first heard it, he 
thought detestable. 

We then enquired how he liked the Theatres; but could 
not make him understand us; though, with a most astonish- 
ing politeness, he alvays endeavoured, by his bows and 
smiles, to save us the trouble of knowing that he was not 
able to comprehend whatever we said. 

AVhen we spoke of riding on horseback, an idea entered 
his head, which much diverted him, and which he endea- 
voured to explain, of riding double, which I suppose he has 
seen upon the roads. 

“First goes man, so!” (making a motion of whipping a 
horse) "then /lere" (pointing behind him) "freregoes woman 1 
Ha ! ha ! ha 1 ” 
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with himself to comply with our request; and when hc,did, 
he began two or three times, before he could acquire voice 
or firmness to gc»on. 

Nothing can be more atrious or less phasin’^ than his 
singing voice; he seems to have none; and tune or air 
hardly seem to be aimed at; so queer, wild, strange a 
rumblit!^ of sounds never did I before hear; and very con- 
tentedly can 1 go to the grave, if I never do again. His 
SOU" is the only thing that is savage belonging to him. 

The story that the words told, was laughable enough, for 
he took great pains to explain to us the English of the song. 
It appeared to be a sort of trio between an old woman, a 
j’oung woman, and a )’Oung man. The two latter are enter- 
taining each other with praises of their merits and protesta- 
tions of their passions, when the old woman enters, and en- 
deavours to fairs Paimablc to the youth ; but, as she cannot 
boast of her charms, she is very earnest in displaying her 
dress, and making him observe and admire her taste and 
fancy. Omiah, who stood up to ar/the scene, was e.\tremely 
droll and diverting by the grimaces, minauderies, and affecta- 
tion he assumed for this character, examining and regarding 
himself and his dress with the most conceited self-com- 
placency. The youth then avows his passion for the nymph; 
the old woman sends her away, and, to use Omiah's own 
words, coming forward to offer herself, says, “Cornel matyy 
mel ” The 5 -oung man starts as if he had seen a viper, then 
makes her a bow, begs to be e.xcused, and runs off. 

Though the singing of Omy is so barbarous, hie actions, 
the expression he gives to each character, are so original and 
so diverting, that they did not fail to afford us very great en- 
tertainment of the risible kind. 

*»•««* 


December 30th. 

My brother James, to our great joy and satisfaction, is 
returned home safe from America, which he has left in most 
terrible disorder. He is extremely well in health and spirits; 
and has undergone great hardships, which he has, however, 
gained both credit and friends by. He has a brave soul, 
and disdains all self-applause and egotism; nevertheless he 
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Maid Marian may he ihe deputy s wife of tlie ward to thee." ‘ 
Besides you never could be better spared by that R[ogue] 
your father than* now; as all his first vol. is gone to the 
press, and wliat remains to be done lies between him and 
the printers, for surely my little friend Suzette can at any 
time, much more at such a pinch, make out a list of sub- 
scribers as well as yourself. My love to her, and beg her to 
undertake it — Look ye, Fanny, at this time of year all our 
comforts .must lye within doors; for you know how sur- 
rounded we are with clay and mud without — therefore at all 
events you must come (and no excuse to be admitted) to 
keep us alive, and in spirits. — What can Jem do \rith a par- 
cel of old Fograms, without some other help to keep up the 
ball? — If any objection is made to this my proposal by the 
superiors of the house, on pretence that you cannot be spared, 
produce this letter, and tell that R[ogue] y' father, and that 
honest woman, your mother, my friend. Goody Bramble, 
that I make it my request; and make a point of it besides in 
• * * as for Jem, give my love to him, and tell 

him I tvant to secure him before-hand; that when he comes 
to be an Admiral, (which I am as sure he will be — and I am a 
devil of a prophet — as that I now have a pen in my hand,) 
and struts about, and gives himself lordly airs, I may tell 
him, times are much alter’d since I gave him such a thorough 
licking-bout at back gammon. 

Adieu, y' affectionate Daddy, S. C. 


Dame Ham and Kate long to see you both. 

[These fragments put together, form the lower half of the last 
leaf of a letter. Ten lines are made illegible by pen-strokes, not, 
we think, those of Fanny — as a note of hers remains below the 
effacement, “ This prophecy was fulfilled, very happily, though 
very late." 

In the “ Navy List” for 1814, James Burney is described as a 
retired captain, rrith the rank of rear-admiral] 


* First Part of King Henry IV, act iii, sc. 3, 
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parcel would have been too heaiy to be safe only packed in 
paper, so they must wait till the next opportunity. • 

Our visit to Mrs. Ord proved very agreeable. The party 
was small, but seiKt; consisting of Dr. Russel, who I' have 
mentioned at one of our Concerts; * Mr. Pepys, a man who, 
to the most fashionable air, dress, and address, adds great 
shrewdness, and drollery;' Mr. Burrows, a clerg}'man who is 
a wit, in a peculiar style, chusing to aim all his fire at the 
Ton, in which he sometimes succeeds very well ; ’ Mr. Wright, 
a stupid man, but one who was so obliging as to be genei^Iy 
silent; his wife, who did not make him blush by her superiority; 
Miss Wright, who is rather pretty, and very sensible and 
agreeable; Mr. Ord, the eldest hope of the family, who is an 
exceeding handsome youth, and seems good natured and all 
that; Dr. Mrs. and F. and S. Burney. 

O but, I should have first mentioned Mrs. Smith, who you 
may perhaps formerly have known, as she was an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Greville’s. She is very little, ugly, and terribly 
deformed; but she is quick, clever, and entertaining. 

Mrs. Ord herself is almost the best mistress of a family I 
ever saw; she is so easy, so chearfuUy polite, that it is not 
possible for a guest in her house to feel the least restraint. 
She banishes all ceremony and formality, and made us all 
draw our chairs about a table, which she kept in the middle 


* Dr. Patrick Russel, from Aleppo, whom we met with Bruce in 1775- 
He wrote an account of Aleppo. 

“ Afterwards Sir William Weller Pepys, brother of Sir Lucas Pepys, 
M.D. Sir William was called by Dr. Burney, Mrs. Thrale’s “Master 
in Chancery,” to distinmrish him from " Aly Master," the name given by 
Mrs. Thrale to her husband, which had been caught up by Dr. Johnson, 
and all the intimate friends of “ My Master" antf “ My Mistress.” Sir 
William (said Horace Walpole, in pleasantry or malice) had “a nose 
longer than himself.” He gave, as well as frequented, Blue-Stocking 
parties. 

^ The Rev. Dr. Burrows, rector of St. Clement Danes in the Strand, 
and of Hadley, or Hadldgh, "on the other side of Enfield Chace,”hnd, 
according to Hannah More, "a peculiar vein of wit, a truly original 
way of thinking, a singular talent in education, and an uncommon 
felicity as an earnest and awakening preacher.” Boz^, with Dr. John- 
son, heard his sermon on Good Friday, 1779, and gives some account 
of it He was friendly with Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Chapone, 
and others of the fashionable, but serious, " Blues.” 
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of tlie room, and railed the best friend to sociable convcrsa- 
tiorf.* 

We stayed till near eleven o’clock, and bad neither cards, 
music or dancing. It was a true Coirjcrsatwne. Every body 
went away well satisfied, and rctiirning thanks to Mrs. Ord 
for having been admitted to the party. .My attention was 
given too generally and indiscriniin.ately to all side.s, to enable 
me to write you any of the conversation, which I would 
othenvise do. 

Mr. Bruce had a bad cold, and wa.s not there. M'lien we 
took leave, my father told Mrs. Ord that it gave him great 
pleasure to say, that he knew or Ihrre /o’l/ses even m 
these times, wliere company could be entertained and got 
together merely by conversation, unassisted by card.s, etc. 

“Such parties as .Mrs. Ord collects,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“cannot fat/ in regard to entertainment.” “And yet’ 
answered Mr- Pepys, “ I have known meetings where tMoal 
pleasure has been proposed antk~cxpectcd, and where the 
tngredienis have been equally good, and yet the fnidifirts has 
proved very bad.” 

“True',” relumed my father, “for if the i»^rediints are 
not we/l vtixtd, their separate goodness does not signify; for 
if one is a little too sour, and another a little too sweet, or 
too bitter, they counteract each other: But Mrs. Ord is an 
e.xcellent cook, and takc-s care not to put clashing materials 
into one mess.” .... 

[Mr. Burney,-] Hetty and I took a ualk in the Park on 
Sunday morning, where among others, we saw the young and 
handsome Duchess of Devonshire, walking in such an un- 
dressed and slatemly manner, as, in former times, -Mrs. 
Rishton might have done in Chesington garden. Two of 
her curls came quite unpinned, and fell lank on one of her 
shoulders; one shoe %vas do'vn at heel, the trimming of her 
jacket and coat was in some places unsown ; her cap was 


' Mrs. Ord \iras a woman of social distinction, who did not Quite 
belong to the Bas but visited, and recciv^ them, and hao the 

art of mixing them skilfully with those of other sets, without incurring 
the readv sneer of Horace Walpole at Mrs. Montagu and her 
ades,” ‘‘Mrs. Vesey and her Babels or CkaoSy^ and the scientific 
Saittmalia ’’ of Sir Joseph Banks, has written on this letter 

** F, B/s first visit to Mrs, Ord,” 
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awr}’; and her cloak which was rusty and powdered, was 
flung half on and half OS'. Had she not had a sen’artt in a 
superb livery Ijehind her, she would certainly have been 
affronted. Every creature turned back to stare at her. In- 
deed I think her verj’ handsome, and she has a look of 
innocence and artlessness that made me quite sorry she 
should be so foolishly negligent of her person. She had hold 
of the Duke’s arm, who is the very reverse of herself, for he 
is ugly, tidy, and grave. He looks like a very mean shop- 
keeper’s journeyman.’ 

Omai, who was in the Park, called here this morning, and 
says that he went to her Grace, and asked her why she let 
her hair go in that manner? — Ha, Ha, Ha! — Don’t you 
laugh at her having a lesson of attention from an Ota- 
heitan? .... 

My dearest Sir, 

Your ever affec" F. B. 


[Mbs Burney to Mr. Crisp.] 

July — 76. 

Now really, my dear Daddy, this is prodigiously curious! 
— Was it me or yon who should first shew signs of lifel Does 
the traveller, or the fixed resident expect reasonably the first 


* Perhaps Gainsborough and Re)uolds made Geoigiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, a beauty. Wraxall says that “ her hair was not without a 
tinge of red; and her face, though pleasing, yet had it not been il- 
luminated by her mind, might have l>een considered as an ordinary 
countenance. Descended in the fourth degree lineally from Sarah 
Jennings, the wife of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, she re- 
sembled the portraits of that celebrated woman.” Of William, Duke of 
Devonshire, whom she married willingly, at seventeen, her own distant 
relation, Mrs. Delany, s.ays: “ She was so fecttUarly happy as to think 
his Grace very agreeable. The Duke’s intimate friends say that he has 
sense, and does not want merit, — to be sure the jewel has not been 
vcell-polished: had he fallen under the tuition of the late Lord Chester- 
field, he might have possessed les Graces, but, at present, only that of 
his Dukedom lielongs to him.” Wraxall confirms his having sense, and 
even learning, although "constitutional apathy formed his distinguish- 
ing charactenstic,” For Fanny’s opinion of this Duchess when she met 
her in 1791, see the filth volume of her later diary. 
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letter? Besides, till you issue your orders, and give me a few 
hints, «I don’t know what to write about, furtlier than, a /viV 
of heat th — ^which take as follows: — • 

My father is charniiitj^ly. My mother .still'very weak, but 
acknowledges herself to be Ireltcr. She is now at Lynn. As 
to the destination of the family for the rest of the .Ntnnmer, I 
am even yet in the dark, and cannot give you any in- 
telligence. 

But the great Man of Men is your friend Janies, who is 
now, in fart and in forcer. Captain of his shiji, though, alas! 
not in honour or profit. 'I'lie case is, Captain Clarke has 
obtained permission to stay .some time longer in town, to 
settle his affairs, and in the hope of profiting by some Act — 
that I don’t very well understand — concerning debtors. He 
has surrendered himself, and is now actually in the King’s 
Bench.’ An order has been sent from the Admiralty to our 


' Captain Cook embarked on the ijth of Julv, 1776. .•Vfier Cook 
rvas slam by the natives of Owhyhec on the 14th of Deccmlier, I/’S, 
Tames Humey rvas transferred to Cook’s ship, the “ Discovery,” a-S first 
lieutenant. On his return, in 1780, «e find Fanny writing: “Mr. 
Thrale, I belics’e, is gone this day to the ‘ Discovery,' to see Jim on 
board. Dr. Johnson also intends visiting him in his snip. And he has 
an invitation to Streatham, whither he means to accompany me when I 
go nest.” We also find Dr. Johnson wondering at “the gentle and 
humane manners” of James Burney, after he had “ lived so long among 
sailors and savages.” In 1S03, Captain Burney began to publish his 
“Chronological History' of Discovericsin the South Sea,” in five volumes, 
4to, 1803-1817. ■ On the iSth of November, 1803, Southey wrote to his 
friend Rickman, “lam manufacturing a piece ofl’atcmoster Row goods, 
value three guineas, out of Capmin Burney's book ; and not very easy 
work, it being always more difficult to dilate praise than censure.” 
Southey and Captain Burney had a common friend in Mr. Rickman, the 
Secretary to the Speaker of the House of Commons. In June, 1S04, 
Southey tells Coleridge of a dinner at Mr. Sotheby’s where he met some 
“lions,” among whom was Dr. Charles Burney, the younger, who, 
“after a long silence, broke out into a discourse upon the properties of 
the conjuncuon Q:tam. Except his quamieat knowledge, which i-s as 
profound as you will imagine, he knows nothing but bibliography, or the 
sdence of Ijtle.pages, impresses, and dates. It was a relief to leave 
him, and find his brother, the Captain, at Rickman’s, smoking after 
supper, and letting out pufis at one comer of his mouth, and puns at the 
otnetj^’ In 180S, Southey writes that “ the new Review” (“The Quar- 
terly’’) “is to appear in April. Among the persons who are calculated 
upon to write in it there are Frere, G. E/lis, Heber, Copleston the 
Oxford Boetry Piofessor, Miss Baillie, Sharon Turner, and Captain 
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place — and ■vrith them went Charlotte, who is to accompany 
my ntother to Wales, where she proposes spending near two 
months. That dear little girl went so much a centre Cirur, 
that I was quite sorry and concerned for her. I beliere she 
would willingly and literally have parted with a little finger 
to have been left behind with me, and no wonder — for 
she is never spoke to, never noticed at all, e.\cept as an 
errand runner: in which capacity, I am apt to suspect, she 
now travels, as she is by no means a favourite; however 
while my father is of the party, who leaves them at Bristol, 
I hope she may be happy. I should myself have gone, but 
for the difficulty of placing Charlotte and Sally anv'where 
properly. And so I am now quite alone, — at large and at 
liberty ! — Hetty and Susy remain at Worcester till September. 
I have nobody but little Sally for a companion. But I have 
no dread of ennin\ nor fear of idleness or listlessness. I am 
going (as soon as I have finished this letter) to study Italian, 
which I can do alone at least as easily as I did -French. 
However, I believe I shall be rather more engaged, than less; 
for since my intended situation has been known, I have t& 
ceived more invitations, &€., than I ever did before, and in 
particular, my good old friend, Mr. Hutton, no sooner heard 
of my summer destination, than he made me a most earnest 
inHte to r-isit his wife; — which he never before did to any of 
the family. The Miss Paynes, who are really sweet girls, and 
very great favourites with me, — will almost live with me, for 
they are so willing to come here, that they want nothing but 
asking to be-with me for ever, and they serve admirably to 
keep up my spirits, and excite all sorts of nonsensical sport 
and jollity. Indeed, but for them, I believe I should be apt 
to confine ' 

*••*■•* 


[A portion of a letter from Mr. Crjsp to Miss Burxev.] ' 


My dear Fanny, 


Sepl^ 1776.3 


.... What? Do you believe I hare draft your corre- 
spondencel and ask, ■u.’hat you have done! — in answer to this 


^ The rest of the letter is missing. 

The greater part of this iettcr oefaced by pen-strokes. 


I'KANri:s lU'KNKV 


1 




M3 


>ji;.i ry th:'- i' my n jiiy, ntnl ilint in the T.iri'i'tiiy of 
ni_\ l)cir;- - thcfr r,(i; ,i5..ivi' i«c» <>r ihrn' p-jojiU- in Uic 

Vv.ir'i} 1 line vo Wi-ll .t I'lxr-.ity }Un i-.i\ ■ Xn-xwx r.otu ■ - 

'iii'. i’ .r I'nirc' jv 'liiii ;;rr: ] ’....iilil picftr, no! oik; — M y ■ i-.tcr 
(i.i'!. i'- prt,!!)- niiirh f>f rho ’■.inn; iv.ty of jliink'in.;; for she 
}lv- l,nov. n hv: .1 Ion.; wliili', tlio' ■■ten lu r ■•0 l.nelv. — . . , . 
1 liv’d loin; cmni.;!) jn tlic world, to ;- c llic futility of 

proff'^K'n'-: .ind the invt.Tlulity of cl).Tt.it;ii,(>.. Inimnur?. .niul 
■tvh.nt .-'.re mik'd fricnddiip-. : - in .n enur'o of ymr> tlio com- 
rntree of ll'..it world roinmonly renvt tm-s nil thc'-c tiiiiifts 
toji'-y turvy ; if th.it ch.inye shoukl h.ii'jK.n 111 hinny Iturncy, 
it i^ no: likely .it my time of life, I shtitild live to ice it, .vo I 
ini pl.id to mteh the pre'ent moment, .intl enjoy it, while 

it 1-io.s \dieii, my dmr h'.nnny. Vonr affection.ite 

I k’.ddv, 

S. C. 

(i.ivt and Ham .incl K.itc Fend their love. 


(Tlie<c fmRnicnfv of .1 letter from .Mr. Cnsp to F.nnny were 
apparently mitten in November, 

.... rc.illy concerned whet) you tell . . . rold.s and 
cupping-!, and still continuing unwell, intl yet he ‘ mu.st go 
out, in'tead of nursing at home — this money Itunting i.s .1 
cur.‘ed thing. — I knovv too well how it must be with him, by 
my.self — for if I w.is starving I rould not turn out for bread, 
nor, in my present state of health, shift my (juarter.s, and lye 
out [of] my bed, 'tho the house were in danger of falling. 
Tis true he is not a quarter so bad as I am ; but still he 
must feel what ’tis to be forced out of doors to attend and 
humour jvjople he does not .... 

Tliank you, my dear Fanny, for your conversation piece at 
Sir James I^ke's.^ If specimens of this kind had been pre- 
served of the different Tons that have succeeded one another 
for twenty centuries last past, how interesting would they 
have been ! infinitely more so, than antique statues, b.is- 
reliefs, and intaglio’s. To compare the vanities and puppyisms 
of the Greek and Roman, and Gothic, and Moorish, and 
Ecclesiastic reigning fine gentlemen of the day with one an- 


* [Dr. Barney.] 


* This has not been found. 
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other, and the present aije must be n hijih entertainment 
a mind that has a turn for a mixture of contemplation > 
satire; and to do you justice, Fanny, you paint xecll; t i 
fore send me more, and more * 


[A portion of a letter from ^^Is,s JBcJtNr.v to^Mn. 
endf>rsed by him a Dec'', 1776. |‘ 

* • * * * * -I 

The party consisted of Signora Agujari, — ^invited 
the least thouj^ht of her singing, and merely as an (t"-!'- 
herself. She looked charmingly, though horribly ill 
in old court mouniin^, by way of being quite in the fasni ^ 
Signor Colla, and his iristc sister, stupid as a post, an^ 
tired to death, for she neither speaks French or 
was condemned merely to look and be looked at all 
evening. 

Mrs. Ord, a very’ charming woman, of whom I have ^ 
more than once.'' Her daughter, of whom ditto- Mt. Dr , 
near relation, a most agreeable, well bred, lively young rn 
who is just returned from his travels, and talked French aa^ 
Italian delightfully. He is an enthusiast in music, and sceta^ 
to enjoy Agujari with a rapture little short of what ;cr 
ourselves. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, a hard featured, tall, hard voiced and 
mannered Irishman: fond of music, but fonder ofi/crn/rW 
than of listening , — as are many other people who shall 
nameless. Miss Fitzgerald, his daughter, as droll a sprt 
piece of goods (to use your expression) as one might 
know. She is good natured and sprightly, but so unl'S 
other Misses of the present time that she is really divertiut 
for she speaks her mind as freely and readily before a root 


' The first page of this letter has been made illegible. l, 

- Fe^v were kinder to Fanny than ^ras Mrs, Ord, who bccaoj^ 
“chaf^ron/^ when one was ne^ed, after “ EveUna^* had caused her 
be invited to balls and panics for her saic; whip 

her to "Windsor, to begin her court-service; and, when she was v. 
out by illness, look her on a pleasant journey of three months throi^ 
the south-west of England to restore her health. 
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^ull of company, as if with only a single friend. She laughs 
louder than a man, pokes her head vehemently, dresses 
shockingly, and ha^ a carriage the raost////^a/« that ever was 
seen. Keene Fitzgerald is half a co.xcomb and h^f a man 
of sense; now humble and diffident; now satisfied and con- 
ceited; and so much for him. Mr. Nollekens, who is a jolly, 
fat, lisping, laughing, underbred, good humoured man as 
lives: his merit seems pretty much confined to his profession, 
and his language is as vulgar as his works are elegant.' Mrs. 
Nollekens, his Avife, a civil, obliging, gentle sort of woman; 
rather too complaisant.'' 


’ In due time, Nollekens “ chopped out heads ” (ns Dr. Johnson said) 
of Dr. Burney, Dr. Charles Bumey, and Captain James Burney. We 

£ ‘ve, as an illustration of this scuiptor’s character, a story told by 
ieut-Colonel Phillips (Dr. Burney’s son-in-law) to J. T, Smith, keeper 
of the prints and drawings in the British Museum. Nollekens “dropped 
in” at Dr. Burney’s while Piorzi and Signora Corri were singing a 
“ dueliiiw” accompanied by Domenica (the lady’s husband) on the 
violin. There was applause; while it was lessening, “Nolly” called 
out, “ Dr. Bumey ! I don’t like that kind of music. I heard a good deal 
of it in Italy, bull like the Scotch and English music better.” Dr. Bumey, 
stepping fonvard, said, “ Suppose a person to say, ‘ Well, I have been 
to Rome, saw the Apollo, and many fine works, but for all that, give me 
a good barber’s block ! ’ ” “ Ay, Mo/ would be talking Itie a foci! ” re- 
joined the sculptor. “Mrs. Nollekens was a daughter of Saunders 
Welch,” who was beloved by Henry Fielding, and by Dr. Johnson. 
Fielding, whom he succeeded as police-magistrate, called him “my 
friend, Mr. Welch, whom I never think or speak of but with love and 
esteem,” and Dr. Johnson wrote of him as “ one of my best and dearest 
friends.” Mrs. Nollekens, now and then, checked her “ little Nolly ” 
(as she called him) by reference to Dr. Bumey. She “ wished from her 
heart that Dr. Bumey would come in just now!” when “ Nolly” (as he 
yearly did on May-day) “ kept time with his feet to the stmmming to 
which the milk-maids danced with their garlands before his parlour- 
window.” See for both of them J. T. Smith’s very entertaining “Life 
of Nollekens.” 

* Mrs. Nollekens was a very lovdy woman, but her share of brains 
seems to have been bestowed upon her able, but rather odd, sister 
(Dr. Johnson’s “.Miss Nan<^”), who knew seven languages, and 
travelled upon the Continent in man’s clothes, with her hair in a bag, 
and a sword by her side, for her greater convenience and independence. 
Mary Welch (Mrs. Nollekens) was painted by Angelica Kauffman as 
Innocence, with a dove. Smith makes out that Dr. Johnson had had 
“serious thoughts” of marrying Mary Welch, but tbb rests on the 
authority of Mr. Nollekens, who said the doctor, when "joked abctU" 
Mrs. Nollekens, observed, “Yes, I think Jlary would have been mine. 
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Cjovcnior Pevnynci,’ ntiU Mr. Diifitcy Lonj;;’ wilh these 
two, ns I hnfl no conversation, T cm sny nnthiofi- 

Miss 15. — somclh’n^y n .sistcr-in-l.tw of»Mr. Haytf; of tlie 
Pantheon: .a yount; Intly ()uitc i: /a mc^ie , — every p.art t)f her 
dress, the very pink and extreme of the fashion : - tier head 
erect and stiff ns any statue; — her voice low, and delicate, 
and mincing; — her hair’ higher than twelve wigs .stuck one 
on the other; — her waist taper and pinched, evidently; — her 
eyes cast langui.shingly from one object to another, and her 
conversation veiy much the thine;, ll'hat was most pleasant, 
this fashion.able lady cune in with Miss I'it/gemld. who is .so 
exactly her opposite that they could never be looked at witli- 
out having ihedifferetice rem.arked. Mr. .^Ierlin, Mr. Hiirney, 
and my sister. 

O how we all wi.shed for our Daddy wltcn the Divine 


If little lochail not stepped in.’’ This sounil' like one of tliO'C jocosities 
of Dr. Johnson, sshicit were too often t.alcn in c.irncst. 

' Palcson gives William I tes'ajaic., Ks^j., tvs for Liverpool, 

1775-80, .and adds that he was “a Director of the laasl India Com- 
pjuty.” This was perhaps the “Governor” of the teat, who may also 
Iw identical with Mr. Devnynes, the chairman of the I>.st India Directors 
(“a m.an who knows his own interest as well a. most men, and looks as 
well after it ”), mcntionesl in 1795 in a letter from Richard Twining to 
his brother Thomas. There was also a Mr. John Dcs-aynes, aivnliecaiy 
to the King’s household, whom Ur. Burney met among Dr. Johnson's 
friends. 

* This svas the son of Charles Long, of Longvillc, Jamaici. and 
Hurts Hall. Saxmundham, and of Mary-, heiress of Dudley North, Ksq., 
of Glenliam Hall, Suffolk, nephew of KrancLs, Kir.st Lord KeeperGuild- 
ford. Dudley Long was M. P. in several parliaments. He asstimeil the 
rume of North in lieu of Long in 17S9. As it brings .v:ir \V. W. Penys 
in with Mr. Long, we quote one of Dr. Johnson’s rebukes to ^^ts. 
Thralc, as recorded by Boswell. “ Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to 
Mr. Dudley lamg (now North). Johnson: ‘ Nay, my dear lady, don’t 
talk so. .Mr. Long's character is very short. It is nothing- He fills a 
chair. He is a man of genteel appearance, and that is all. I know no- 
Ixxly who blasts by praise as you Jo: for whenever there is exaggerated 
praise, everybody is set against a character. They arc provoked to 
attack it. Now there is Pepys; you praised that man with such dis- 
proportion, that I was incited to lessen him, perhaps more than he 
deserves. His Hoed is sifon your head. By the same principle, your 
malice defeats itself; for jxiur censure is too violent.’ ” 

’ The word "head” was first written, but changed to “Ac/'r” in after 
days, when ladies had ceascvl to have powdered "tiles” reared high 
upon wire and cushions. 
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Agujari said she would singl She was all good humour and 
sweetness. She sang — O, Sir! — what words can I use? — 
Could I write whjt she desen-es, you would come to hear 
her, let what would be the consequence. O, Mr. Crisp, she 
would heal all your complaints, — her voice would restore 
you to health and spirits, — I think it is almost greater than 
ever, — and then, when softened, so sweet, so mellow, so 
affecting! She has ever}' thing! — ever)' requisite to accom- 
plish a singer, in every' style and manner! — the sublime and 
the beautiful equally at command! I tremble not lest she 
should not answer to you, for she cannot, cannot fail 1 She 
astonishes and she aftects at pleasure — O that you could 
come and hear her! Is it impossible? I die to have you enjoy 
the greatest luxury the world can offer; — such to me — such, 
I am sure, to you, would be the singing of Agujari ! Adieu, 
dear Sir, my love to Mrs. Hamilton and Kitty, 

Ever most truly yours, F. B. 
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{On ilic wrapper of (his Venn’s letters, arc the woitls — 

“ Paris of Letters In and from Mr, Crisp and F. 11 . in J/?/." 

“ First sitiht of Ur. Johnson, Mrs. and Nlivs Thr.de, and .Mr. 
Seward. N.H. — This is tlic only Icticr of nty own t have 
preserved of this year .... for reasons {;ivcn in the pre- 
cedinj,'." 

The letters destroyed in 17/6 were “on faniily .subjects.’’ On 
another wrapper, which has once Irccn used for tlic: e letters of 
1777, a letter is mentioned, concerninjt “ Dr. lohn.son and .Sir 
Philip Jennin^js Clcrkc.” No .such letter has been found. We 
believe that, by mistake, some account of a wanii politiral dis- 
pute at Sirc.athain, in 1779, between Ur. Johnson and Sir P. J. 
CIcrke, wa.s once unsplncfd in this cover, that the error «;is 
detected, and the paper put into its proper place. It is to be 
found in the diaries already printetl. It will l>c observed on 
reference to them that .Sir Phili|) is desrribed ns if F.anny saw 
him for the first time in 1770. Pages arc probably missing at 
either end of the visits to Gloucester, and to Westuood Park. 
.■\ftcr that, the names of Sir John I’cchcll, Mr. Pcclieil, Miss 
Pechell, Miss Chambers and .Miss Hetty [Chambers]. .Miss 
Jones, and Dr. Johnson of Worcester occur tn .Madame D'.-\r- 
blay’s notes, but all concerning them is lost 

1777 was the year when the copying of the rough draft of 
“Kveiina” had made such progress, that the book is, for the 
first time. Obscurely hinted .at m the letter to Susan of the 15th 
of March, and distinctly waitien of in the pages called the pre- 
lude to the Worcester Journal These detached introductory 
pages are (with csccplions enclosed in brackets) in the hand- 
writing of Fanny after her apprenticeship as copyist to her 
father; that is, in clear, c.Tsy, and rather large characters, dis- 
tinct from the small running scrawl of her earliest diaries, and 
the less distinct and blacker writing of her old age. “The 
prelude ” may have been written as an introduction to the Ihir- 
borne Journal, when that was given back to her, after being 
handed about by Susan and Mr. Crisp to those who were to 
be trusted, as the Tcignmouth Journal had been before it ; or, 
it may have been added when her letters to Susan were re- 
turned to her. 

The words and passages in brackets arc much later.] 
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[From Miss Burkuy to Miss S. Buknev.] ' 

[Chciington.] 

Y’’our letter, my dear Susy, wxs a most acceptable regale 
to me; but I wish you would remember my so ohen repeated 
request and entreaty, to give me nvo for one, which ] could 
]>lain\y prove would be but Justice and equity, according to 
the situations we are in; but that I will not affront )’our 
judgement by supposing you require my assislancc for dis- 
covering what is so obvious, I thin): you can't much wonder 
that Miss C. is not fond of her mornings amusement at our 
house. Upon my word, I am ashamed to lltitik of it. I don't 
know which was worst the raspberry or the cofTee; but t;o- 
of the rffreshment kind seems palateable in tfainl 
Martin’s. Pray, when you see her next, make my be.st ctmi- 
pliments to her, I die to hear the Vau.vhall .Mad .Song; I 
have an idea of it, that makes wc almost mad, that 1 missed 
it. However, to recover my .senses, 1 must think of th.rt 
pretty couplet, which you knotv, of old, is alwa).s a consob- 
tion to me, namely, 

“What is wi.sliing?— wi.shing nil! not do; 

We cannot liave a c.ike, - and eat it too!'' 
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di?covcriny any bolilncj^s, manifcEt*; an int<.Tiial dirtiilciKcof 
l)t‘ing uclcnmt: to what is taken. 

Now, .IS 1 hope 1 h.U’c cleared uji this point to your 
£.aiisf.i(:tion and to the utter extinction of .all vulp.ir preju- 
dices, I entreat that I naay never again hear vu shal)by an 
apology. 

We (MAS our time here very Kcrenely, and distant as you 
may think us from the great world, I sometimes find nn self 
in the midst of it, though nolKidy sus(wcts the briiliamw of 
the com[wny I occasionally keep,' We walk, talk, write, 
read, eat, drink, thrum, and slecj). 'I'liese are our recre-ttions, 
which for your better conception 1 will .somewhat enl.irge 
U(>on. 

Imprimis; — MVrr-o/e.- The brightness of the sun invite-s 
us abroad; the tranquillity of the .scene promist-s all the 
ple.asurus of philosophic contemplation, w hich, " n'(r stu.iious 
of rural antirsonoie," I eagerly [)ursue. Mais, hela.s: scarce 
have I wandered over half a muadow, ere /itr bleak xvuids 
xchistU round tny head: off flies my faithless hat; my (ler- 
fidious claak endeavours to follow,— even though it clings 
with well-acted fondne.ss to my neck ; my apron, my gown, 
all my habiliments, witii relwllious emotion, wage a civil war 
with the ^folhtr Ciiuntry I though there is not an indi\-idual 
among them, but has been indebted to me for the very c.xist- 
ence, by which they so treacherously betray me.' My sho-rs 
too, though they cannot, like the rest, brave me to my teeth, 
.are equ.ally false .and worthless; for, far from aiding me by 
springing fonvard, with the generous zeal they owe me for 
h.aving rescued them from the dark and dusty warehou.se i.-i 
which they were pent, — they fail me in the vein- moment I 
require their assistance, sink me in bogs, pop me into the 
mud, and attaching themselves r.uhcr to the mire than to the 
leet which guide them, threaten me perpetually with deser- 
tion ; and I shall not be much surprised, if some day when 
1 least think of it, they should give me the slip, .and settle 
themselves by the way. 

Secondly;— /f V/rr/c. That you can do yourself ; so I shall 
not enter into a minute discussion of this point. 


' That of my Lords Orville and Merton, Sir Clement Willoughby, 
Lady L.ouisa Larpent, Lady Howard, etc. 
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Thirdly ; — IFe -write; that is thus: Mr. Crisp writes to 
Miss Simmons; Mrs. Hamilton to the butcher; and Miss 
Cooke, a list of clbthes for the washerwoman; and as to me, 
— do you know I write to jw/ ever}- evening, while the family 
play at cards? The folks here often marvel at your ingratitude 
in sending me so few returns in kind. 

Fourthly ; — We read; Mr. Crisp pores over Crit. Reviews 
and Sir John Hawkens (j/V);' Mrs. Hamilton, the trades- 
men’s bills; Miss Cook, her own Pocket-book or Ladies' 
Memorandum; and I am studj'ing against I return to town, 
Le Diable Boiteux, which contains no few moral sentences, 
proper for those who dwell in a great Metropolis. 

Fifthly; We eat; There is something in this part of our 
daily occupation, too singular and uncommon to be passed 
over, without some particular notice and observation. Our 
method is as follows: we have certain substances of various 
sorts, consisting chiefly of beasts, birds and vegetables, which 
being first roasted, boiled, or baked (N.B. We shall not eat 
raw flesh till Mr. Bruce publishes his Travels), are put upon 
dishes either of pewter, earthen-ware, or china; and then 
being cut into small divisions, ever)' plate receives a part. 
After this, with the aid of a knife and fork, the divisions are 
made still smaller; they are then (care being taken not to 
maim the mouth by the above offensive weapons) put between 
the lips, where by the aid of the teeth the divisions arc made 
yet more delicate, till, diminishing almost insensibly, they 
form a general mash, or wad, and are then swallowed. 

I must continue my account of our Lives in my next. 

^ r ♦ 


‘ T)ic ‘’(Icncml Historj-of the Science and Practice of Music," in 
five volumes, quarto, 1 ))' Sir John Hawkins, svas published in the same 
year (1776) as Dr. Iturney's first volume of the ‘’Gcncr.il Histnrj- of 
Music." \Vc find in ItoswcIlV “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 
August 20, 1771: “Holh .Sir John Hawkins's and Dr. Iturncy's ‘His- 
tors- of Music’ bad then been ndvcrtiserl. Tasked if this was not un- 
lucky: would the)' not hurt one another? Joii.S'soK: “No, sir. They 
do good to one another. Some svill buy the one, some the other, and 
compare them ; and wa a t.ilk is made about a thing, amd the boolas arc 
sold.'” 
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My sister Burney was invited to meet and play to them. 
The conversation was supported with a good deal of vivacity 
(N.B. my father being at home) for about half an hour, and 
then iietty and Suihij’,' for the first time iti public, played a 
duet j and in the midst of this performance Dr. Johnson was 
announced. He is, indeed, very ill-favoured; is tall and 
stout; but stoops terribly; he is almost bent double. His 
mouth is almost [constantly opening and shutting],’ as if he 
was chewing. He has a strange method of frequently twirl- 
ing his fingers, and twisting his hands. His body is in con- 
tinual agitation, sce-scrwing up and down; his feet are never 
a moment quiet; and, in short, his whole person is in per- 
petual motion. His dress, too, considering the times, and 
that he had meant to put on his best becomes, being engaged 
to dine in a large company,' was as much out of the common 
road as his figure; he had a large trig, snuff-colour coat, and 
gold buttons, but no ruffles to his shirt, [doughty fists, and 
black worsted stockings.]’ He is shockingly near-sighted, 


than any firm in London, according to a list of 1759-60. Thoy head this 
list with 74,734 barrels of beer, brewed in the year. After them come 
Whitbread, Tnieman, and then ‘'Thrail," brewing then only 32,740 
barrels. According to Mrs. Thrale, this "polite and agreeable young 
man," who was of the “ Charter-House, ana Oxford,” ‘‘displeased and 
grieved his father by his preference of literature to riches j” but (she 
adds) "his head was not rjuitc richt.” Jifr. Thrale was, perhaps, not 
much “grieved and disappointed” when the heir of a rival turned out a 
literary trifier, and became (as Dr. Johnson wtoIc) "a great favourite 
at Streatham," Mr. Seward wrote papers in magarincs, and kept a 
common-place book, which he published under the names of "Anec- 
dotes,” itc,, S vols., 1795-7 : " blryiaphiana,” 2 vols., 1799. He is 
often met in Fanny's Diaries, 177S-84, and, now and then, in lioswcU's 
"Johnson.” 

‘ It w.as .Sm/in's first time of piaying in public with Hetty, who 
almost always played at Dr. Humey's concerts. 

’ Added m lieu of other words. 

’ It is not easy to make sense of this pavvage, as two lines have been 
cR'aced, and “doughty fists, and black w-orsted stockings” arc of later 
writing. We have a strong suspicion that “ doughty fists " was originally 
“dirty fists.” Sec Charlotte’s fragment. No. 2. As all rebating to 
Dr, Johnson is of interest, even to the “ rusty black stockings," the 
hisfotical suit of brown, and " the brown tradesman's w ig," m whidi 
Dr, Routh (who almost lived a century) remcTnlaered, in 1840, seeing 
Johnson on his last visit to Oxford in 17S4, ire subjoin the opinions of 
Fuseli who knew him, and Reynolds, who knew- him far Ivetlcr (indeed 
for thirty years), uiwn his (so-called) conTuItbe movements- f'-;— — 
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from tho books, as we were in the lil)rar}-; lie pored over 
tlioni. [shelf by siielf,] almost touching the backs of ilicm 
with his eyo-lashes,*as he read their titles. At last, having 
fixed upon one, he began, without further ceremony, to read 
(to himself,] all the lime standing at a distance from the 
comp.any. We were [all] verj- much provoked, as we perfectly 
languished to hear him talk; but it seems he is tlie most 
silent creature, when not p.irticularly drawn out, in the 
world.' 

My sister then played another duel with my father; but 
Dr. Johnson w.as so deep in the Eiuyclopidie that, as lie is 
very deaf, I question if he even knew what was going fonvard. 
When this was over, Mrs. Thrale, in a laughing manner, said, 
“ Pray, Dr. Burney, can you tell me what that song was and 
whose, which Savoi sung last night at Bach’s Concert, and 
which j’ou did not hear? " My father confessed himself by 
no means so good a dinner, not having had time to consult 
the stars, though in the house of Sir Isaac Newton. How- 
ever, wishing to draw Dr. Johnson into some conversation, 
he told him the question. The Doctor, seeing his drift, good- 
naturedly put away his book, and said very drolly, “And 
pray, Sir, ',i<ho is Bachl is he a piper?” Many exclamations 
of surprise you will believe followed this question. “Why 
you have read his name often in the papers,” said Mrs. 
Thrale; and then [she] gave him some account of his 
Concert, and the number of fine performances she had 
heard at it. 

“ Pray,” said he, [gravely,] “ Madam, what is the ex- 
pence? ” 

“ O ! ” answered she, “ much trouble and solicitation to 
get a Subscriber’s Ticket; — or else, half a Guinea.” 

“ Trouble and solicitation,” said he, “ I will have nothing 
to do with ; but I would be willing to give eighteen pence.” 

[Ha! ha!]’ 


* “Johnson once observed to me, ‘Tom Tyers described me the 
best: “Sir (said he), yon are like a ghost: you never speak until you 
are spoken to.” ’ ” — Boswelu 

- The Bach here mentioned was J. C. Bach, called English Bach, 
one of the sons of J. S. Bach; b. Leiprig, 1735; came to London, 
1762; d. there, 1782. He ivas K. F. Abel’s partner in the famous con- 
certs given in London, 1764-82, 
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'Chocolate being then brought, we adjourned. to the din- 
ing-room.’ And here, Dr. Johnson b^ing taken from the 
books, entered freelj' and most cleverly into conversation; 
though it is remarkable he never speaks at all, but when 
spoken to; nor does he ever start, though he so admirably 
supports, any subject 

The whole party was engaged to dine at Mrs. Montague’s. 
Dr. Johnson said he had received the most flattering note he 
had ever read, or [that] any body else had ever read, by way 
of invitation. “Well! so have I too,” cried Mrs. Thrale; 
“so if a note from Mrs. Montague is to be boasted of, I 
beg mine may not be forgot” 

“ FoKrnote,” cried Dr. Johnson, “can bear no comparison 
■with mine; I am at the head of tfu Philosophers, she says.” 

“ And I,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “ have all the Muses in viy 
train 1 ” 

“ A fair battle,” said my father. “ Come, compliment for 
compliment, and see who will hold out longest.” 

“01 I am afraid for Mrs. Thrale,” cried Mr. Seward; 
“ for I know Mrs. Montague exerts all her forces, when she 
attacks Dr. Johnson.” 

“O, yes!” said Mrs. Thrale, “she has often, I know, 
flattered /urn, till he has been ready to faint.” 

“ Well, ladies,” said my father, “ you must get him between 
you to-day, and see which can lay on the paint thickest, 
Mrs. Thrale or Mrs. Montague.” 

“I had rather," cried the Doctor, [drily,] “go to Bach’s 
Concert '. ” 

After this, they talked of Mr. Garrick and his late ex- 
hibition before the King, to whom and [to] the Queen and 
Royal Family he read Lethe in character, rest a dire, in 
different %-oices, and theatrically.' Mr. Seward gave us an 


' This word has l>ccn changed in the MS. into “ drawing-rooro. 
Fanny docs not seem to liavc said “ drawing-room ’’ until slie went 
to Court, at she writes in her Windsor diary, “ the ‘ tf'nrri'snf-nvr.', 
as they call it here.” Mrs. Delany, in I755.'spcahs of her " dinini;- 
reen, tv/.!c.ir/r ic callei.” The old words were " farlcur” for any 
sitting-room; or " dining-farhur,” and ehamler or teJ- 

(.harrier, for rooms distinct from those of recefitian. 

' A farce of Garrich’.s own writing. In which he had been used to act 
m >tc than one part. 





‘."ly," r,':''-;; .^5r■ Thr-i!'’. “I.’;.): (;,-irric*. v.,-;*. i v- 
Jrm'.'.'y ijurt n; t’u- Ci'Vilnc's oT tlsc Kin,; •. •ipjil.-.u'-i,'. and did 
ri',’. !*.r,d I'.i'. iv; ci.jnx:c(!.’’ 

“Hi- Ij.'.s I'.'.n '■A if-n^r.r!,:;v;onud, ".‘aid Mr. .‘'c.v.ird, “to 
tlv: ai'pri/li.-jion of thfTli'.aln.-, iliat a mere ' IVr}- 

zri'.'.V mu'-'. Ticci-'-inly .-.nd n.^^ur.^lly divrjipoiin him." 

■‘.‘'if.'' ‘.li.i Hr. JolmM'i), "fie ‘Iiould nol, in n Royal 
ap.'.nmen!. (!.\i>ect t!ic IwiIIowjnj: .ind cl.iniour of tin- C)Vie 
Shdlini: O.TlIcr)'. The Kin;:. I di*>uljt not. pave liim .i.s niueh 
.'.pjilaii'-c, .TV r..v, rniionnlly fii.'; due; .and. indeed, pre.nt .and 
unromnio.T .as is the nu-rit (*f .^Ir, Ciarrick. no ni.an will be 
bo’fl cnouph to .aster; he h.as not h.ad hi.s just jiropoition 
both of fame and firofi:. ffe h.as long reigned tlie uneqii.aJ/ed 
fnvotin'.e of the public; .and therefore’ nolxady will mourn his 
h.ard fate, if the King .and the Rowl F.amily were not ir.ans- 
{"iir.ed into m[)lure, uiwn he.aring him read I><'the. Vet .Mr. 
Clarrick arill complain to liis friends, .and his friends will 
lament the King's want of feeling and taste: — and then Mr. 
flarrick will [kindly] cxaise the King. He will say that [His 
.Majesty] might be thinking of something else; that the 
a/Tairs of America might occur to him; or some subject of 
. more importance than Ix-thc; but, though he will say this 
- himself, he will not forgive his friends, if they do not con- 
i' ‘ tradict him!’’ 

' , But, now that I have written this satire, it is but just both 
j to .Mr. Garrick and to Dr. Johnson, to tell you what be said 
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ofthinr afterwards, when he discriminated his character wth 
equal candour ‘ and humour. 

“Garriclc,” said he, “is accused of vanity; but few men 
would have home such unremitting prosperity wth greater, 
if wth equal moderation. He is accused, too, of avarice; 
but, were he not, he would be accused of just the contrary; 
for he now lives rather as a prince than ah actor; but the 
frugality he practised, when he first appeared in the world, 
and which, even then was perhaps beyond his necessity, has 
marked his character ever since; and now, though his table, 
his equipage, and manner of living, are all the most expensire, 
and equal to those' of a nobleman, yet the original stain still 
blots his name 1 Though, had he not fixed upon himself the 
charge of avarice, he would long since have been reproached 
with luxury' and with living beyond his station in magnificence 
and splendour.” 

• Another time he said of him, “ Garrick never enters a room,, 
but he regards himself as the object of general attention, 
from whom the entertainment of the company is expected; 
and true it is, that he seldom disappoints them; for he has 
infinite humour, a very just proportion of wit, and more con- 
vivial pleasantry, than almost any other man. But then off, 
as well as on the Stage, he is always an Actor; for he thin^ 
it so incumbent upon him to be sportive, that his gaiety 
becomes mechanical [from being] habitual, and he can exert 
his spirits at all times alike, without consulting his real dis- 
position to hilarity.” 

Friday. 

I am very’ sorry that 1 cannot possibly finish this account, 
for I am bothered to death — my uncle is just come, cousins 
James and Becky are with- him. and all are bent on my re- 
turning wth them. . . 


* In his Dictionary, Dr. Johnson himself explains “Candour” as 
“sweetness of temper, kindness.” In “The Rambler,” No. 93 
he vrrites, “ Criticism has so often given occasion to the envious any 
ill-natured of gratifying their malignity, that some have thought ij 
ncccssaiy to recommend the virtue of candour without restriction, and 
to preclude all future liberty of censure.” In 1770, Burke called candour 
“a sickly habit, to which virtues were not to be sacrificed,” which tvas 
in Dr. Johnson’s own manner of thinking. 
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A tlinnVs for yours whicli 1 h.ivc just rc- 

ct'ivtd, ... • 

Vinir kituiiK'ss Js more pr.itcful to me tli.nn I c.iii express, 
— 1 .sm miiiivirous pl.ui you mi.ssed me. . . 

.\dieu. myde.nrost Sir , — .t tlious.iiul loves .and romjjliments 
to Mrs. H. .nod Kitty, .nnd believe me with .nil .TfTer.iion .niid 
gr.itiiiide 

Yours ever 

I’ltANcr.s lUtrvNT.v. 


I .nm now writing witli .n Steel Pen, wliich Mr. Cutler, [.tn 
old frientl of my f.iiherV] .n very .igree.Able m.nn, h.is just sent 
me. with .t note, nnd these lines — 

“A m.T r.here plume 

\'n, fK-lite plume,- v.n servir M.i'm’.selle Burney, — 
I’uisse tu sur[usser la \'olante dc (Jumey!”' 


[.Mr. Crisp to .Mi.ss Burnt.v.] 

Chc5. March 27, 1777. 

My dear I'.annj-, 

^'ou ain't imagine how wc miss'd you ns soon as you 
were gone — There was a \'oid, which still continues, and will 
not easily be fill'd up. 

^Vell, you arc gone, so that matter is ended. — So now write 
a long account, a journal of yourself, and all your proceed- 
ings, what you are all doing at St. Martin's, all about your 
lordly uncle, and your Worcester .... journey — A most 
minute, and particular account of your Sunday night’s con- 
cert, &a &a — &c. — In short, Tanny, in this eternal scene 
of inaction, call’d Chesington, in return for your lively, en- 
tertaining intelligence; your anecdotes, descriptions, accounts 
of people and things, you must expect nothing else, but a 
demand for more. You know this place, and its inhabitants; 
consequently the solid truth of what 1 say; so that I own, 
you can- have no real motive for such a commerce of letters 
where the ballance of trade is all on my side, except this 


* “ Gumej ’a Flying Pen,” one of the advertised pens of the day. 
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one consideration — I mean, a firm persuasion, that I mosi 
sincerely, nay ardently, interest myself in whatever concern: 
a Fannildn — ^Miat then, it may be said? This goodwill, and 
these good wshes, are barren. — I can’t help it — The soil i: 
poor, and you can have no more. 

I have now began to get on horseback, and shall try what 
air and exercise in this fine weather will do for me, in regard 
to sleep and digestion. I have likewise began a new course 
of medicines, from which, indeed, I do not expect much, as 
I know of none that are a cure for age, and the infirmities 
attending it — If I can obtain a palliation of uneasiness, some 
intervals of relief, my expectations and pretensions go no 
farther. Love to yom folks. Kate and Ham, I am convinc’d, 
have a fine regard for a Fannildn, and now, and at aU times, 
desire she may be assur'd of it — 

God bless you, my creature. 

Yours affectionately 

S. C. 


[Mr. Crisp to Miss Burxey.] 

Ches. Ap. 2 , 1777- 

[Some of Mr. Crisp’s old-world words have been effaced at the 
b^'nning of this letter.] 

D'ye think to come off so ? . . . ’ds true your letter was 
an e.xcellent one; full of e.xcellent portraits, as like, and as 
strongly painted as Sir J. Reynolds’s — M'hat then? — the' 
Concert, the Concert, you young [Torment] 1 Monday night's 
concert, Piozzi, Rauzzini, your Gentilities, and your Tran- 
quallities, as Shakespearsays! This I expect; and as circum- 
stantially described, and as highly finished, as the Johnson’s, 
Thrale’s, Garrick's, Montagues, &c. By the way, how won- ( 
derfully well, in half a dozen masterly touches, has Johnson ' 
made a striking likeness of Garrick! It half reconciles me 
to his heavy Dictionary'. I am now convinced (putting ■ 
together your account of him and what I had heard before) 
that his real forte is Conversation. His quickness, his origin- 
ality, his oddides, his singularides, (which so well become . 
him and perhaps would nobody else) must make him a model 
of an entertaining companion. M'ell, Fanny, since I can’t 
come to London, and personally part^e of the turtle feast; 



i;:-; I'KANn-s m;uNKV ir.i 

yi>i! <■' '’Ir- ;i\: :i'r n jvirj nf it, 'vr’,1 vcliTti ?!, vn 

ii r’.'.',! v.y, jci i.i <l viiih ••tu li c.irc, llint it ll,^^ nil the 
I’li’i jA"',;. n;'./'. tl;'- Iv.ith lI.iv.Mi: of tlio ('ii/iif.nf:, ninl tin; 

Tl-.t-. I'’-:".; tV,; r.if'. «r\(; iliiiik tny m('<l(';.ty ill 
to t;..-tt nv' tr. tii tv.oto. tiiotc? No, I'.'.ntiy, I know 

ui'II. V. !;■ ;i 1 .in; jo-: into jtoi'fj tjnnrt' tv- -Ik-.iiic'. Smulny 
ni.’V.'.. tf.i- I'oril .iH nlHiul yniir Worcester jonmi v niul 
\iv.;; t - k.ow iVyv Iik<’ l!i-cky? — hn*, yonr 

l^'T-i'.y unr’. ' vt yi' ott lit'- <'on<out thnt hi', son kifhvnrd shnll 
Iv to iy.:’.!:!' in tin- world, nnd tin honniir to 

hitr-v-k'. r.-if,'.io, .-iitd oitintry? . . . .‘'end nut .n joiinwl of 
t.vrry tliir.; rckiti:;.; t.' \ri'.i ntul your'-— <lid ymi deliver iny 
tv.r- .-'.to to Hetty .nmi ( ■k,.-irl<"i? how do they do? po on? 

— 1 wn'.ild V. rite y<ni more if 1 h.nd ,nny lliinp to 
MV. , , Adic'.t. 

liver \ntir nrtcclinn.Ttc Ikitidy. S. 

My love to .nil yotir folk.';. 

jTiit. .AfTit'Ot;'-: “ I’Kn.viir. to Tiir. Woucupti'.v. JontN.vi.."] 

ov,'.: 

Ik' it known to .nil whom it tnny concern, e’e'-t ;t dire, in 
the ftt.-t pl.nre, — Nolvndy: — in the •■ccond pince, the s.nnie 
{yr;on; — .md in the thir<i pl.nce, — Tli.nt Frances 

Itunu y, Spiii'-tcr. of the Fari-'h of Saint .Martin's in the Fields, 
.... did kee;i no Journal this unh.rjipy year, till she wrote 
from M'orcester to her SI^ter Susan of tlv,' same parish, and 
likew-isi; a .spinster. There are who may live to mourn thi.s. 
I'or niy part. I shall not here enumernle all the parlicul.ir 
niisfortuner, which this pap in literature may occasion, though 
I feel that they wall he of a nature most serious and melan- 
choly; hut I shall merely scrawl down such matters of 
' . moment as will be re'iuisitc to mention, in order to make 
t,*;e Worcester Jounial, which is a delicious mor.scl of learn- 
ing and profound re.asoning, intelligible to the three persons 
mentioned above. 

When with infinite toil and labour, [during the Ixst ye.ir,] 

1 h.ad transcrilred [in a feigned hand] the second Volume 
[of my new Essay],' 1 sent it by my brother [Charles] to 

’ “Evelina; or the Histoi^- of a Young Lady's Entrance into the 
World.” 
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^Ir. Lowndes. The fear of discor'ery, or of suspicion in the 
house, made the copp'ng extremely laborious to me; for m 
the ds.y time, I could only take odd moments, so that I "'as 
obliged to sit up the greatest part of mar^' nights, in order 
to get it ready. And, after all this fa^ng, Mr. LoVtndes 
sent me word, that he approved of the book; but could not 
think of printing it, till it was finished; that it would bs ^ 
great disadvantage to it, and that he would wait my time, 
and hoped to see it again, as soon as it was completed- 

Now, this man, knowing nothing of my situation, supposed, 
in all probabilit}’, that I could seat myself quietly tit my 
bureau, and rvrite on with all expedition and ease, till the 
work was finished. But so different was the case, that I had 
hardly time to write half a page in a day; and neither my 
health nor inclination would allow me to continue my 
nocturnal scribbling for so long a time, as to write first, and 
then copy, a whole volume. I was therefore obliged to give 
the attempt and affair entirely over for the present. 

In March I made a long and happy visit to my evet-dear 
and ever-kind Mr. Crisp. There is no place where 1 more 
really enjoy myself than at Chesington. All the household 
are kind, hospitable, and partial to me ; there is no sort of 
restraint; every body is disengaged, and at liberty to pursue 
their own inclinations; and my Daddy [Crisp], who is the 
soul of the place, is at once so flatteringly affectionate to me^ 
and so infinitely, so beyond comparison clever in hiniself^ 
that were I to be otherwise than happy in his company, I 
must either be wholly without feeling or utterly destitute ol 
understanding. 

From this loved spot I was suddenly hurried by intelligence, 
that my uncle was coming to town.' And the fear that he 


‘ Kichird, elder brother of 0r. Burney; “your lordly uncle," ns 
Mr. Crisp calls him in the letter of the 27 th of March, in a slight tone 
of pique at his carrynng Fanny from Chesington, “from this eternal 
scene of dull inaction, called Chesington ; ” leaving “ a void, which sUll 
continues, .and will not be easily fill’d up.” The fact was that Mr- Cnsj- 
svas just recovering from a fit of the gout, and grudged his “ Fannihin ' 
to her uncle with the less scruple, as he knew that she stood in rathe, 
needless awe of Richard Burney, the elder, and was not at all inclined 
to go to Worcester with him. “ Ood bless you my creature ! " cries 
hir. Crisp, in ending. It was a serious matter to refuse a visit to Unde 
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would be displeased at finding that I made a visit to 
Ciiesington nearly at the time 1 was invited to liarhorne. 
made me not dare out-stay the intelligence of his intended 
journey. He brought with him his son James and his 
daughter Deckey. 

James is a very manly, good-natured, unaffected, good- 
hearted young man. He has by no means the power of en- 
tertainment that his brother Richard possesses ; but he is so 
well-disposed and so sweet-tempered that it is hardly fair and 
possible to find fault with him. 

Beckey is rather pretty in her face, and perfectly elegant 
in her person. She is e.xtremely lively, gay as the morning 
of May, and wild as the wind of March. Her temper is very 
sweet; her heart affectionate, and her head mighty well laden 
with natural stores of good understanding and sense. Like 
Betsy, she laughs rather more than reason; but she is so 
j'oung and so good-humoured that, though she may some- 
times appear foolishly giddy, it is not possible to entertain 
an idea of [censuring her.] She is, upon the whole, a most 
sweet girl, and one that I loved much at first sight, and yet 
more afterwards.' 

My uncle’s professed intention in his journey, was to carry 
me back to Barborne; and he would not be denied; nor let 
my father rest, till he obtained his leave. And so, escorted 
by my uncle and cousin James, I set off for Worcester the 
beginning of April. 


[“ Evelina ” before publication.] ■ 
*•*■»*#<} 

But, before I made this journey, [while I was taking leave, 
I was so much penetrated by my dear father’s kind parting 
embrace,] that in the fullness of my heart [I could not for- 
bear telling him, that I had sent a manuscript to Mr. 
Lowndes; earnestly, however, beseeching him never to 


Richard; but Richard, even in 1777, seems to have valued Fanny more 
than she thought. 

' Miss Rebecca Burney, of Worcester, married a Mr. Sandford. 

* This is the author’s own heading, as is “Way to Keep Him.” 
[though both are written in at a later date]. 
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divulge it, nor to demand a sight of such trash as I could 
scribble; assuring him that Charles had managed to save me 
from being at all suspected]. He could not help laughing; 
but I believe was much surprised at th6 communication. 
He desired me to acquaint him from time to time, how my 
u'ork went on, called himself the Perc confident, and kindly 
promised to guard my secret as cautiously as I could wish. 

So much to prelude the Worcester Journal. 

But, when I told my dear father, 1 never [wished or] in- 
tended, [that even] he [himself] should see my essay, he 
forbore to ask me its name, or make any enquiries. I be- 
lieve he is not sorr)- to be saved the giving me the pain of 
his criticism. He made no sort of objection to my having 
my own way in total secrecy and silence to all the world. 
Yet I am easier in not taking the step, without his having 
this little knowledge of it, as he is contented with my telling 
him I shall never h.ave the courage to let him know its name. 

[“Way to Keep Him.”] 

Monday, April /• 

RIy Susy, 

*♦>***• 

Now for Barborne Lodge.' The morning was ushered in 
— by a general disturbance. We were all inconceivably busy; 
we contrived, however, for little Nancy’s sake, to rehearscTom 
Thumb, and then we bribed her to lie down, and most for- 
tunately she slept for more than three hours, which made 
her very' wakeful all the rest of the day and night." 


■ Baibome lies beyond the chief street of Worcester, the Kotegate. 
There is Barborne Park, etc. 

" Anna Maria Burney, who is sometimes called Marianne, was the 
eldest child of “ Mr. Burney” (Charles of Worcester) and of Hetty. 
She was, at the utmost, not seven years old svhen she pl.ayed “ Tom 
Thumb.” Marianne grew up “lovely in mind and person.” She fol- 
lowed her Aunt Fanny’s example in marrying a Frenchman. Her 
hu-sband, Jf. Bourdois, was of the same town as M. D'Arblay (Joigny, 
in Burgundy), and his early friend. M. Bourdois is said to have been 
a very pleasant, as well as a very brave man. He was aide-de-camp to 
General Dumourier, and distinguished himself at the battle of Jemappes. 
Madame Bourdois lived latterly in Bath. 
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I was quite sick, and if I had dared, should have given up 
the part. 

When I came to be painted, my cheeks were already of so 
high a colour, that 1 could hardly bear to ^lavc any added', 
but, before 1 went on, I seemed seized with an ague-fit, and 
was so extremely cold, that my uncle, upon taking my hand, 
said he thought he had touched ice or marble. 

At length, they all came up stairs: a green curtain rms 
drawn before them, and the Overture was played. Miss 
Humphries did all the honours; for Nancy was engaged as 
prompter, and my uncle, one of the band. The Theatre 
looked extremely well, and was fitted up in a very dramatic 
manner, with side scenes, and two figures of Tragedy and 
Comedy at each hand, and a Head of Shakespear in the 
middle. We had four change of scenes. [The play we acted 
was, “ The IVay io Kecf Him."y 

Now, for a Play-Bill — ^which I think you will own was 
stupid enough ; but we dared not be jocular after my uncle’s 
interference.' 

As soon as the Overture was played, which you must 
know was performed in the passage ; for we had no room for 
an Orchestra in the Theatre, — Edward and Tom were seated 
at cards, and the curtain drawn. Toni’s part was very soon 
over, and then Betsy entered. She was much flurried, and 
yet in verj' great spirits, and acquitted herself greatly beyond 
my expectations. Edward was, 1 believe, very little fright- 
ened, yet not quite so easy or so excellent as I had imagined 
he would have been. Indeed his part is extremely unworthy 
of him, and I fancy he was determined to let it take its 
chance, without troubling himself with much exertion.’ 

Take notice that, from the beginning to the end, no 
applause u'as given to the play. The company judged that 


' A comedy in three acts, by Arthur Murphy, brought out in 
J anuary , 1760. 

•' The play-bill, however, is not given in the MS., though there is 
mote than half a page left blank for it. The principal characters in 
’■ TTie Way to Keep Him ” arc — Lovemore Sir Bashful Constant; .Sir 
Brilliant Fashion; Sideboard, servant to Sir Bashful; Pompey, a black 
servant ; Mrs. Lovemore ; the Widow Bellmour ; Lady Constant ; and 
Muslin, maid to Mrs. Lovemore. 

^ He played Sir Bashful’s servant, " Sideboard.” 
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He Mas most superbly dressed; but, as you saw Iiis cloaths 
at the Wusic-meeting, I will not describe them. His hair, 
however, I must not pass unnoticed; for you never saw the 
most foppish stage-character better dressed in the Macaroni 
style. Indeed, all our liairs were done to the astonishment 
of all the company. 

James, or Sir Brilliant Fashion, entered with an air so 
immensely conceited and affected, and at the same time so 
uncommonly bold, that I could scarce stand his ahord, and 
throughout the scene that followed, he acted with such a 
satisfied, nay, insolent assurance of success, that 1 declare, 
had I been entirely myself and free from fear, he would have 
wholly disconcerted me; as it was, my flurr)- hardly admitted 
of encrease, yet I felt myself glow most Holently. I must 
assure you, notwithstanding my embarassment, I found he 
did the part admirably; not merely very’ vuich beyond my 
expectations, but, 1 think, as well as it could be done- He 
looked very’ fashionable, very assured, very affected, very 
every way the thing. Not one part in the piece was better 
or more properly done; nor did any give more enter- 
tainment 

We were ne.xt joined by Richard, whose mn-cltalance, in- 
difference, half vacancy and half absence e.\cellently marked 
the careless, unfeeling husband which he represented. Be- 
tween his extreme unconcern and Sir Brilliant’s extreme 
assurance, I had not much trouble in appearing the only 
languid and discontented person in company. 

Richard was in a very genteel morning dress. 

A short scene next followed between Betsy' and me, which 
I made as little of as any body might desire, indeed I would 
chalenge all my acquaintance around to go through an act 
more thoroughly to their own dissatisfaction. So, that is 
saying more than every body can, however. 

The act finished by a solo of Betsy, which 1 did not hear; 
for I ran into a corner, to recover breath against the next 
. act My uncle was very good natured, and spoke very com- 
fortable things to me, — which I did by no means expect, as, 
at first, he seemed not delighted, that Betsy had given me 
her part. He said I wanted nothing but exertion, and charged 
me to speak louder, and take courage. 

“Ol” cried Edward, “that this had but been Lady Betty’ 
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beeri particularly silent vrhenever I aimed at -speaking, not a 
word the better -n-ould they have’ been for my presence! 

And all this for pleasure ! but indeed it was too much, — 
and I have not yet recovered from the painful sensations I 
experienced that night, — sensations which wiil always make 
my recollecrion of “ The JVay to Keep him,'” disagreeable to 

me Fortunately for me, my part and my spirits, in 

this act, had great sympathy; for Mrs. Lovemorc is almost 
unhappy enough for a tragedy heroine; and I assure you. 
she lost none of her pathos by any giddiness of mine! 1 
gave her melancholy feelings very fair play, and looked her 
misfortunes with as much sadness, as if I really experienced 
them. In this act, therefore, circumstances were so happily 
miserable for me, that I believe some of my auditors thought 
■Tie a much better and more artificial actress than I dreamt 
of being myself; and I had the satisfaction to hear some few 
buzzes of approbation, which did me no harm. 

But I would never have engaged in this scheme, had I not 
have been persuaded that my fright would liave ended \vith 
'.he first scene. I had not any idea of being so completely 
overcome by it. The grand scene between the widow and 
Lord Etheridge, Richard and Beckey acquitted themselves 
e.xtremely well in. If Richard had a fault, it was being too 
easy, — he would have had more spirit, had he been rathet;' 
less at home. His dress for this part was all elegance. This 
act concluded with the scene, that I prevailed with Edward 
and Betsy to add; they did it vastly well, and are both, I 
believe, well pleased, that they listened to me. 

Again, my uncle spoke the most flattering things to en- 
courage me; “Only spteak out. Miss Fanny,” said he, “and 
you leave nothing to wish; it is impossible to do the part 
with greater propriety, or to speak with greater feeling, or 
more sensibly; ever)', the most insignificant thing you p.y, 
comes home to me.” You can’t imagine bow much this kind- 
ness from him cheared me. 

In the third act I recovered myself ver)’ decentl)', compared 
to the two first; but indeed, I was ver)’, ver)- far from being 
easy, or from doing the part according to my own ideas; so 
that, in short, I am totally, wholly, and entirely dissatisfied 
with myself in the whole performance. Not once could I 
command my voice to any steadiness, or look about me 



FKANTKS IIUKNKV 




lOhcn' t'-i.- ih.iii .i*- .t pnitiooii, t,'itIn.T Mni'llinu .‘-omctliitv; im- 
Nivury. in tt> K- iMsiiiiatim-il. 

In till' iiii»'-t r*{;:t.il .'(.-i'hc of Mr.--. I.ovi-morcMvitIt hrr !uis- 
Fanii. in '.lie lliiril ;u:i. when she ii .ill if/>, tilrrlnaSy f'kiistDC, 
ami I eniiiMVoiiiiMi, wii.it I could, lo soften off the 

affe •t.nioii of her Middeti <-li.inj;e of disposition, and \ 
the penlii'in.in with .1'. imii'h «-.i^e .is niy Ve.''y little (Msc would 
allow me to a^s^lme. Kieh.ird was really charming In liiis 
scene: Ml ilmroiighly negligent, inattentive, and sleepy, licit 
he hep: .1 continual .uimng the young ladies. iJul when 
lie w.i' rot:sed from his indifference hy Ixiveniore’.s pre- 
tended alter.ition of teiniier .ind conduct, — he r.’/z/g small 
indeed 1 When i:(r llightiiiess liegnn, you can hardly .sujr- 
l>ose i low lie looked; how mortified; .asloni.shed ; and 
.simple; it was aflinirahly in cli.iracter, and yet he seemed .as 
if he really could no: hcly il. .iiui as if her iinespected g.niciy 
i|niie confounded him. Iletsy, Beckey, and James were all 
of them very livel), and \ery clever in all they had to do in 
this act. 1 am :vry som fh.it lidw.ird could not h.iie more* 
justiec done to those talents, which 1 know only want to be 
ceilled forth 

At the end of all there w.is .1 faint something in imitation 
of a clap, but verv fault indeed. \'el, though apiilaiise would 
much have encouraged us, we have no reason to be mortified 
at it.s omi.s.s'ion : .since they .ill re[>eatedlydecl.ired they /e//j,ra’ 
locl.ip; but thought it would not be approved; and since. 
We have heard from all ijuariers nothing but jimise and com- 
pliment. Richard spoke the last speech in a very spirited 
manner; and he wa.s very delicate and very comfortable to 
me, in our reconciliation, when Mrs. Belmour says, “ Come, 
kiss and be friends; " and he adds, “it is in your power, 
Madam, to make a reclaimed libertine of me indeed: ” for he 
e.vcused .ill the embracing part, and without making any fuss, 
tookmy hand, which bowing over (like Sir Charles Grandison) 
he most respectfully pressed to his lips. 

We now all hastened to dress for “ Tom Thumb,"and the 
company went into the dining room for some refreshments.' 
Little Nancy was led away by Miss Humphries, who made 


' l''iciaing'.'i “Tom Thunil)” ivos first played at the tinymarket 
Theatre in 173a 
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her take a formal leave of the company, as if going to lx;d, 
that' they might not expect avhat folloned. The sueet little 
thing was quite in mad spirits, which we kept up by all sorts 
of good things, both drinking and eating, and flatter)': for 
our only fear was, lest she should grow shame-faced, and 
refuse to make her entrance. 

She flew up to me, “Ay, cousin Fanny, I saw your drink- 
ing your tea by yourself, before all the company! did you 
think they would not see you?” 

You must know she always calls meov/r/V; Fanny, because 
she says every body else does; so she’s sure I can’t really 
be an aunt. 

During the whole performance she had not the least idea 
what we all meant, and wanted several times to join us; 
especially while I was weeping; “Pray, what does cousin 
Fanny cry’ for, aunt Hannah; does she cry really, I say f" 

But I must now for your better information tell you 
e.xactly how the parts in *• Tom 'Ihumb " were cast; 


Lord Grizzle 
Noodle 
Bailiff . . 

Doodle . 


■ j- Mr. Edward Burney. 

■ j- Mr. Thomas Burney. 


King j 

BailifTs follower . . . . ■ Mr. Richard Bumey- 

A fighting man 1 

And Tom Thumb .... Miss Anna Maria Burney. 

Huncamunca Miss Fanny Burney. 

Cleora Miss Rebecca Burney. 

Glumdalca, Queen, Giantess Mr, James Burney. 

And, Queen Miss Elizabeth Burney.' 


Noodle and Doodle, who opened the farce, were both 
dressed very fantastically, in the old English style, and were 
several minutes practising antics before they spoke. Edward 
disguised his voice in thb part, and made the burlesque 


^ XVe give some of Fielding’s o«ti dt^cripiions of his " Jramitiis 
pmofux'' in notes. We do not find in the Barneys’ pby-bill “Mas- 
tacha” (the second maid of honour), “in love with Doodle”; nor the 
ghost of “ Gaffer Thumb,” father of the hero ; nor “ Courtiers, Guards, 
Kebeis, Drums, Trumpets, Thunder and lightning.” 
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doubly ludicrous by giving a foppish iivangio every period; 
Tom did Doodle ^•astly well.’ • 

Then entered the King, which was performed by Richard 
most admirably, and with a dignified drollery that was highly 
diverting and exceeding clever. Betsy accompanied him. 
She was [extremel)’] loell in the Queen, [both in strutting 
and pomposit)-]. Their dresses, though made of mere tinsel 
and all sort of gaudiness, had a charming and most theatrical 
e.Tect. Their crowns, jewels, trains, &c., were superb. 

Next entered — Tom Thumb! 

A\Ten the King says : 

“But see! our Warrior comes! The great Tom Thumb! 
the little Hero, Giant-killing Boy!” — 

Then there was an immense hub a dub, with drums and 
trumpets and a claVionet, to proclaim his approach. 

The sweet little girl looked as beautiful as an angel! She 
had an exceeding pretty and most becoming dress, made of 
pink Persian,’ trimmed with silver and spangles; the form of 
it the same as that of the others, i.e. Old English; her mantle 
was white; she had a small truncheon in her hand, and a 
Vandyke hat; her own sweet hair was left to itself. 

When [Nancy] was to appear, I took her hand to put her 


‘ J. T. Smith tvrote in 1S2S: “There are persorts now living who 
recollect seeing the father of the late Mr. Prime, of Witton, wearing a 
flowing wig, or what is belter known in the Burletta of ‘Tom Thumb’ 
as a Noodle and a Doodle. At the sale of Mr. Kawle, one of the King’s 
accoutrement-makers, one of the lots rvas a large black wig, with long 
flowing curls, which was stated to have been worn by Charles II. This 
rvas bought by Suett. the actor, who wore it for many years in ‘ Tom 
Thumb,' and other pieces, until it was burnt, when the Birmingham 
Theatre was destroved by fire.’’ — Life of Nollekens. 

“Kor^le] Courtiers in place, and consequently zealous for that party 
D^^^Ie/ is uppermost.” 

- “Persian” is a name now in use for a common silk, used for 
linings. It would seem to have been of better quality in the eighteenth 
century, as it was worn by Fanny at the Ma^uerade. In 1796, Jane 
Austen writes to her sister, that she is spending all her money “on 
white gloves, and pitik Persian.” Another name, that of luslrisig," 
for a glazed or giaci s\\\:, was explained by milliners into" lute-string,” 
until their absurdity latcame received others. Mr. Gibbs kindly re- 
minds the editor that Goldsmith’s Chinese bu)-s lutestring silk for his 
own dress in London. See “ Citizen of the M orld.” 
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on; but she shrunk back and seemed half afraid; however, 
a fet,- promises of grand things, caresses, and flattery gave 
her courage again, and she then strutted on in a manner 
that astonished us all. The company, none of then) expect- 
ing her, were delighted and amazed beyond me.isure. A 
general laugh and exclamations of surpri.se went round. Her 
first speech — 

“ When I’m not thank’d at all, I’m thank’d enough; 

I’ve done my duty, and I've done no more " — 

she spoke so loud and so articulately and with such courage, 
that people could scarce credit their senses when they looked 
at her baby face. I declare, — I could hardly help dying; I 
was so much charmed, and at the same time frightened for 
her. O! how we all wished for Hetty!' It was with diffi- 
culty I restrained myself from running on with her; and my 
uncle was so agitated, that he began, involuntarily, a most 
vehement clap; a sound to whitjh we had hitherto been 
strangers; but the hint was instantly taken, and it was echoed 
and re-echoed by the audience. 

This applause would have entirely disconcerted her, had 
it been viiexpected ; but, as we aJJ imagined, she could not 
fail meeting tvith it, we had accustomed her to it, at all re- 
hearsals ; so that sfie seemed very sensible of the reason of 
/lie noise, as she calls it, and highly gratified by it. The 
meaning and energ)' with which this sweet child spoke was 
really wonderful; we had all done our best in giving her in- 
structions, and she had profited with a facility and good 
sense, that at her age I do indeed believe to be unequalled. 
When the ice was once broken in regard to applause, it was 
not suffered to be again cemented; but, while behind the 
scenes, I could not forbear myself leading a clap to every 
one of Nance’s speeches. I wish I could give you any idea 
how sweetly she spoke: 

“ \\’hisper, ye winds, that Huncamunca’s mine; 

Echoes, repeat that Huncamunca’s mine! 

The dreadful business of the war is o’er. 

And beauty, heavenly beauty crowns my toils!” 

But it is impossible; nor do I expect anybody not present 
to do her the justice she deserves. 
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At the end of the speech, the drums and trumpets again 
made a racket; and the King, Queen, and 7'om Thumb 
marched off in tritimph. I caught the dear iittle hero in my . 
arms, and almost devoured her.' 

“ I wasn’t afraid of the people now, cousin Fanny,” cried 
she, “was I? No, I wasn’t; nor I wasn’t ashamed, neither; 
was I ? ” 

We gave her all sorts of good things, to keep up her spirits, 
and she was so well pleased, that she wanted to go on again 
immediately; — and such was her innocence that without 
having any notion of connection in the piece she begged me 
to accompany her directly. “ Do now, cousin Fanny; let us, 
you and I, do our scene now; why won’t you, I say?” .... 

After this, Lord Grizzle made his appearance. And here 
Edward did shine indeed! He was dressed very richly, 
though ridiculousl)’, and was in high spirits. Indeed, I 
must own I think. he e.vcelled them all; clever as Richard, 
his only possible rival, was. He spoke with such solemnity, 
such tragic pomposity and energy, and gave us such fine and 
striking attitudes, while his face preserved the most inviol- 
able grarity, that to enter into the true spirit of burlesque with 
greater humour or propriety, would be impossible. Among 
his numerous talents he has, undoubtedly, real abilities for 
the stage.’ 

But I have neglected to mention the entrance of Glum- 
dalca,- from my eagerness to speak of little Nancy. Yet can 
nothing in the piece be more worthy of mention; for nothing 
excited greater merriment. 

James was dressed in a strait body with long sleeves, made 
of striped lutestring, lapelled with fur, and ornamented with 
small bows of green, blue, garnet, and yellow.’ The back 
was shaped with red. His coat* was pompadour, 'trimmed 
with white Persian; his shoes were ornamented with tinsel; 
he had a fan in his hand, a large hoop on, and a cap made 


' “Tom Thumb the Great, a little hero, with a great soul.” 

? “ Lord Grirrle, c-xtremely realous for the liberty of the subject, very 
cholerick in his temper, and in love with Iluncamunca.” 

’ “Glumdaica, Queen of the Giants, a captive Queen, beloved by 
King Arthur, but in love with Tom Thumb.” 

* “ Coat ” means his pttlicoat, below the straight-bodied open gown. 
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of ever)’ thing tliat could be devised, that was gaudy and 
extravagant, feathers of an immense height, cut in ixtpcr,' 
streamers of ribbons of all colours, and "old ear-rings and 
stone buckles, put in his hair, for jewels. ^Ve were obliged 
to keep the hair-dresser upon his account; for Sir brilliant's 
JlVi? would by no means do for The Giante.s.s, no; he had 
the full covering of a modern barber’s block, toiipec, chignon, 
and curbs, all put on at onee,’ The height of his head, cap, 
and feathers, was prodigious; and, to make him still more 
violent, he had very high-heeled shoes on. His face was 
very delicately roi/^ed; and his eye-brows very finely arched; 
so that his face was not to be known. V'ou cannot imagine 
how impossible it was to look at him, thus transformed, with- 
out laughing, — unless you recollect our infinite grinning, 
when we saw aunt Nanny in Dr. Prattle. Indeed, there was 
nothing but laughter, whenever he was on the stage. 

The second act I had myself the honour of opening, at- 
tended by Beckey. My dress was a good sort enough of 
burlesque of tragedy dresses, but so made up as to be quite 
inde.scribable, though of no bad effect. Cleora's n-as of 
muslin and pink gause, and really vety pretty — rather too 


‘ ''Heads" absurdly high had come into fashion, and were enhanced 
by the long feathers, brought into vogue b}’ the Duchess of DeTOnshire. 
In the spring of 1775 .Mrs. Harris wrote to her son: “The Duchess of 
Devonshire had two plumes sixteen inches long, besides three small 
ones; this has so far outdone all other plumes, that Mrs. Darner, I,ady 
Harriet .Stanhope, etc., looked nothing." Wraxall tells us that some 
one wishing to nave ostrich feathers as long as those of the Duchess, 
searched London in vain, until an undertaker was inducerl to sell 
feathers from a hearse. Eleven at a time were worn at Court in one 
head, and by degrees the hair was raised, on cushions, from ten inches 
to a j-ard above the forehead. 

' The tonpet and pinned-on curls (or pinned-«/, if they were of 
natural growth) were nearly alike for men and women, except that the 
men's stiffened toupets could not rival those the ladies piled up with 
padding. The eki^nuit of the ladies was at that time modified by 
gentlemen into the t/uene, in its raiment of a bag. The Duchess of 
Devonshire walks in the park with the Duke, and Is rebuked by Omai 
because two of her curls arc unpinned. A little later we shall find a 
young lady’s curl coming off, and a mischievous boy tj-ing it to a bell. 
Our favourite coxcomb Dick has a severe illness; Susan tells Fanny of 
bis convalescence, but that he has "lost lotk his ctirls ! — Jlonstrous 
provoking!” A few years later, fashion exacted two curls on each 
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Oh! Huncamunca! Huncamuncal 0h!”‘ 

to which came the most haughty of all my speeches: 

“ Ha! doest thou know me! Princess that I am I 
That thus of me you dare to make your game?” — 

and I do assure you it wanted no energt' or imperiousness 
that I could give it; so that my transition to kindness after- 
wards in proposing to be married in the Fleet, was [the more] 

laughable and ridiculous When we had arranged our 

plan, and he quitted me to buy a licence, my other .lover, 
Tom Thumb, entered. O, that you all could have heard her 
say,— 

“AVhere is my Princess? where my Huncamunca?” — 

she spoke it with a pathos that was astonishing. The tender 
Princess easily )T[elds to the eloquence of her little hero, and 
they are just coming to terras, when the appearance of 
Glumdalca interrupts them. And this scene occasioned more 
•e.wess of laughter than any throughout the piece. Glum- 
dalca’s first speech, 

“I need not ask if you are Huncamunca: 

Your brandy nose proclaims ” 

caused almost a roar, and the scornful airs of the two ladies, 
while deriding the charms of each other, kept it up as long 
as we continued together. But had you seen little Nancy 
standing between James and me, and each of us taking a 
hand, and courting her favour, — you would have laughed 
yourself sick at her amazed looks at each. 

I came off, however, victorious, and we left Glumdalca to 
mourn her slighted love. Little Nancy who stood listening 
for some time, heard some of them say, that “V/r/r is Tom 
Thutnii’s icedding-dayP “Am I married?” cried she, “cousin 
Fanny.” “ O yes.” “ fF7/a am I married to, then? ” “Why to 


‘ “ Oh ! Sophonisba ! Sophonisba ! Oh : ” 

is a line in a tragedy b)' the poet of “The Seasons,” which was tlius 
mocked. 

“ Oh ! Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thomson : Oh!” 
is another well-known parody of the same line. 
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dicj not come by water? I have been almost to Tewksbury 
to meet you, and walked along the shore till I was covered 
with mud; — and here I would not waif to dress before I 
came to you ; but there are two or three barges gone up the 
river to meet you.' Captain Coussmaker returned from Bath 
yesterday, and he should have gone to escourt you, if you 
would have fixed your time for coming.” 

He then went up to his wife and returned with her com- 
pliments, and that she was extremely unhappy she could not 
wait upon us, but had all her hair combed out, and was 
waiting for the man to dress it, who had disappointed her 
ever since two o’clock. 

1 think I never saw a more queerly droll character than 
Dr. Wall’s. He lives just according to the whim of the 
moment, he is passionately fond of sports of all sorts and 
kinds, and would purchase them at any trouble or expence; 
he says every thing that occurs to him, whether of praise or 
censure, compliment or ridicule; he means to offend nobody, 
and never dreams of taking offence himself: and, av/ziir//, he 
has a most absurdly odd face, and wears the most ridiculous 
wig I ever saw.* 


' Fanny and her friends were probably expected to reach Gloucester 
by the “Worcester WTierr)-,” or bj- one of the batves which landed 
their passengers three or four times a week at “the Snip, on the quay,” 
at Gloucester. Instead of so doing, they most likely travelled to Glou- 
cester in the Birmingham and orccsier coach, unless they posted. 
The barges which went up the river to meet Dr. Wall’s friends must 
have been hired for this occasion. Public wherries, trows, and barges, 
as well as the Birmingham coach, have sunk imder the “stress and 
storm ’ of the railway between Worcester and Gloucester. 

- Dr. John Wall (the elder), who was, probably, the father of Fanny’s 
friend. Dr. Wall, of Worcester, was, in his day, a physician in go«3 
practice and repute. He rvrote a treatise on the JIalvem waters. We 
have seen the -treatment of putting patients into sheets .soaked in the 
spring attributed to Aim. It was certainly practised at Malvern in the 
eighteenth century. This treatise, and other works, were re-published 
some years after his death in 1776, with his life, by his youngest son. 
Dr. Martin Wall, M.D., who was Ixrm in 1746. He settled in Oxford, 
and in 1784 (on Dr Johnson’s last visit to Oxford) is described by 
Boswell as being “a learned, ingenious, and pleasing gentleman,” who 
drank tea with Johr,son’s early friend and hok. Dr. Adams (Master of 
Pembroke College, and Canon of Gloucester), to meet the Doctor, 
3oz2y and others. 

Dr. John Wall (the elder) was a steward of the Worcester Miudc 
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He began immediately to talk of the play, and said ,he 
could think of nothing else. “I hope, Miss Fanny,” said he, 
“you are now quite recovered from the fright of your first 
appearance in public; though, upon my word, I should never 
have found it out if they had not told me of it; it appeared 
so trell in character, that I took it for granted tnat it be- 
longed to the part.” 

“ It was very fortunate for me,” said I, “ that I had so 
serious and melancholy a part; for I should totally have 
ruined any other.”* 

“ The character, 'Ma’am,” returned he, “seemed wrote on 
purpose for you! Captain Coussmaker says he went to see 
‘The IVay to Keep Him ’ at Bath, but it was so ill done, that 
after all of 5-00, he could not sit it, so he came out before it 
was half over.” 

IVe had then to explain the reasons of our not coming by 


Meeting in 1746. He is found attending the beautiful Countess of 
Coventry’ (Miss Gunning) in her last' illness; but h.s name rests non 
on being, in 1731, the chief founder ol the still existing china manu- 
factory at Worcester. We find in the book of Mr. Chaflers on •* I’ottery 
and Porcelain,” that he was “a practical cnemist. who, with others, 
formetl the IVorcesler Porcelain Comfany, for the mai.ufaclure of soft 
paste.” It tvas promoted by the Cathedral clergy, and ‘‘tor many years 
the principal director, suh rosa, was Ur Davies, an apothecary. After 
the ^e of the works in 1772, Jfio Wall, the elder. M.D., was the head 
of the new company." Early Worcester china sometimes bears the 
mark of W. for Wall; sometimes a crescent, (hat beiqg the crest of the 
Warrastrey family, wliose house in Worcester he bought lor his china 
works; and we have heara ol " W. W.,” which mean “Wall” 
and “Worcester.” 

Dr. Wall married a daughter of Mr. Sandys, a lawyer, town cterk of 
the city of Worcester. Fanny’s Dr. Wall was most likely his eldest 
son, “Jfio. Wall, the younger, M.D.” Susan met him in Worcester, 
as Fanny also did. He had a grotesque bent towards music. He was 
living in a house in Gloucester Cathedral Close, which nas since had 
medical tenants. That is all we have learned of him. He does not 
seem to have been living in Gloucester when Fanny again went there in 
1788; perhaps he soon returned to Worcester, after the death of his 
father in 1776. The family was of Worcester, connected with the 
Lechmeres, with whom they were associated in a bank. There was a 
clergjTnan of the name, and a Capel Wall, Esq., of Tavistock Street, 
London, who voted (as a Whig) in that Gloucestershire election, which 
raised high the heat of party, as is shown in the following pages. 

^ The character was one for a first-rate actress. It was played by 
Mrs. Siddons. 
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■welter. James, in a whisper, asked me where I thought 
Richard was? I could not possibly guess. “ Why,” said he, 
" he is in the back lane leading to the house, standing in 
the rain without his great coat, and talking to Mrs. '\^^all, who 
is leaning out of the window to answer him, tvith all her hair 
about her ears ! ” Thus, you see, there was no e.xaggeration 
— ver prett: 7 i'esi-ce pas ' — of Richard’s favour with this fair 
lady. 

Captain Coussmaker came soon after. Lord Berkeley had 
promised to spend the evening at Dr. Wall’s, but afterwards 
sent an e.xcuse, that he was so busy mustering and examining 
men, that he could not possibly keep his engagement. 

Lord Berkeley, you must know, is Colonel of the l^Iilitia 
of Gloucestershire, and makes it his business to keep it upon 
a. footing remarkably respectable. He is so active and ^^gilant 
in the direction of the affairs of the corps, that the lowest 
soldier in the Militia cannot have done more actual business. 
He is a very handsome man, and looks remarkably sensible, 
penetrating, and serious." 

Mrs. Wall did not make her appearance till tea was half 
over; for the Doctor insisted that Nancy should make tea, 
and not wait for Mrs. Britly, which, or My Ladyship, he 
always calls her. I think you know that Mrs. Wall’s name 
is Briliana!^ 


’ “ Vor prclt,”. U a quotation from Omai. If we are not mistaken, 
Dr. Wall's house is in much the same st.itc in iSiiq, .as it uas in 1777. 
It is .at the south-west corner of the Gloucester College-Green. The 
wandow where M rs. Wall talked to Dick wath her hair aliout her ears, 
giving cause for comment, may be seen in uhat is now euphoniously 
called “ Su Marj"'s Street,” but which w.as then “Three Cocks’ Lane.” 
The house where Lord Berkeley was then living is on the west side of 
the Green, ami has been used as a mess-room quite lately. 

“ Freileriek Augustus, fifth Earl of Berkeley, who w.as unfortunate 
enough to alter the succession of his ancient family. The Berkeley 
I’eemge case was tried by the House of Lords in iSl I. 

^ The name of .Mrs. Wall docs not (though it looks ns if it did) come 
from a (locm or a play, like Gloriana, Indiana, Oriana, and so forth; 
but was coinctl for a daughter of Edward, Viscount Conway, and his 
"ife, a Tracy, of Toddington, in Gloucestershire, who w.as l>om at 
what our forefathers called “'ITic Brill.” “The Brill,’’ “Uriel,” nr 
“ Brielle,” is a fortified towai on the island of Voorne, fourteen miles 
south of Uoltcrdam, which w.as taken by the Duich from the Spaniards 
in 1572. It was the starting-point of the Dutcli Kepubhe. Lord Con- 
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As she is in nH'urning, her dress did not shew to so much 
advAntneo as to pay us for waiting so long to see it. Atid 
now, if you would have my opinion of Mrs. Wall, from wh.at 
1 saw of her in a visit of three d.ay.s, take it. 1 think her very 
plain, though ver\‘ smart in dress and appearance; she i.s. 
clever, hut very s.atiric.al; she makes it a rule never to look 
at a woman when she can .sec a man; she takes it in turn to 
be very natural and verj‘ afiected ; she spends infinitely more 
than half her time .at her toilette, to which she is an absolute 
slave : she is e.vceedingly fond of laughing and making merr}-, 
but rather tiresome in poirjin^ ouf that paichaut, not leaving 
others to u’ist'orcr; and. in short, she has three ruling pas- 
sions, each of them so strong it would be difficult to say 
which predominates, and these are Dress, Admiration, and 
Fun — simple, honest, unrefined Fun. I can believe anything 
as to the pmtn(\\.o Richard] from her behaviour and looks: 
she is forever seeking Richard's eyes, and when they meet, 
they smile so significantly, and look with such intelligence 
at each other! but. indeed, Mrs. Wall does not confine her 
smiles to him. any more than he does his gallanlr)' to her. 
Were I Dr. Wall, I should be infinitely miserable to have a 
wife so apparently addicted to flirting, and seeking object.*? 
with whom to coquet from morning to night. 

Dr. Wall, though a ver)- indifferent performer, is rt'ally 
very fond of music, and he has so strange and mixed a 
collection of musical instruments as I never before saw. He 
brought them all out of a closet in the parlour, which he ap- 
propriates to keeping them, one by one; and he drew* out 
some tone, such as it was! from each before he changed. 
First came a French horn, — then a trumpet, — then a violin, 
— a bass, — a bassoon,— a Macaroni fiddle, — and, in short, 1 
believe he produced twenty of different kinds. An overture 


way was its porernor when he named his little daughter Brilliana. 
She married Sir Kobert Harley, K.B., then head of the historical house 
of Harley, and became almost as famous during the Civil War ns Char- 
lotte de la Trcmoillc, Countess of Derby. In her husband’s absence, 
she defended his Castle of Brampton in Herefordshire against the 
Roundheads, compelling them to raise the siege after a seven weeks’ 
struggle. Her name was kept up in kindred families in the West of 
England, from one of which probably sprung this second “ Mrs. S.” 
who affect^ such a flirtation svith Cousin Dick. 
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was then attempted, ^-every body that possibly could, bore a 
part,— and I really would not wish to hear a much worse per- 
formance: and yet this music lasted to supper! 

Mr. Coussmaker stayed supper. He is a very pretty sort 
of young man, but rather too shy and silent, which, though 
infinitely preferable to forwardness and loquacity, neverthe- 
less may be carried too far, either for the comfort of the 
owner or pleasure or satisfaction of those with whom he con- 
verses.' We were, however, very jocose; though, unfortu- 
nately for me, I had a very sad head-ach, and could not 
contribute my mite towards the general cause. 

After supper Dr. Wall gave about sentimental toasts. We 
were all mighty stupid at them, and he was obliged to help 
ever}' body. When my turn came I told him, that not being 
able to think of a sentiment I would give a good wish, and 
then I drank A Fair Day to the Review To-morrow. Dr. 
Wall pretended to misunderstand me, and gave it out — 
“ Miss Fanny Burney's Good Wishes, and a Fair Review, — 
that is to say, added he, All Miss Fanny Burney's Wishes, — 
for I dare say they are all good.” 

WTien he called upon Mr. Coussmaker, he, too, said he 
really could not recollect one. “No?” cried Dr. Wall, “what 
don't you recollect any thing about Ak// payl — 0 ’tis a most 


' Mary, daughter and heiress of Gervas Hayward, Esq., of Sand- 
rwch, in Kent, married, first. George Coussmaker, Eisq., of Staple, 
Kent. Her son, this Captain George Coussmaker, was afterwards 
“colonel of the foot-guards,” and married, in 1790, Catharine, sister 
of Edward, l8th Baron de Clifford. His daughter, Sophia Coussmaker, 
and her heirs, aftenvards succeeded to the ancient barony of De Clifford. 
We find Captain Coussmaker in Miss Berry’s diar^- for 1783, as meeting 
her party at several places in Itah’, and joining it to visit Pompeii and 
Vesuvius. His sister, Catherine Coussmaker, was an intimate mend of 
Sus.an Burney, as was his mother of the Doctor. Mrs. Coussmaker 
married, secondly, in 1764, Sir Thomas Pym Hales, Baronet, JI.P. at 
one time for Dover, who died in 1773. She, with Miss Coussmaker and 
her five (Hales) daughters, lived at Howletts, in Kent, and, at times, 
in London. It was to her th.at Dr. Burney read "Evelina,” without 
telling who wrote it. Through her, Fanny imost touches Jane Austen, 
who must often have heard of her, and of other Burneys, through the 
Hales family. In 1796 Jane writes from Kent to her sister, “Lady 
Hales, with her two youngest daughters, have been to see us.” In the 
Mmc letter she pl.ayfully compares herself with “Camilla,” in Madame 
D Arblay’s latest noveL 
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cxccllenl .‘.cininicntnl loist!” Nancy, ]3ct.sey, and ]3cckoy 
were all equally at a Io<;s, — 1 know not wIiAt buwitchei! all 
our nienioric.':, hut not a roul could recollect one when called 
upon. " AVell,’* cried Dr. AVall, “don't .sup])o.se, pentlenien, 
th.rt the ladies }:nx-f no sentiments, — the only thing is, they 
are ashnmetl to own them, — that’.s all.” 

Provoking enough, — 1ml he sa)-.^ any thing: for example, 
looking har<l at lietsy, “ Pray,” said Ite, “did ever .any body 
take notice of your eyes?" — “My eyes, .Sir.^ — W'hy?” — 
“llecause they a'n't fellow.s, — one is brown, and one grey,” 
— and. indeed, it is very tnie. And when he was helping 
Rdw.ird to t*ome duck, he bid him cut it vcr>- small, for he 
was afraid ///> mouth wnit/ii har.ily hold it. When he called 
u[)on Kdward for his toast, “Come, Sir,” cried he, “what 
do you gentlemen of the Royal Academy give for senti- 
ments? — a model of Venus? — or what? — \'ou that study from 
Nature must certainly be vciy sentimental.” ' 

The next morning, before we were dressed. Dr. Wall sere- 
naded us with sundr)- instrument.s, one after another, [upon 
the stair-case.] When we came down to breakfast, Mrs. Wall 
having slightly enquired how we did, said, “ Pray do you 
know why Dickey does not come? ’’ for so she jocosely calls 
our cousin Richard. .Ml the gentlemen, you must know slept 
at some inn. as Dr. Wall could only accommodate the 
females with beds. 

.Soon after we were seated a party entered who were 
invited to spend the day, consisting of Miss Holcomb, a most 
frightful and dis.agreeable woman. Miss H.ayward, an old 


' Edward was .among the earliest students of the Kojral Academy. 
Miss hucy Aikin, who was bom in 1781, wrote a dialogue on “Old 
Times” from her own recollections of the last century. In it “Mrs. 
Harford" dcscril«:s to her gr.and-daughter, “Sophia,” the sufferings 
of young ladies who were called upon by custom to drink to tlie goo<l 
health of each one at the dinner-table in ieer; but she adds, “ it was 
ei'cn worse when tve came to the wine after dinner, or supper. It 
was then not sufficient to drink healths. A young lady would often 
Iw obligcrl, in spite of blushes and entreaties, to give as a toast, ’cither 
the name of a single gentleman, or n lentiment ; perhaps such a flat 
affair as this, ‘.May the single be married, and the married happy!’” 
It is clear, however, from the rest of the dialogue, that “ Mrs. Harford." 
speaks of the manners of a class whom Fanny would have thought in 
great need of her book on “ Politeness.” 
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maid, slic is deaf, and should li.avc hton .lAs. Hayivard 
niat»y years ago," her iHOther, a fal-headed man, and ,\liss 
Wall, sister of liie Doctor, who is ugly, Inil agreeable. C>ur 
three youths and Mr. dale strolled in soon .after. Richard 
.seated himself, with his usual e.asc, at Mr.s. W.all's elbow, 
while she matlc breakfast; and her company wa-, no: tiie 
more attended to for his vianifv. 

We had but just done when the Militia hepati to be drawn 
fortlt upon the College (ircen, where Dr. VVjill lives, ami 
Lord Berkele)', who resides next door hut one to the Doctor, 
appeared before the window. We all llc.v to pm on our hat.s. 
and then went in a body to the door, to see the ceremony of 
preparing the men formarching to the lield. Here we were 
joined by Captain Coussmaker, C.'aptam Snell, Captaiit 
Miers, and heaven knows who — for Dr. ^\'all ts acquainted 
with all the corps, — who arc all men of fortune and family. 
We were also joined by a Mr. Davis, a young man. a neigh 
hour of the Doctor, celebrated for flightine.ss, freedom, gal- 
lantry and rioting, l ie is handsome and agreeable, thougli 1 
should like him much better were he less forward ; for not 
content with renewing an intim.ite acquaintance with Het.sy 
and Reckey, he one with me, upon the same free terms 
at once! [Imagine how that’s a mode to my royal favour.) 

We went to the review in two co.achcs; in one the same 
party that travelled to Gloucester, and in the other Miss 
Holcomb, &c. But Mrs. W.iU — stayed at home, lest she 
sliould miss a hair-dresser she rvanted to //mr //> r.crscif 
against the Ball'. Richard, Harry Davis and Mr. Gale walked, 

for the field of action is but just out of the city 

• Our coach w.as so placed as to give us the best view we 
could have, from one spot, of the show. James and Edward 
immediately got out, .as did all the men who came in 
carriages. U'hen tht snluU was to be given to Lord Berkeley, 
most of the ladies also alighted: so did all our party, mt'soif 
excepted, and .as I was by no means well, and had silk shoes, 
and the day was cold, and the ground damp, .... I deter- 
mined to content myself with what I could see from the 
coach:' and away went all the rest except Edward 


’ This must have been upon the low-lving, mar-shy ground btyond 
the West Gate of Gloucester, called “ the Lown Ham.” 
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Hr.rn' Davis also insisted on keeping me company; and he 
entertained me with an account of the state of afiairs^ in 
(iloucester; and told me. that though he loved dancing 
better than any tfiing under heaven, and would give the 
world [to be of our set,] yet he would not go to the Ball 
to night for fifty guineas, because it was a Bcrkcky Ball, — 
and he and his family were ChesfersI ' 

.Soon after Dr. Ball paid me a visit, and, assuring me that 
nobody took cold at a review, advised me, or, rather, rioted 
me, to get out and go and see the Salute; and so, though I 
was cold and uncomfortable, rather than appear finical and 
finc-ladyish. I got out and ivas escorted across the field to 
the rest of the party, who stood veiy near Lord Berkeley, the 
better to see the ceremony. 

Harrt' Davis, looking at my shoes, said I should certainly 
catch my death if I did not take care (for it had rained all 
the morning), and then put down his handkerchief for me to 
stand upon, I was quite ashamed of being made such a fuss 
with, but he compelled me to comply; and every time we 
moved forwards or backwards, he picked it up, and every 
time we stood still he put it on the ground, and insisted on 
my making use of it 

The men were reckoned by all the judges to go through 
their different manccutTes with great neatness, de.xterity, and 
spirit. But for the firing, which always shakes my whole 


' This is equal to \N"hig and Toiy. There are those living who re- 
member the fame, if not the person, of a staunch old Torv, of the most 
hospitable bent, hnowa as Tom Davis. He was a solidlor in Gloucester, 
and almost certainly akin to the gallant Harry. An election petition 
was pending while Fanny was in Gloucester. WTlIiam Chester, Esq., 
had been returned, with Sir Wiliam Guise, as a member for the coun^. 
Beatson informs us that “ the Honble. George Berkeley (only brother 
of the Earl), and a number of the freeholders, accused the High Sheriff 
of the county of partiality towards Mr. Chester, and petiU'oned against 
his election as being invalid,” “The Committee, [of the House of 
Commons,] after sitting three months, declared Mr. Chester duly elected, 
and that they saw no cause to impeach the conduct of the High Sheriff.” 
Hence all this warmth of feeling against Captain Berkeley, R.X., who 
was afterwards seven times returned for the county of Gloucester. It 
was said that as much as £ 100,000 was spent upon this contest. Mrs. 
Delany’s correspondence has details of her being asked to canvass an 
upper servant of the Duke of Portland (who was a Gloucestershire 
freeholder) for bis vote for Chester. 
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frame, I should think a review' a sight as agreeable as it is 
undoubtedly grand and striking 

WTien we returned home we found that Mrs. ^Vall was 
still at her toilette! .... * 

Mrs. IVall is as cavalier and easy in her actions as her 
husband is in words; for though she had a house full of 
company, several of them people of consequence, such as the 
Hajnvards and . . . yet, without the least hurrj’ or dis- 

composure, she gave the whole day to the adornment of her 
person for the night. 

As we found we had our time prettj- much at our own dis- 
posal from the reriew till dinner, it was proposed to shew 
me the town; and so we all went in a body, attended by 
Harry Davis, up and down the principal streets. The city is 
very’ little worth seeing, — indeed, the Cathedral seems the 
only building worthy notice; there are very few good houses, 
and no good streets.' W'e then strolled upon the Parade at 
the College Green, where Richard would not be contented ; 
without handing me, as if I had been going into a carriage. ; 
And here we met Dr. Wall, Mr. Coussmaker, and Mr. Hay- , 
ward, who were going to dine mth Lord Berkeley and the 
Corps, and invited our gentlemen to accompany them. Only • 
James accepted the offer. IVhen we returned home, poor 
Harry Daris looked an desespoir; for though very intimate ' 
at Dr. Wall's, he was obliged not to enter the house because ; 
the Berkeley party, to which the Dr. belongs, were always 
jxipping in and out. \^Tien he left us, he said he was afraid ' 
he should hang himself before night. But he adHsed me re- 
peatedly to see the College the next morning, to which he 
propos^ attending us. 


' Mrs. Delany wrote in 1736 of Gloucester, that ‘‘it was a foggy 
hole, full of impertinent company.” .She used to visit her mother and . 
sister in St. Mary’s Square, close by “ the College,” as true Gloucester 
folk call their cathedr.al. Vet Gloucester must have been much more 
lively when there was a Dr. Wall, a Mrs. Brilly, and a Harry Davis, 
with country families clustering about ‘‘the College” in the winter 
months, than since all that has gone by; and Fanny saw'many pic-.' 
tnresque objects which have since been removed, defaced, or destroyed. 
Probably the “Adelphi,” Portland Place, and the new squares at the 
West End of London, were the models of what she desired in street- 
building. 
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Mrs, W.tII rv.T; .siill iiivisilili'; niid vdit'ii, at last, 5 I 1 C ap- 
p .-.rt'iJ. :ln.- had only licr hair drc.s-.t;d. anti very extra vacantly, 
!;.iy. iitc:'osti'rour.ly, and no< ap on, or any other npjiearana; 
ei tcadiiif'S. .Alter .sliplitly hcgjtint; onr p.ardons, “'IVll 
ti'.un,’’ said slic, to the man, "to hrini; in dinner directly, — 
for it has lu en rvaitinp for me this hour." Then, tiirniiip to 
Kichard. rviih a .smile of ititffahlo ,s.iii,sfaci/on, "Ho«- came 
r.’.v not to dine at the Irooth " (hall] “with my I.ord.^"’ 

"Ma’am. 1, — 1 rather thought. — that, as the other gentle- 
men went " afTetttedly stammered Richard.’ 

" UjKin my word, .Sir, we are inucli obliged to you, — hut I 
am .afraid you rtUhfr you wa.s not dre.s.sed, h.ay, Mr. 

1 >;i-I;ey.^ — w.as not that the case? — " 

I tinner w.is then hrought in. and Richard did the honours 
for 1 )r. Wall, drinking with tlic ladies, helping them, and so 
lortli. 

Mr.s. W.all complained bitterly that she wa.s vciy h.ackward 
in her dress, and feared she should not have time to he ready; 
the hair dre.sser w.xs njipoinled to he with iier again by 4 


• The It'viili-llall, or ‘‘Boolh.iir’ (ns uc find it in .a (Ilouccslcr 
Oeslc <1; l“OS, hy "A CirirJl.N", n>:j Membtr ef the UnntrsHy cj 
(O.'.T.i'"). "ns. in cnrly d.iys, n (.uildhall, used also as an ICxchango <if 
ss.sn.-' hy nicrch.ants. ft "-as rehuiii in l6o&, .md nwdc, for .a whiJu, a 
|,ri-on (or olTcndinf; l)ur{;csses; on nssirc court for the county and city, 
.'•.iitio.ard'-: an a"-cnd)Iy and conccrt-rooni, lioidcs, l>cine specially 
l,-'i 1 op (or such piir[s)su<i m 1757. During the ntecting of the Tlirce 
Ill that year, The .Messiah " w.xs [icrfornicrl in it for the first 
iiioc 10 (iloucesicr. In 1763 the "hole jicrfomianccs of the Music- 
M. , o.g oerc gis'en in the Booth I tall. It is described, nliout the time 
V. ;i. II i aiiny s.aw it, as being "a very Johy, l.ilh-and-plasicr building, 
full ,,i uind'iws." Inside, it "as •• bam-like, and uncomfort.ible.” It 
VO,, o" ilic 'outh side of Westgate Street, hard hy where now stnads 
tile "'Mure Hall,” which nru-wers many of the ends of the destroyed 
Iki-iih l l.dl. Close to it was an inn, named after it, " the Booth-IInll.” 
I’crhaio Ixird Berkeley and his officers dinerl in the Hall, h'nnny 
d.anccd there, unless the ball was at the assembly-room of the Bell Inn, 
niade f.ainous by Fielding. We arc told tliat some remains of the 
hostelry may l«; seen near the present " tihirc Hall ” of Gloucester. 

= In Mr. Daniel Lysons's “History- of ilic Meeting of the Three 
Choirs " Kichard Bumey is said to have been “a jicrformer of 

much taste Iioth on the violin and violoncello," He is recorded, witJi 
his hrolhct Charles Kousscau (our “.Mr. Burney”), to Im-c played at 
the Worcc.ter .Miidc-Meeling in 1770— and probably performed at 
oUier meetings ‘d *1*^ kind. 
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o’clock. As soon as wc could with decency, we all separated 
to (beautify. 

When the man came, lie was seized by fo man)', one after 
another, that we almost feared wo should have been obliged 
to give up the ball, it was so very late ere he came near us. 
The affair became so serious, and the waiting so alarming, 
lest the minuets should be over, that the party was fain tc 
separate and go off in chairs as soon .as they were ready. . . 

Iletsy and I were the last in the house; and she went off 
about two minutes before nfc. When I went down, in the 
hall I was met by Harry Davis — who handed me into the 
chair, charging me not to over-fatigue myself at the b.all, be- 
cause he built upon accompanying me to the College next 
morning, [to shew me Gloucester city, &c.] 

[The minuets were nearly over.] The last minuet was by 
Ixird Berkeley and Mrs. Yatc. James immediately engaged 
me for country dances. Dr. Wall was so differently wigyed, 
that I really did not know him, — and when he came and said 
to me, “ So, Ma’am, I’m glad to see you here, — why you like 
coming late to these places?” — I at first took him for a 
stranger: and he plagued me about it all the rest of the time 
1 remained at Gloucester, — for Mr. Coussmaker informed 
against me: “so you didn't know me?” — made eveiy third 
sentence. 

[Adieu, my dear girl, — I must finish this e.xpedition another 
time.] ' 

I think I left off with the Ball at Gloucester? — You make 
no answer, so I presume silence gives consent. 

Eh bicn. It was two o’clock in the morning ere we sat 
down to supper. Mr. Berkeley and Captain Coussmaker were 
of our party. We were all in prodi^ous spirits, and kept it 
up till near 5 in the morning. 

Mr. Berkeley is a handsome man, and ver^' wet/, but I 
think him affected, and therefore like him not.“ Richard, 


' It must be understood that there are here, and elsewhere, many 
erasures. These words seem to have been written later, to connect two 
letters, and to fill the place of two effaced lines in one of them. 

’ Afterwards, Rear-.Admiral Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, G.C.B., 
some time Lord High Admiral of Portugal. He was the only sun-iving 
brother of the fifth Earl of Berkeley. He greatly distinguished himself 
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who came in last (because he waited for a chair), found no 
room at the table; and so he got behind me, and said he- 
would wait. “ Not behind my chair, however,” cried I, “ for 
I can’t bear it.”* “No, no, Dick,” cried Dr. Wall, “don’t 
stand behind chair, — goiosomeagrteal>le\ady.” Richard, 
upon my repeating the desire, [after fine speechyfying,] walked 
off, and got a seat behind Mrs. Wall’s, and by degrees, and 
her assistance, wedged himself in between her and Nancy at 
the top of the table, where he laughed and figured away 
verj’ jocosely. 

Dr. Wall, who sat next me, was mighty facetious: and he 
stuffed me all supper time, saying he had ''given orders 1 
sJiould not be stinted^' and conjecturing, when I refused any- 
thing, that I'.viOMte.i. something I could neither eat nor drink.' 
Indeed, he scarce ever spoke to me, but with a quotation 
from “Tom Thumb,” or an allusion to Huncamunca. 

After supper; Richard, James, Betsy, and Mrs. I Vail sang 
some catches, indifferently enough upon the whole, though I 
like the voice-of Richard verj’ much on these occasions. Mr. 
Berkeley sometimes joined the treble part, and Dr. I\'all the 


as captain of the “ JIarlborough ” man-of-war, of seventy-four gun-., in 
Lord Howe’s victorj- over the French revolutionary- fleet off Brest, on 
“the glorious 1st of June,” 1794. After the “Imperieux” and the 
“ Mutiiis Scaevoht ” had struck their colours to him, a French ship of 
120 guns came under the stem of the “ Marlborough,” and raked her 
with a broadside, which totally dismasted her, killed many of her crew, 
and wounded, among others, Captain Berkeley in the head and leg, so 
that he was compel!^ to leave the quarter-deck. Ten years afterwards a 
writer in a London newspaper accused Sir George Berkeley of “ skulking 
in the cock-pit during the action.” A jury gave Berkeley ,£'1,000 of 
damages for this libel. 

* “ KtNG Arthur : Daughter, I have observ’d of late some grief 

Unusual in your countenance — 

.... What is the cause? 

Say, have you not enough of meat and drink? 

We’ve giv’n strict orders not to have you stinted. 

' Hu.vcamux'CA: Alas! my lord, I value not myself,. 

That once I eat two foivls, and half a pig; 

Small is that praise ! but oh 1 a maid may want 
MTiat she can neither eat nor drink — 

King Arthur: What’s that? 

Hunca.mOKCA: O spare my blushes, but I mean a husliand — 
Kjng Arthur: If that be all, I have provided one.” 

Fielding’s Tim Thumb-, Act ii. Scene v. 

G 


II. 
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bass, but so ludicrously ns to make me laugh imniodcrntely. 
Richard gave himself a thousand droll airs, in the Jlalian 
way, squaring his elbows, making faces, liqightcning his eye- 
brows, and acting profusely. .... 

When we were all re-arranged, and Ricliard again took his 
scat next to Mrs. \\’nll, the Doctor said to me, “Come, now 
for a little of 'Tom 'ITumb;’ — come. Miss Fanny, what 
part will you speak? — the goose pie and half a pig? — come, 
you i/iitsi give us something.” Upon my remonstrating, or 
rather, absolutely refusing, “ But you must," cried he, — 
“come, do, — else I'll set Dick Burney u[)on you!” “N'o, 
no,” cried I, — “ D spare tny blushes!'' — and after a little 
further fussation, and much jocularity, he gave it up, to my 
great satisfaction, for, had he persisted, and made his request 
public, I could never have consented, [however pained by 
perpetual ueyativiity]. 

When, at length, we thought it time to retire, Mrs. W.all 
rang for candles, — but upon opening the parlour door, for all 
us females to decamp, we all burst into a general (jhorus of 
laughter at the call for candles, for we found ourselves in 
broad tfrti'-light!— We therefore wished all the gentlemen 
good morning, and left them to their wine. 

We were so little disposed for sleep, that we considered 
for some time whether it would be worth while or not to go 
at all to bed: and we all went into Mrs. Wall’s room, where 
we chatted and laughed, and weighed this important point; 
which was at length determined by our all agreeing that to 
change our dresses being absolutely necessary, we might as 
well condescend to tahe a nap into the bargain. Upon which 
consideration we bid good night to the morning, and sought 
to conceal ourselves from the bright glare of the obtruding 
sun by softly reposing our languid heads and wearied limbs 
on downy pillows and enervating feather-beds. We ought, 
perhaps, to blush at acknowledging such depra\nty and weak- 
ness of spirit, — yet had you seen what ghosts we looked, — 
you must, at least have owned, that, from whatever cause, 
the effect of a blush could never be more becoming. 

The gentlemen parted very soon. 




Dr. Wall gave us our usual serenade before we were dressed, 
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and f’/frr to ii': all the Coiintr)’ Dances we nad figured in tlic 
preceding evening. We were down long before Mrs. Wall, 
whose toilette !.•= ^n affair of moment, — though only in o/ic 
sense, — for as to time, 'tis an affair of much longer duration. 

As .soon as we entered the room, the Doctor, seizing 
me. force<l me to sit [close to his chair.] He was looking 
over Thicknessc'.s Tour,' — .and we both went on with it, and 
made comments which, had the author heard, might h.avc 
endangered our .safely for the rest of his life. 

“ Pray. Mi.«s Fanny," cried he, “how does the Ydleni' lady 
do?" "Yclhr-.i’ ladyV “ Ves, — didn’t you know your sister 
turned yellow while she w.as in Worcester?"^ 

There n-as never such a man, I believe, hefort, for making 
strange .speeches. He s.iys any and every thing; but he 
seems so good naturedly disposed to take as well as give, 
that one has never any idea of being affronted by him. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Wall entered the room ere she said — 
“ IJut where’s DiekQ ? — why doesn’t he come to breakfast?” 
Then, ringing the Iwll, “Tom, go to the Inn, and tell the 
gentlemen we wait for them.” 

An answer was brought that they were already at break- 
fast at the Inn, but would attend us soon. 

We then talked over the ball and review, and both the 
Doctor and his lady pressed us to stay some time longer, in 
a veiy earnest manner, — but our going was absolutely indis- 
pensable, as my uncle had charged us by no means to stay 
longer than the Thursday. 

“ Ijard! — what shall we do, when you are all gone?” cried 
Dr. U'all — “ why, you may xs well stay, — Mrs. Humphries 
can amuse Mr. Burney, you know.” 


' Philip Thicknersc, Governor of Landguard Fori, an early patronircr 
of Gainsborough; of whom he wrote an unfriendly Memoir, after the 
great painter hud asserted his independence, won fame, and died. 
“ April3rd, 177S. Joii.s.WN: I have Itccn reading Thicknesse’s Travels, 
which I think arc entertaining. Boswell: MTiat, Sir, a good book? 
Johnson; Ves, Sir, to read once; I do not say that you arc to make a 

study of it, and digest it." 

’ This ivas cither Hetty, or Susan ; each of whom had been stajung 
at Worcester before Fanny. Was it a medical pleasantry? or did it 
turn upon the Gloucester Whig colour being jW/awt—so that a Burney, 
whp «as "blue" (i.e. Tory) by birth, had yiUcnv for a while? 
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"How dull wc shall be!” cried the ajfectionale 'vi/(; “1 
shall be ready to drown myself; — jcsterday the revic^v and 
the ball, and to-night nothing, only the Doctor and I ! — do, 
Dr. AVall, let me go with the ladies just to Gorse Lawn, for 
a frolic! — ” 

The Doctor would not hear of this. " No, d/A. Brilly , — 
no, 7>sy Ladyship, — you’ll fatigue yourself to death. Besides, 
how, will you get back?” 

"O! — I’ll manage that!” However, the subject was 
waived for the present. As soon as breakfast was over a 
horse was brought to the door for the Doctor to try. He 
mounted it immediately, and capered all round the College 
Green in a verj’ laughable manner, for he made his horse 
dance in and out by every' other tree, Hay fashion} 

Wc sauntered about the hall and parlour till near, one 
o’clock, e.xpecting in vain our beaus; and Mrs. U'all perpet- 
ually exclaiming, — "Lord, what can be become of Dickey? 
— I’m afraid the pretty creature has lost himself I” 

Nancy having a visit to make to a Mrs. Barnes, proposed, 
our then going; and Mrs. Wall said she would take the 
opportunity to call upon a lady who was just going to quit 
Gloucester: “And I hope,”cried she, “that when we return 
the saved dears 'tN-ill have found their way to the house. I 
ihust tell you what a nice trick I served Dickey last Satur- 
day, — ha, ha, ha.' — it makes me laugh to think of it! You 
must know, when he was going to Cheltenham, as usual, on 


‘ To “ dance the Hay ” is, in the dicfifinary of Dj-che and Pardon 
(7744), to dance in a rin,^. See also Nicholas Bailey, who marks 
“Hay” as an dd word. Yet new “figures” (as dancing-masters used 
to call them) may have been brought in for the Hay, or Hey, in the 
eighteenth century. Certainly, Dr. Wall dancing Fanny out and in 
among the chairs, or making "his horse dance in and oat by every 
other tree” in the College Green, n-as not “ living up ” to the diction- 
aries, which commonly make the Hay out to be a “ round dance ” only, 
from “Haie" (French), (I) “a hedge." (a) “a fenced enclosure.” 
Even the dancing of the Hays, in “ The Rehearsal,” of the sun, moon, 
and stars, must have been much more “ effective ” if the planets bobbed 
“in and out ” at the bidding of the great Mr. Bayes, than if they joined 
solely in a ring, or round. '' Dancing, in merry mood, the -annding 
hayec," is a verse which seems to imply a devious, not a set dance, in 
a round. We have seen “the hays’’ described as being not unlike 
reels. 
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Saturday morning, I took it into my head to try a new horse 
the Doctor had bought me, and so make a \isit' to Chelten- 
ham at the saiiTp time. Well, Mr. Dickey was to be my 
’squire, — so off we set, and [lively] enough we were, you 
may be sure. ^\’ell, we both dined at Mr. Delebere's,' and I 
saw that Mr. Dickey kept on his boots, — but I did not know 
that he intended to return with me to Gloucester that even- 
ing, for I thought it was all choice, or his custom, and he 
never said a word to me of having any such design. So 
after dinner he went to one of his schools; and in the even- 
ing I saw nothing of the gentleman, so I set off without him. 
— Ha, ha! — was it not a nice trick? — poor Dickey was so 
mad ! for he bad intended all along to see me home, — but 
how should I know that? — I can’t think why he could not 
as well tell me so at once.” “ Probably,” said I, “ he con- 
cluded you would take it for granted.” “ Why, I did call at 
the Swan, where he puts up, — but he was not there. — so I 
came away without him. I have laughed at him about it 
ever since; — yet he might as well have let me know his de- 
"sign, — indeed, I can’t think why he did not.” A very nice 
trick, indeed! — and not at all by force! — What folly to talk, 
nay boast, of a trick, when she took such pains as to call at 
an inn in order to have Mr. Dickey’s company ! 

We all proceeded, Nancy, Betsy, Beckey, and myself to 
itirs. Barnes’; and there we were scarce seated [when] we 
were followed by Harry Davis, who lives almost next door 
to hen “ Mrs. Barnes,” cried he, " I hope you will admit 
me, for I must come to pay my compliments to the Miss 
Burneys.” 

The ball and rernew, you may be sure, furnished matter 
sufficient for conversation. Harry Davis asked me [how I] 
liked the assembly? — “ I can tell you,” cried he, “ who you 
danced with.” “ I’m glad of it,” answered I, “ because it 
will be rare news to me.” “ But I am sorry’ you were so 
late,” returned he, — ” why you lost all the minuets.” So this 
forlorn beau, instead of hanging himself, had been enquiring 
into all the particulars of the ball. 

In a short time we were joined by Richard, James, and 


' Mr. Delaljere's name occors again during Fanny's royal visit to 
Cheltenham in 17SS. 
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Edward. Harrj- Davis then asked me if I would not go to 
see the College? I was very ready to comply, — so all 

took leave of Mrs. Barnes, — a person wlipse name to have 
mentioned has occasioned my writing fmo words too much. 

We first took a stroll in the College Green, and then 
Harr)- Davis ran to procure the keys, and get the doors open 
for us. . . . 

This [Cathedral, or] College, [as they call it,] is e.vtremely 
well worth seeing, for its antiquity. There are many curious 
old monuments in it, though it by no means abounds \vith 
any of modem elegance: Cuthbe^ King of the Sa.xons, is, I 
believe, the most ancient; it is a figure cut in stone, and 
very entire.' There is another figure carved in oak and 
painted, of the Conqueror’s eldest son. Edward the Second 
has also a monument in this Cathedral. There is a good 
deal of painted glass remaining here, and, in piarticular, one 
whole and ver)- large window, which is reckoned extremely 
curious. We went up, by terrible old steps and a crooked 

stair-case, to the top of the Tower The Tower is of 

veiy curious Gothic workmanship, and so high, that from' 
the ground it has the appearance of fine net-work; though, 
when we were close to it, we should have thought such net- 
ting rather coarse, even had it come from Otaheite. We had 
a grand coup ifa'it from the top, taking in the greatest part 
of the County, with some of Worcestershire. But I have 
seen many more beautiful Hews, as I think Gloucestershire 
a county by no means of the first class; at least, the parts 
round the city are not of beaut)- incomparable. tA'e had a 
good deal of diversion, all together, while in the College, — 
but I have waited too long to recollect particulars. 

There is a ^msperitig place here; — Harr)- DaHs stayed at 
one end, and Richard went to the other. The latter began 
with — “ How cursed mad Harr)- Davis was last night that 
he could not go to the ball!” and the other returned — “I 
am afraid Mrs. Wall is a tum-coat, and that George Berke- 
ley has danced her to his piarty.” 


‘ This is a mistake. The cenotaph of Osric, ^^ceroy of the Hwiccas, 
who, in 6S1, was authorized hr Ethelred, King of the Merdan-s to 
liuiid the monastery, is prolKibly meant, but it is of the time of the 
Tudor Kin^ Robert, Duke of Normandy, has also a monument, — ■ 
carved nearly a hundred years after his deatli. 
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Wc liion look another stroll about the town, — and I saw 
enough of it to die contented if I never should see it again; 
— and then we pJlraded upon the College Green till we were 
obliged to return to dinner, when Harr)' Davis was fain to 
go to his own home. Mrs. Wall was not returned, but we 
found the Doctor playing upon the bassoon, and, as usual, 
surrounded with the Lord knows how many other instru- 
ments. He presently flung them all away — and what do you 
think for? — why to romp with me. I’m sure you would 
never have guessed that; but the less he found me inclined 
to this sort of sport the more determined he seemed to 
pursue it, and we danced round the room, Hayed in and out 
with the chairs, and all /hat, till it grew so late that he 
ordered dinner, saying, “ Come, good folks, let’s take care of 
ourselves, — Mrs. Britly is certainly run away, — we will have 
our dinner without further ceremony.” 

We made some remonstrances, but they had no effect. 
In truth, I think he really did right, for she certainly o 2 i^ht 
to have been at home sooner. We had just done dinner 
before she made her appearance. She was e.Mremely sur- 
prised to find how late it was, and we were all rather 
ashamed of our employment, and were forced to tell hei 
that the Doctor had insisted upon our not waiting any 
longer. “Why, Mrs. Brilly,” cried he, “we thought you 
had forgot us, — and so, viy Ladyship, we sat down to 
dinner; but they have settled to fling all the fault upon 
meP “0, to be sure,” cried I, “you had nothing in the 
world to do with it in reality ! — however, it may pass that 
we have but just begun, — only we’ve eat fast." “ Very well 
thought of,” said he, — “ but, my Ladyship, what shall I help 
you to?” 

“ Why — I don’t know,” (looking about her), “ but I think 
here seems nothing very nice.” What an air! I.rejoiced in 
the Doctor’s answer. 

“Why, then, Mrs. Brilly, why did not you provide us 
something better? ” 

“Shall/, Ma’am,” cried Richard, “have the honour of 
helping you?” 

This was assented to; and she then began, in a low voice, 
a conversation with him which lasted till he left us to go to 
business. I did not hear what passed, as my neighbour, 
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Dr. ‘'Vall, employed my attention. But Nancy told me that 
she acquainted him she had met with George Berkeley, and 
could tiol gel a'lOay from him , — and ran on*with much stu/T 
to that purpose, as if' to pique Richard! but he is much too 
ea.sy for her to succeed in any such attempt, — however 
praiscu’orlhy the endeavour. 

When Richard was gone, she grew extremely sociable 
with the rest of the party, p.articularly with James; and she 
was quite urgent to dissuade us from leaving Gloucester, 
and when she found us inexorable, she grew mad to accom- 
pany us as far as Gorse Ijan.' When she pressed her 
husband to consent, “Mrs, Brilly,” said he, “it cannot be, 
— you will never be ready in time, — you can’t po.ssibly get 
dressed.” To this in our own minds 1 believe we all agreed, 
for a greater slave to her toilette never existed. She would 
not however give it up, but in a low voice desired James to 
speak for her. James complied, but in a very slight manner, 
for he is extremely cavalier with the world in general, and 
resen-es his politesscs pretty much for his favourites. The 
Doctor still refused his consent, and Mrs. Wall again ex- 
claimed — “Lord, how monstrous dull we shall be! only us 
two! — Lord, how stupid!” Poor woman! who could deny 
her pit)'? — a wife, and the mother of three children, to be 
left at home and with her family! — Unhappy creature; — 
what an object of compassion would she think our Hetty? 

However, I must do her the justice to say that her children 
never occasioned the least trouble or disturbance, for not 
once did they appear, nor did we ever hear them men- 
tioned; so that, but for previous information, 1 should not 
have had the slightest suspicion that Mrs. Wall was a mother. 


* Corse is .ibout six miles N.AV. of Gloucester. Corse Common, or 
Lawn, was a Waiting or halting-place on the road to Worcester. The 
common (of about 1,400 acres) was enclosed in 1790, but there is plenty 
of it still, and an inn, where refreshments can l>e procured by tourists, 
which is probably the same that we have found in some old memoranda 
of halting-places upon journeys from Gloucester to Birmingham, &c., 
although Upton-on-Severn is the next stage in bills for post-chais^ A 
spot upon Corse Lawn, called “Snig’s End,” was the scene of Feargus 
O'^nnor’s experiment of founding a Chartist community. He brought 
artisans from London, to labour at their trades, each tilling his own 
ground. It soon came to naught; but the formal cottages may still be 
seen. 
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I am sure it would be superfluous lo tell you how infinitely 
a conduct so tender, so maternal, raised her in my esteem 
and regard. • 

Dr. Wall w.as so drolly troublesome .to me during the rest' 
of the time we sUayed, that I hardly knew wliether to be 
[amused] or angr>-, — and so I was something (>ct~ivccn hath; 
— a very agreeable mixture, you will allow. But he romped 
most furiously [and forcibly], and made so many attempts 
to be rather too facetious, that I was fain to struggle most 
furiously to free myself from him; yet there was such a 
comic queerness in his manner all the time, that, as I suc- 
ceeded in keeping off caresses, I could not but be mightily 
diverted with him. The girls, Betsy and Beckey were upon 
the high gig all the time, for they enjoyed seeing me thus 
whisked about of all things. When, at last, we took leave, 
he said he “ should often think of Miss Fanny, — there was 
something so comical in her! [he should never forget her 
while he lived.] ” 

We went in a coach and four, in the same manner as 
before. Harry Davis came to the door as we left the house. 

I believe he was watching for our coming out. He kept us 
talking as long as he could, and then— off we went, ex- 
tremely '\vell pleased and satisfied with our e.\pedition. 

i 


July. 

My visit to Westwood, which was to have taken place last 
■week, was postponed, reasons and by accidents which I 
shall not trouble you with relating; for all the little in and 
out circumstances of these sort of affairs have so little interest 
or importance to recommend them, that it is not one time 
in a thousand they are worth mentioning. But on Tuesday 
evening I had a note from Nancy, who was there, to tell 
me that Sir Herbert Packington would call upon me in his 
chaise the next morning, if it would be agreeable to me to 
accompany him to Westwood, to stay a few daj's. I graciously 
assented, and accordingly, at about one o’clock the Baronet 
arrived. 

As you have the satisfaction of knowing him, I must deny 
myself the pleasure of describing his person, which other- 
wise I should think well worth description for its excellent 
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All Ihf'O ciTCllnl^!. 1 lKc^i ronsidurcd. llie journey droys: — 
ntul you bi'liold me safely arrived ai Westwood. Here a};ain 
my ilesrripnve tTdeiils are rendered useless; for you have 
forest.nllcd a most exeellem areount. What is to he done 
in this nitriir of urgency.’ Must tli.il venerable Castle, its 
antiipie towers, its formid.able turrets, its itoble wood, it.s — 

“windows, that exclude the lijtht, 

.•\nd j).nssape.s that lead to nothin};." — 

must they all, all p.iss unnoticeai.^ '^’hy, Sukey, I protest to 
you 1 h.ive not had so jtood a subject since I left you; — 
and now I miitht as well h.tvcnonel Indeed, for the future, 
I must be-g le.ive to visit place.s, with which you are wholly 
unacquainted; for here my genius is ]>erpetually curbed, my 
fancy nipped iit the bud; and the whole train of my de- 
scriptive powers cast aw.a\, like a shij) upon a desert island! 
Very like a ship, indeed, --a marvellous good simile! and, .os 
to the desert island, why. to be sure, Worcester is somewliat 
inhabited. Hut what of tiuii?- ’tis a marvellous good simile, 
becaus'e the less like, the more marvellous. 

bo, you see, 1 have made it out as clear as the sun at 
noon-day. liut, now I think of it, a string of similes will 
rather better sun the taste of Mrs. Esther than yours; there- 
fore, I shall set about a flowery epistle to her by the first 
convenient opportunity this side of Christmas, and, in the 
meantime, I must descend to plain, vulgar matter of fact, 
from which I h.ave, I know not Itosu , — nor will you easily find 
that long digressed. 

i was very much pleased with the house and situation at 
Westwood; with the house, for its antiquity and singularity 
of style, and with the situation, for its retirement and pros- 
pects. I^dy Packington re-ceived me most graciously, and 
she shewed me the utmost civility and attention during my 
stay. I think her a rather fine woman of her age, and sensible 
and notable : but she is paradhtg and tolerably uncultivated 
as to books, and letters, and such little branches of learning.* 


the voice of the putilick, when it calls to loudly, and only for mercy, 
ought to lx; heard."— Dr. Johnson to Boswci.l, June 28, 1777. 

” Kliralwlh, daughter of C'vs.ar Hawkins, Esq., married, first, Iferbert 
^Vyldc, Esq., of Ludlow; secondly (in 1759), ^'r Herbert Packington. 
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evening ivas given to music: the p.erformance of the Miss 
Pactingtons exactly tallied with the expectations your account 
of them had given me. ‘ 

At supper, Miss AV. was requested to sing; she declined 
it for some time, saying, “I don’t sing at all well; you’ll only 
think I’m a squalling; for I don’t know any thing of the 
music; so sometimes I’m />/ tne tune, and sometimes I’m 
out of it; but I never know which. And so its the same with 
my brother; for he sings just as I do; we both squall after a 
sort; but it isn’t verj' well.” We all however, pressed her 
very much, and Sir Herbert in particular; “Come, Lillies 
and Roses , (that is the name he gives her) “ come, give us 
Guardian Angels : come, tune your pipe; now! quick!” 

“Ay; come. Miss AV.,” cried Lady Packington, “give us 
a fine Italian air; I suppose. Miss Fanny, )'0U are very fond 
of Italian Ivlusic? ” 

“Lord! My Lady,” cried Miss AAk, “I really don't know 
the music at all; I’m sure I shall only frighten you.” 

“O we know you don’t,” returned she; “ but never mind; 
only let us heat your voice.” 

“Come, Lillies and Roses,” said Sir Herbert; “don’t be 
too long; begin at once,” chucking her under the chin. 

“ Ay, do! Miss AA'.,” said Miss Packington, “ or else you’ll 
make us expect too much.” 

“ Do you know no pretty new song? ” said her Ladyship- 

“No, Jly Lady, I know hardly any songs; — that is to be 
sure, — I dare say I know above a hundred; but I don’t know 
the music of ’em.” 

“AA’ell! any thing, — just what you please,” cried I-ady 
Packington; “only don’t make us wait; for that is not very 
well worth while.” 

“AATiy, then, if you please. My Lady,” said she, “I’ll sing, 

‘ Before the urchin well could go’; '—only I can’t sing it very 
well; so I tell you that before hand.” 


^ We find thi^ in an old song book, under the name of 
“ The Fair Thief. 

“Before the urchin well could go, 

She stole the whiteness of the snow; 

And more that whiteness to adom, 

She stole the blushes of the mom,” &c. 
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“Como, Lillies and Roses, no^v irj- ‘Guardian Aneels.”” 

do, i\ffss U' /'said f^ady Packiii^ton, “and 

never mind thy girls,— don't stop for ilieirOnughing.” 

i\o more 1 would my Lady," said she, “• only that I can’t 
ne/p it,~for they make me laugh loo." 

‘Guardian Angels 'was then begun,— but so long was it 

it "-'.s sung; 
I'tfle rdaxatinn from laughter; 

though I did not obtain it immediately, for as Miss AV 

slept in the ne.vi room to ours, she undressed hersGf in 
company with us, and she was so entertaining'he whole time 
she suiyed, without having the least design or knowledce of 

hausfed”’ ^ ^ 

mornirig she came to sit with me, till Lady 
Paclongton was ready for breakfast. . . . She then gave me 
account of her life and emplovment^ 

rrser!-^ f ‘1 '‘‘a oi>c'ine.cs and un- 

f u I will recollect 

uvs v7fn ° relations; and, when you read what she 
race.^ must suppose it spoke in a vciy s/ou- and shn'enfy 

As Richard teaches singing = at the sdiool which her father 


' Mr. Gibbs kindly informs the editor tbal 

" Guardian Angels, now protect me, 

Send to rne the youth I love,” ^.x., or. 

Send, ah. send the swain I love,” 

(>v^?GaXn’’:^ea?ref^"r '''PP'"-” " burlelta first plajxd at 

sa>,. is Chappell 

Lo! He conies, in clouds descending,” ^^c., 

^ a'burfesque 

^^i7of me o';^i„“Vlo:cS;;7Sathe^'’S‘^ 

“‘Lo’ He j*" '-^.madraj, made the st.itement that 

honi'S" "■"'¥'»• f 

Ranald Heber wro^e fhe A^enf-h^l^ 

t part of this sentence is crossed through in theMS. it is doublfnl 



«"rl l-UANCHS nt'UMA* co; 

!ti;ry. till' ti- i,,i) !i\ my 

if li'.cy I,'.; ' tii't m.'.kc r /y.- .•v'f/y uhcsi is.r. atmmi; 

t.’.ctn? • 

yc-. lie m-. rry tn-'-.lyh tmi;:.: mily lie 
nr.i'tn'! b.- "i "'litii itiir yminy yoritk-mcii; init lie mnkc.s fun 
I :iiT.i:ii v.'.'.ii :uy IsM'.iu:; mwik'.iiiu'. tlicy i'''nll laugh like 
.'.nv ■.hm.-.- -k.:: ;; \ tm.. at mv exjviu e. hut tlu; thine is, 
I lion': r.-.U'Tii iiiuiil ‘cui, fur uV- all tine tu me; fur if 1 wcfo 
to r.mul it. lii'.y tin it as tv.d ae.iiti." 

“Weil! hn: I liojv.- i.-.-; l..ugh, too?'' 

*' Vvs; 1 laugh tiiri'jgh, tiKi. suiiictinv-s : hut then, ulu-nl 
<h', iiiy hu'tiicr saj' I'm )Ust like jackass in fils: lh:.si{li.-5, 1 
muMn't laiieh tnueii wiuii niy pap-i's at home, hiTnufe, if I 
<]o, iie rays. ‘ Come, let s ii.ive no more noise; it sail levity ;’ 
— I'.ut I talk cnougii for all that, lor Mr. Smith anti Mr. 
Cilcs MV tlicy can liear me at their house; 1 t.ilk so lotul, — 
iukI that's as far off as inlf .a mile, .liino't, 1 ticlicvc. Hut 
I've enough to do sometimes, because of our soung gentle- 
men; for I've no time to myelf . I'm nhvai s doing some odd 
jot) or aiiatlier; yet you'd think 1 do nu'.liiiig. and no more 
1 <lo: only pajia s.ays I've a mind to m.ike a fuss nhoul it; 
but I never get up till past nine o'clock. Lidy I’ackington 
v.'ould Ise finely angry, if sin,- kneu u , for she'd say it w.rs .nil 
a whim; hut I never tell her alioui n. 'out I'm a.s tired as 
any thing before night.'' 

[The continu.niion of this convcrs.nuon fv. ith a lircak, however) 
Mois found pasted down in the MS. It runs.—] 

“ . . . him as I helped first is re.ady to hegin .again, and so 
then 1 get none at all ; for if I was to put myself .n bit by, 
they'd think I took the best; so I only cat a bit of bread and 
cheese. ' 

“ Well, that ’s Very hard upon you : I wonder you don't 
make them v.ait a little.’ ’’ 

“Why, there’s nothing I love so well .ns bread and cheese 


uhclhcr tills word is “ sin"in"" or ** ilancing. U .s«nn jiroUablc from 
what follows that ihc latter is the wool; if so we have disclosed the 
hitherto well-kept secret that Kichard's profession w.ns that of dandng- 
mancr. Possibly his father was of the fame profession, as some of the 
earlier Barneys certainly were. — J. W. M. G.] 
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— I prefer it to meat a great deal. Sometimes Fm as dirty 
as can be, — and I hardly know how, for I do nothing; but 
one day a gentleman came to our house, he’s one of my 
cousins, so he said to me, very gravely, says he, do pray get 
me a wash hands bason and a towel.” 

[Some hint that Miss W. should herself make use of the basin 
and towel appears to have been given.] 

I enquired of her whether she ever danced when Richard 
was at her father’s at Hartlebury? 

“ Why,” said she, “ I used sometimes, when a new young 
gentleman came, and when Richard Burney had no partner 

to dance tvith him I like dancing of all things — only 

I don’t dance at all mj’self — not ivell, I don’t; for Fm 
always a falling down, and Lady Packington makes such 
game of me for it you can’t think. But Fve left off dancing 
now, for one of our young gentlemen affronted me.” 

“ Affronted you — how was that? ” 

“ M’hy, his foot kicked me, here, upon the shin, — and you 
can’t think how he hurt me, — so I said then I would never 
dance nith the young gentlemen any more.” 

I then asked her to sing to me. She immediately com- 
plied, and I squeezed in my laughter with great decency. 

MTien we came down. Lady Packington took her to task 
for not being dressed herself, and the poor girl looked so 
foolish that nobody could refrain smiling, at least. W’hen 
she was going, as her journey was for the present ohly to 
Droitwich, which is but two miles from ^^’estwood, I..ady 
Packington said she would take that opportunity to shew me 
more of the Park, and to give me a drive round the Pool: 
accordingly I attended her Ladyship in seeing !Miss W. to 
Mrs. Auber)', her aunt. I was ver}' sorrj' to leave her, for I 
had by no means the entertainment after she was gone; in- 
deed I told her that I was sure we should not be so merry 
when she was gone, — ^and she seemed e.xtremely pleased at 
the compliment. 

Notwithstanding I laughed so intolerably at Miss W., I 
continued so weil to satisfy her that she was not the object 
of my mirth, that we were exceeding good friends, and she 
invited me very cordially to make her a visit at Hartlebur)'. 

“ You know,” says she, “ your cousin Richard comes ... - 
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and you should persuade him to bring you with him; ;ind 
then ” she added “ we’ll go together to Stourport ; but you 
must let me know when you come, or else, I sha’nt be 
dressed; for I always go any how at home; you can’t think 
what a figure I am. Now, if you come, without telling me 
first. I’ll tell you how you’ll find mer I shall have on a dirty 
cotton gown, and a dirty muslin handkerchief about my 
neck, and a cloth apron, may be, and quite a close cap; for 
I never do my hair up, when I’m alone, for I don’t much 
mind our 3’oung gentlemen; and I shall have on a red stu/T 
coat; and now I’ll lay you any thing you will, that’s the way 
you’ll find me.” 

I ventured not to lay against her, because I thought her 
rather too much in the secret. 

While I dressed for dinner, she again gave me her’com- 
pany and conversation; and indeed, there was no person in 
the house I so much desired to have with me; for she was 
always as good as a comedy to me. 

She marvelled very much at the quantity of my hair, and 
bidding me look at heris, said, “See what a little I have, and 
my hair’s as low as any thing; and for all that, it’s all a 
falsity! only see! One day one of the curls came off, and 
Master Packington tied it to the bell. I am often angry 
enough with Master Packington, for he was always doing 
something or other to me.” 

The next day, as it rained all the morning, we could not 
walk out. Therefore, Lady Packington produced some coins 
she had had very lately dug out by the Nuns’ Chapel; and 
then got Rapin’s History of England, and we went to 
work in viewing the coins of the different reigns, in order 
to discover the age of those she had found. She is fond of 
figuring upon these subjects; but yet she shewed so much 
ignorance of History as to render her researches truly ridi- 
culous, for so little did she know of the matter that she 
always took it for granted that every King of the same name 
followed in regular succession; and so, when we had ex- 
amined the coins of Henry the Second, “ Now,” said she, 
“we’ll come to Henry the Third;” but happening, instead, 
to meet with Richard the First. With the same correctness 
she looked for Richard the Second and was not at all abashed 
at her blunder. . . . We then descended ; and after break- 
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fast,Lady Packington Avas so civil as to go entirely over the 
house with me; and it is so large that she was quite fatigued 
by the time we returned to the parlour. 

The weather was unfortunately ver)' indifferent during my 
stay at Westwood; which prevented my enjoying any benefit 
from the beautiful Pool which is in the Park, though Sit 
Herbert was so obliging as to plan a Avater-e.vcursion every 
day; for he was very' desirous to shew me his barge, and to 
display all the beauty of his largest pool, which is reckoned 
the finest in England, being more than two miles long, and 
proportionably wide. However, the weather never allowed 
of any such schemes being put in execution. .... 

[Here a couple of leaves of manuscript, snipped by scissors 
into six shreds, which have been tacked with thread upon a 
blank leaf of paper, end all we have of Fann\'^s journal for i777^ 
between the words “the beautiful pool,” and “is in the 
two lines in Susan’s writing occur. They have headed a leaj 
which Fanny has reversed when she wrote upon it. “ 1 cxpKh 
writes Susan, “to have this paper returned me with a little ink, 
which I shall regard \rith interest , — very shortly — I know you 
can’t get this son at BarebonesP ’ 

After these lively visits in the West of England were finished, 
Fanny returned to St. Martin’s Street, where we may think of 
her as copjang the third volume of “Evelina” for the printing- 
press, since Mr. Lowndes had refused to publish her novel by 
instalments. To our after-seeing eyes, these early letters and 
journals visibly lead on to the publication of “ Evelina,” The 
book is latent in the diaries. The “prentice-hand” sketches 
Mr. .Seaton and Dick Burney, Mrs. S. and Mrs. Wall; tbe 
“watering-place," and the country' boarding-house of the last 
century, with their variety of risitors; the makers of music, and 
the men and women of fashion who delighted in it; “the jyons 
of the time, the haughty and touchy King of Ab>'ssini;v 
savage Omai, and the criminal Orloff; the coxcombs of litera- 
ture, .Mr. Twiss and Mr. Keate, and its rufiSan, Dr. Shebbeare- 
The past mistress “draws large” Sir Clemen: and the Ca]^ 
tain, Aladame Duval, and the Branghtons, with their inimitable 
lodger — “the Holbom Beau” — Mr. Smith. 

After the abrupt ending of the Hsit to Westwood, no word of 
Fanny’s writing has come before our eyes until her diarj’ f^ 
177 S suddenly begins with a paragraph which has been omittyn 
by the editor of her later diaries, as have others, which we pnnt 


A family pan on the name of their uncle’s house at Barbome. 
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[SOME PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF 
FRANCES BURNEY FOR THE YEAR 17A] 

March is almost over — and not a word have I bestowed 
upon my Journal! — n'importe, — I shall now whisk on to the 
present lime, mentioning whatever occurs to me promiscu- 
ously. 

[This ‘ year was ushered in by a grand and most import- 
ant event, — for at the latter end of January the literary’ world 
was favoured with the first publication of the ingenious, 
learned, and most profound Fanny Burney! — I doubt not 
but this memorable affair will, in future times, mark the 
period whence chronologers will date the zenith of the iKilite 
arts in this island ! This admirable authoress has named her 
most elaborate performance “ Evkli.va, or a You.vg Laoy's 
Entra.nck into the IVorlu.” Perhaps this may seem a 
rather bold attempt and title for a female whose knowledge 
of the world is very confined, and whose inclinations, as well 
as situation, incline her to a private and domestic life. All ^ 
can urge is, that I have only presumed to trace the accidents 
and adventures to which a • young woman '' is liable. I have 
not pretended to shew the world what it actually :s, but what 
it appears to a girl of seventeen: — and so far as that, surely 
any girl who is past seventeen may safely do? 

The motto of my e.xcuse shall be taken from Poiie’s 
“Temple of Fame,” — 

‘ In every’ Work, regard the IVriter's end, 

None e’er can compass more than they intend.” 

' The pasi-ipes enclosed by brackets have already been printed in the 
** Diary of Madame D’Arblay.” 'fhe htacLxts indicate 

her later additions to her diary in these passage-:; as do also the brackets 
in hose paragraphs which are now printed for the first time. 
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Alw-rni till- niitldli: of jnnu.-iry, my cousin ICtiwnnl liroiighi 
MIC a priwiic nic'-vipc from my aunts, that a pared tvaseSme 
for me, tintk't tlictinmi; of (Iraftoii, 

I Itnii, some little time before, acquainted bolli my aunts 
o( nty frolic: they will, I am sure, be discreet, — indeed, I 
esneted a vow from tbem of strict sccresy: — and they love 
me with stieli ]Mrti:d kindness that I have a pleasure in re- 
liosine much c^'iifidence it» them.] And the more so. as their 
r’onnections in life are so veiy confined, that almost all their 
concerns centre in our. and my uncle's family. 

[I immediately conjectured what the parcel was, and fotind 
the followine letter: — 


To Ml;. (Ikaiton: 

'I'o be left at the Orange Coffee Hoii.se. 

Mr. Grafton. 

.Sir, 

i take tlie liberty to send you a novel, wliich a gentle- 
man your acciuaintance, said you would hand to him. I beg 
with e.\[)edition, as ‘tis time it should be pulilished, and 'tis 
requisite he should first revise it, or the reviewers may find 
a flaw. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obed' serv', 

Tnos. Low.ndes. 

Ideet .Street, Jan. 7, 177S. 

My aunts, now, would take no denial to my reading to 
in order to make errata; and — to cut the matter short, 

I was compelled to communicate the affair to my cousin 
Edward, — and then to obey their commands. 

Of course, they were all prodigiously charmed with it. My 
cousin, now, became my .agent, [as deputy toCharles,] with Mr. 
Lotvndes, and, when I had made the errata, carried it to him. 

The book, however, was not jiublishcd till the latter end 
of the month. A thousand little [odd] incidents happened 
about this time, but I am not in a humour to recollect them ; 
however, they were none of them productive of a discovery 
either to my fallier or mother.] 
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My cousins Ricb.ird and James jMst tJiro' ron-n this 
ChVistmas, in their way to J)«»vcr, and they spent six weeks 
in France: on their return, poor Riclitird was taken ex- 
treme/y i/I, and obliged to continue in [town] .... and Iw 
attended by Dr. Jebb- James is gone to Worcester, and 
Miss Plumphries is come hither by way of nurse: he [Ricliard] 
is now very much recovered, thank God, and gone to 
Brumpton for a little change of air, and there he is to con- 
tinue till he is able to retunt to Worcester. 


M.irch 26:h. 

I have no«' to trace some curious anecdotes for about a 
fortnight past. 

;My cousin Richard h.os continued gaining strength and 
}ie.alfh with a daily rapidity of recovery, that ha.s almost as 
much astonished as it has delighted u.s, and that is .wiying 
veiy much, for his truly amiable behaviour during bis resid- 
ence here, has so much encreased the regard I always Itad 
for him, that I have never in my life been more heartily te- 
joiced than upon his restoration to hi.s friends. 

On Friday se'night, my mother accompanied my father to 
.Streatham, on a \nsit to Mrs. Thrale for four or five days. 
We invited Edward to drink with us, and, upon the plan 
of a frolic, we determined upon going to Bell’s circulating 
Library, at which my father subscribes for new books, in 
order to ask some questions about Evelina, however, when 
we got to the shop, I was ashanted to speak about it, and 
only enquired for some magazines, at the backs of which I 
saw it advertised. But Edward, the moment I walked o/f, 
asked the shop-man if he had , . [my little book, I am told, 
is now at all the circulating libraries. 

I have an e,Kceeding odd sensation, when I consider that 
it is now in the power of any and every body to read what 1 
so carefully hoarded even from my b^t friends, till this last 
month or two, — and that a work which was so lately lodged, 
in all privacy in my bureau, may now be seen by eveiy 
butcher and baker, cobler and tinker, throughout the three 
kingdoms, for the small tribute of three pence. 

My aunt Anne and Miss Humphries being settled at this 
time at Brompton, I was going thither, with Susan to tea 
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wlu’H Ch.irl.-.’.io r.K-thnt they uorc tlicn c nii)lnycd 

i:j ic-ndiny r.Miin.t-’ [to the- iiu.ilid nu-<-o;i<-in Richnril.] '.My 
^i■:er h.nii tii 1 it to ^!i^s Hunipliricv.— .nnd my 

.lunt-. .-itKi l.tiv.ird .'’.prct.i) lliat they uoiilfi it, hut tvith- 
out m'.nti.'r.inu .aratl.iuy of tfu- r.uthorlj 

till refurc-, ii'Utpitt. and took it with him to 

Urcmpt-'ifs — 

[Titi-- iim iliyvure ycoe me the utn'.ost iinL-.-isitiesF, — I fore- 
saw ih-ni-ritiii t-. of .a discovery; — 1 dreaded the in- 

di^'Toet w.armth of .til m\ ronfidents,] and I would almost as 
toon It.i-.o to!d tile .t/er/.-.’i'e’/’o.'/ Editor as .Miss Htimpltries. 
{In tmtii I v.as quite sick -aith apprehension .and 

w.is .too unofimfortahie to po to llromjuon, and my Susan 
carried m\ excu'-c';.- 

Ujxin lier return 1 was somewiiat tranquillised, for slie 
assured me that tiiere was not the smalic'-t suspicion of the 
author, .and that tiiey iiad concluded it to t>e the work of a 
r-.-ii.a. .-nd Mi^-s Iluniphnes. who read it aloud to Ricliard, 
jcaid '■•-Ver.al tliinps in ite commendation, and concluded them 
hy exciaiminp— “ It's a thousand pities the autiior should lie 
concealed 1 " 

Eindinp nnself more safe than I had niiprchended, I 
ventured to po to IJronipton ne.vt da>. 

In my way upstair*- I heard .Mis-, Humphries reading, she 
eras in tlie midst of Mr Viliars’ Ixitter of consolation upon 
Sir John Belmont's rejection of his daughter, and, just as I 
entered the room, she cned out — “ How pretty that is!" — 

How much in luck would she have thought herself, Iiad 
she known ZL'ho heard herl 

In a private confahul.ation which I had with my aunt Annc^ 
she told me a thousand things that had been said in its 
praise, and assured me they had not for a moment doubted 
that the work v.-as a man's. 

Comforted .and made easy by these assurances, 1 longed 
for the diversion of hearing their observations, and therefore 
(though rather mal a propos) after I had been near two hours 
in the room. I told Miss Humphries that I was afraid I had 
interrupted her, and begged she would go on irith wliat she 
was reading. 

“ M'hy,’' cried she, taking up the book — “ We have been 
prodigiously entertained ” — and, very readily, she continued. 
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I must own I sufTered great difficulty in refraining from 
laughing upon several occasions, — and several times, when 
they praised what they read, I was upon vhe point of saying 
— “ You are very good ! — ” and so forth, and I could scarce 
keep myself from making acknowledgements, and bowing 
my head involuntarily. 

However, I got off \_perf(ctly\ safely. 

j^Io.vDAV, Susan and I went to tea at Brompton. We met 
Miss Humphries coming to town. She told us she had just 
finished — “ Evelina " — and gave us to understand that she 
could not get away till she h.ad done it. We heard aftcr- 
w.ards, from my aunt, the most flattering praises, —and 
Richard could talk of nothing else! His encomiums gave 
me double pleasure, from being wholly unexpected: for I 
had prepared my.self to hear th.at he held it extremely cheap. 
And I was yet more satisfied, because I was sure they were 
sincere, as he convinced me that he had not the most distant 
idea of suspicion, by finding great fault with Evelina herself 
for her bashfulness with such a man as Ixird Orville.] — “A 
man,” continued he — “ whose politeness is so e.xtraordinary, 
— who is so elegant, so refined, — so — so — unaccountably 
polite, — for I can think of no [other] word. — I never read, 
never heard such language in my life! — and then, just as he 
is spieaking to her, she is so confused, — that she [always] runs 
out of the room ! ' 

[I could have answered him, that he ought to consider the 
original character of Evelina, — that she had been brought 
up in the strictest retirement, that she knew nothing of the 
world, and only acted from the impulses of Nature; and that 
her timidity always prevented her from daring to hope that 
Lord On-ille was seriously attached to her. In short, I could 
have bid him read the Preface again, where she is called — 
‘'the offspring of Nature, and of Nature in her simplest 
attire” — but I feared appearing too well acquaintc“d with the 
book, and I rejoiced that an unprejudiced reader should make 
no weightier objection.] 

Edward walked home vrith us; I railed at him violently 
for having bought the book, and charged him to consult 
with me before he again put it into any body's hands: but 
he told me he hoped that, as it had gone off so well, I should 
not regret it Indeed he seems quite delighted at the appro- 
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Intion it In? nn.-t witli. He was extremely desirous that his 
brother should l>o made acquainted with the author, telling 
me that he wished, to plead for him, but did not know how. 

The next day, my father and mother returned to town. 
On Thursday morning, we went to a delightful Concert 
at Mr. Harris's. The sweet Rauzini was there, and sung 
four Duets with Miss Louis.a Harris. He has now left the 
Opera, where he is succeeded by Roncaglia. I was extremely 
delighted at meeting with him again, and again hearing him 
sing. In Motte, Cervetto, .... played several Quartettes 
divinely, and the morning afforded me the greatest enter- 
tainment. 

'Hiere was nolxidy.we knew but Lady Hales and Miss 
Coussmakcr, who were as usual very civil. 


t'riday. 

Miss Humphries, Charlotte, Edward and I went to the 
Oratorio of Judas Maccabeus. Oratorios I don’t love, so I 
shall say nothing of the performance. IVc were, also, a few 
nights since, at Giardini’s Benefit, and heard a most charm- 
ing Concert 

Edward talked only of Evelina, and frequently 

[It seems, — to my utter amazement, Miss Humphries has 
guessed the author to be Anstey, who wrote the Bath Guide! 
— How imjirobable — and how extraordinary a supposition. 
But they have both of them done it so much honour that, 
but for Richard's anger at Evelina’s bashfulness, I never 
could believe they did not suspect me.] 

[As there are few better characters in comedy than that of 
clever Dick Burney, we tell what we have learned of him in a 
summary' of some more of these hitherto unprinted pages from 
Fanny’s diary for tyyS. His coxcombry was consdous, nay, in- 
tentional; he laughed at himself; he mimicked his own “airs 
and graces.” Then he had such an easy way of permitting, 
rather than leading, ladies like the two whom we have met in 
these diaries, to show off their “airs and graces” in a game of 
coquetry, played with scarce an .approach to meaning, on their 
part; with none at all on his. In her dreary court-life Fanny 
was, at times, tormented by M. Guiffardiere, “ a half-witted 
French Protestant Minister, who talked oddly about conjugal 
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fidelUy,'’ ' and afTucteii s:onny gallantn,- low^nls herrclf. Once 
she. writes that, “although I believe his rhoiinir.cr.taiiin^ to be 
quite us innrurit us thul of our cousir. Ricktini. there Is somc- 
thin;; in it, at times, too \-iolent for my ncn'cs.'’ 

Fanny continued to find Dick “spt.alring of all the characters'" 
her novel] “as if they were acquaintance; and praising 
different parts perpetually: both he and Miss Humphries seem 
to have it by heart, for it is always eifrofos to whatever is the 
subicct of discourse." The third volume is never out of Richard’s 
hands. He is on the eve of going home, so .Aunt .Xnne presses 
Fanny to tell him of her authorship before he ]c.aves London. 
Fanny refuses; but on hc.aring her aunt say, in a low voice to 
Susan, that if Fanny won't, ske willl begins to think that she 
had better be the first to tell her own secret, making her own 
conditions. “ I sc.ated mv’scif at a table to finish a let'cr to 
lictsy [Dumey], Susanna took up ‘ Evelina,' — which is always 
at hand,” RiAard said to her, “‘I like that book better and 
better; I have read nothing like it since Fielding's novels.’ 
Sus.an laughed, — so did 1, but I wrote on. He asked, with some 
surprise, what was the joke? but .as he obtained no answer, he 
continued his favountc topic — ‘ I think 1 can't read it too often, 
- -for you are to know that I think it very edifHng'. The two 
principal characters. Lord Orville and Mr. VUlars, arc so ex- 
cellcntl — and there is something in the character and manners 
of Lord On-ille so refined, .and so polite, that I n.e-ner susv ike 
like in any book before ; and .all his compliments are so nesv — 
as well as so elegant’’' Fanny bints that she knows who wrote 
the book. Richard declares that he is “ quite tost: — such amaz- 
ing knowledge of characters, — such an acquaintance with higk 
and lovj life, — such universal and extensive knowledge of the 
world, — 1 declare, I know not a man breathing who is likely to 
be the author, — unless it is my uncle” [Dr. Burney]. “No man 
is capable” Such praise makes it harder for Fanny to tell him, 
but Richard leaves her no rest. He follows her about the room 
until she fears Miss Humphries will bear what is the subject of 
bis importunity, hx. last, he brings a pen and p.aper, and begs 
her to -write the name, promising not to read it until she has 
left him. “I only wrote on this paper, ‘No ?ilan,' — and then 
folded it up.” He is “extremely eager'" to see it. but Fanny 
•demands that he shall, first, gpvc a solemn pledge of secrecy. 
He puts his hand on his heart, and promises, by his honour, to 
be faithfuL This is not enough, he must hieel down, and make 
a vow that he “ ‘ trill never tell any body in the world.’ ‘ M'hat, 
not a sister I' ‘ No, not a human being.’ ‘ ViTiat, not Betsy f O, 


' Macanlav. 
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pray iet me tell >^cr/’ ‘JCo, no, — not a soul.'” Dick’s curiosity 
must he satisfied. ‘“I vorv then.’ ‘Kneel, then!’ cri(?d I. 
He laughed, .... Miss Humphries looked round;” so that 
mock-heroic detail could not be exacted. He took his vow, 
Fanny gave him the paper, and ran from him to the tvindorv. 
“ He read it with the utmost eagerness,— but still did not seem 
to comprehend how the affair stood, till he came to the m'ndow, 
— and then, 1 believe, my countenance cleared up his doubts. 
His surprise nas too great for speech; Susan says he coloured 
violently, — but 1 could hardly look at him. Indeed, I believe it 
utterly impossible for astonishment to be greater than his nas 
at that moment. When he recovered somewhat from it, he came 
again to me, and taking my hand, said, ‘ I believe I must now 
kneel indeed!’— and drawing me to the fire, he actually knelt to 
me,^but I made him rise almost instantly.” Dick, in his amaze- 
ment and admiration, kneeling to his cousin, in whose journals 
lay hidden at the very time sketches of his coxcombries, and of 
the coquetries of .Mrs. S. of IScwdley and .Mrs. M'all of Gloucester, 
might have suggested a subject for the pencil of his brother 
Edward. His “ partiality ” was known to Fanny to be “ so great, 
that had he ever suspected me, I am sure that he would have 
offered me nothing snort of ariuMion." “.As if he had forgot nil 
the flattering speeches he had made about the book, or as if he 
thought them all iuatkquatc to what he should haic said, he 
my forgiveness for what he callcil his wnr, and 
seemed ready to kill himself for having made them, ' \’ct, they 
were but censures of “Evelina's” bashfuincss towards “his 
favourite Lord, whose character he studies every day of his 
life; with whom he seemed so struck, that we all fancied th.at 
he meant to make him his modd. as far as his situation would 
allow. Indeed, not only durinj^ his illness he pcnctr.ated us by 
his patient and most amiable behaviour, but since his recovery, 
he has more than kept his ground, by having wholly discarded 
all the foibles th.at formerly tinged his manners, though they 
sicrrr, I believe, affected his heart." 

We part with Dick as with the hero of some sparkling little 
comedy, whose lively “foibles ” scarce merit any greater chastise- 
ment than the loss in illness of his “two curls" (then indis- 
pensable to a gentleman's Soupet'y, .and who is reclaimed from 
following Maccaronis, and members of the “ Sauoir.rdvte^ 
Club, by a new ty(>e of virtuous elegance, created by his cousin 
in the character of “ Lord Orville.’'] 



LETTERS AND FRAGMENTS OF LETTERS 
FROM SUSAN TO FRANCES BURNEY. 

[These letters begin when Fanny was sent to Chesington m 
the beginning of May, 1778, to regain strength after a severe 
attack of illness, which left her unable to walk more th^v. two 
or three rards at a tir e. She has written on their tvrapper, 
“Some fragments, chieny on Evelina, of the letters of Susanna 
Elizabeth Burney, to F. B., before the fatal marriage of the first, 
or the happy marriage of the second. The Correspondence at 
large has been committed to the flames, from family reasons, 
resulting from its unbounded openness of Confidence-” 

On letter Mo. i there is a later heading, “Early narrative 
relating to the first appearance of Evelina, recorded to F. 
her b^oved sister Phillips.” In the left comer at the head of > 
the fragment Mme. D’Arblay has written, “ On Elir. B’s. sus- 
picion of the author of Evelina.” “ Cousin Bess^’ ” of WorcMter 
will be remembered as acting with Fanny in “The Way to Keep 
Him,” and in “Tom Thumb.”] 

[Post-mark, May 9, If/S-] 
*••*** 

I will transcribe for you Bessy's last letter on one head^ 
[Copied from Eliz. Burney by my Susanna.] 

“ I have just finished reading Evelina — and I believe I 
should thank you, or some of your family for the great 
pleasure I have received from it. It is by far the most ic- 
7 oiUhing novel I ever read. — I could not leave it till I came 
to the conclusion of it; — ^and now I can’t help regretting 
that I made such short work of it — I wish it was as long 


* This is but the lost leaf of a letter addressed to “Miss Burney, at 
Sirs. Hambletou’s, Chessington, near Kingston, Surrey.”] 
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again — however I shall not content myself with once read- 
ing; — for ’twill bear a second and third, and still delight'one 
I am sure. Indeed, I am quite charm’d with it — tis so in- 
teresting! The characters are so well drawn, — so contrasted, 
— so striking, that I can’t help fancying myself perfectly well 
acquainted with them all. — There is so much elegance in it 
tool I know not how to say enough of it. — But now, as you 
are a friend, an honest friend too, and I hope will not go to 
deceive me. I’ll tell you a conjecture of mine, when I had 
read about three of the letters, and which has gained through 
ever}' letter since. — I think I know a person not one hundred 
miles from Leicester Square very capable of ^v^iting such a 
no^ — Indeed ’tis so clever and so much in her style, that I 
cannot persuade myself to think she is not the authoress. 
Any one else would be proud of putting their name to it — I 
have but one doubt about it, which is that I never knew her 
allow any but her most particular and intimate friends to be 
the better for her uncommon abilities in this way — She is so 
divident (sic) of her own performances. However you must 
tell me, and tell me truly, whether I am or am not mistaken 
— and if I am not mistaken you must pay me the compliment 
of owning that I have some penetradon — But don’t tell 
Fanny that I smoke her if you think she will be displeased, 
for I know her to be extremely delicate in these matters — 
and probably she may not like that any of our family should 
suspect her tho’ she cannot or at least has no reason to be in 
the smallest degree afraid of any of us. I have been very 
snug and quiet ever since I had this notion about Fanny, 
and shall not mention it, till 1 have heard from you, and not 
even then, unless you give me leave.” 

She then speaks of other subjects — says Richard conrinues 
very well, “ but has lost both his curls ! — Monstrous provok- 
ing!—” 

But my dear love — what shall I say to this long-headed girl 
— It is evident that Richard has dealt very honourably by 
you, yet such suspicions as hers will not easily be laid asleep 
— especially as she ventures to declare them, and make so 
open an attack about them. Let me know when you can 
without hurry or fatigue what I shall say — the poor girl is 
distracted to know how you do, which makes me want much 
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to write soon — Shall I take no notice of this passage in her 
letter? — She assures me that I may \vrite her anything in the 
world by post if I send my letters off on iMondays — 

If you write, I shall expect as yet only two or three lines 
from you my sweet Fanny at a time — So don’t worry your- 
self by -nTiting more — not this fortnight — I hope in God you 
mind where you are, and have had no fit of faintness. Re- 
member me properly and pariiailarly to Mr. Crisp and 
Kitt}' — and take great care of yourself — 

Adieu I am more than ever )-ours 

S. E. Burnev. 


[SusAx TO Frances Burnev, at Chesington.] 

[Original account of my dear Father’s first Reading 
Evelina. F. B.] 


[Post-mark June 4, IJ/S-I 

# * ♦ ^ 

But, my dear Fanny, my father has at last got Evelina 1 — 
, . - Charlotte has written you all the account — I 


have been monstrously vexed that I was not at home when 
he first got it — I am sure I should have cried I think had I 
been present upon his opening the Ode [to himself] — for the 
idea of it never occurs to me without bringing tears into my 
eyes — However he has never mentioned it to me, tho[ it 
affected him so much at the time — but Yesterday morning 
when I was alone with him a few minutes while he 
dress’d — 

“ AVhy Susan ’’ said he to me — " I have got Fan’s 
book.” — 

“Lord sir! have5'Ou?” 

“Yes — but I suppose you must not tell her — Poor Fan’s 
such a prude.” 

“ Oh ! I don't know sir, she knows you know of it — ’tis 
only others.’' 

“ Oh ”, said he, tjuick — “ I shall keep it locked up in my 
Sanctum Sanctorum,” pointing to his bureau — “I would not 
betray the poor girl for the world — but upon my soul I like 
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it vastl}’ — Do you know I began to read it with Lady Hales 
and Miss Coussmaker yesterday” *' 

“Lord!” cried* I, a little alarm’d, “you did not tell 
them ” 

" ‘ Tell them,’ no certainly — I said 'twas a book had been 
recommended to me — theYll never know, and they like it 
vastly, but upon my soul there’s something in the preface 
and dedication vastly strong and well written — better than I 
could have expected — and yet I did not think ’twould be 
trash when I began it, — and there are two or three letters of 
Mr. — the old — ” 

“Mr. Villars?” 

‘^ye, Mr. Villars, which are indeed extremely well — 
rea^ — apathetic.” ' 

"And how far have you got? ’ 

“Oh! — beyond where Madame French appears — but shan’t 
we have a little too much of her? ’’ 

“Nay, that’s according to your taste — besides you read 
with fine ladies and . . . 

“Oh! they like it of all things — tho’ ’tis pure vulgar to be 
sure — but the girl’s account of public places is veiy animated 
and natural, and not common — it really appears to me that 
Lowndes has had a devilish good bargain of it — for the book 
\viil sell — it has real merit, and the Review alone would 
sell it.*^ 

“What the Monthly?” 

“ Yes — and it’s in Kenrick’s too.” 

Here we were interrupted by Mr. Davis, and I have not 
since heard any more remarks. As I do, you may depend 
upon having them, and just in the words they are made to 
me. as you will believe by what I have already written — 
Adieu my sweetest girl, I have no room for comments — 

Yours ever. S. B. 


[SusAX TO Frances Eurxev, at Chesington.] 

«< » • # • • » 

Qane 17;$.] 

Yesterday I spent in Brook Street— ’twas a visile de conge, 
as they leave town Saturday. — ^At dinner Lady H[ales] and 

II. H 
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Miss Coussmaker were set terribly on the titter. !Mad" de 
Ferie’s sajing “ Vel, I protest I never saw noting so prittyas 
Miss Bumej's choice of cloaths” — presetitly she said some- 
thing to Mr. Coussmaker ‘ of when he should be married, and 
he laughing about it as a ridiculous thing. Miss C. said to 
him — “ I hope you are not of Mr. Smith's opinion how- 
ever ” — 

“ What opinion is that,” said I, “ bonnemeut?” 

“ Oh ! — that it is very- we'd to say fine, gallant things to 
the Ladies but that marriage is quite out of the question — 
and he says this to that sweet, elegant, beautiful girl Evelina, 
— who is so sick of him, and detests him so much she can 
scarce bear to be in his company — •” 

“AVhat, it's in the novel is it?” 

‘Lord, yes — you haven’t read that j’et?” 

“ Why 'tis but two or three days since you mention’d it 
to me — and I shall get my father to lend it me when you have 
done with it — 

“That you won’t, indeed, my dear” said Lady Hales 
“ for I’ve bought the book of him — tho’ indeed he may per- 
haps get another.” 

“Oh! I am sure,” said Miss Coussmaker, “he’ll never 
live without it. — He is so fond of it. — Do you know, mama. 
Lady Radnor says, she’ll have it too? ” 

“ Well it will entertain her I dare say, but Lizzy, — or Jane 
I believe it was you.' put me almost out of countenance . ■ 
when Mrs. Hales was here this morning, a formal old maid, 
you know her " {to me) “ who would think it destruction for 
a girl to read a novel. But Jane suddenly turned to me, while 
she was here — ‘ Lord, Mama,’ said she, 'don't you pity poor 
Mr. Macartney ? ' ” 

“Mr. Macartney — who’s that?” cries Mrs. Hales. 

“ ‘ Oh ! only a poor man ’ said I — ‘ I have been hearing a 
sad story about ' —and so luckily she asked me no more 
questions.” 

“Oh ’’said Mi.ss Coussmaker, "Jane is distracted about 
Mr. Macartney — Poor man — Oh Lord! ’tis so shocking — 


' Tl'.i Capiain Coiisvmakcr of Fanny’s visits to Worcester and Glon- 
Ctr^lcT. Mi.' Cou^'-m.at.er was his sisicr. 

' One of tier fuc dau'^diters, the Missel Hales. 
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those butchers, the Bmnghtons; Well, I must not tell you 
the story tho’.” 

Wien Mad' de Ferre left the room after dinner Jilr. Couss- 
maker ask’d Rady Hales who she laugh’d at so at the table 
with Kitty.' 

" Gracious me! ” cried Lady Hales, “ Kitty, that book will 
certainly get us into a scrape! — for I never can hear poor 
Mad' de Ferre open her mouth now without its putting me 
so in mind of that Mad' Duval, so that I am ready to die 
with laughing.” 

“Xo,” said Mr. Coussmaker, “J don’t think so — Mad'dc 
Ferre is vety difierent — Mad' Duval is described to be very 
mu^ painted and dressed out — and besides you know she 
is^aupposed to be a very fine woman." 

“Why that's very true — but Iier nretr ttofing, and her 
blunders in conversation, are so ridiculously like, that they 
always remind me of each other." * 

“ But indeed, Susan, you must read it — for 'tis very well 
worth your reading.” 

“ Nay, you may think it must be something above the 
common things," said Miss Coussmaker, “ for Dr. Burney to 
recommend a novel.” 

Lady Hales. I declare, the Preface and Address, there, 
what is it — Dedication — to the Reviewers are as fine pieces 
of writing as ever I heard in my life — and Dr. Burney thinks 
so too; doesn’t he Kitty? 

Miss Coussmaker, Yes, indeed — I assure you this writer 
is a great acquisition. 

Lady Hales. Oh! it’s a writer of great abilities, whoever 
he be. 

LLiss Coussmaker. He says it vvill never be known — but if 
the book circulates, which I think, considering its merit, it 
certainly must, I hope he will be tempted to discover himself 
— or she indeed for you’re to know / think it’s a woman. 

Susan. Do you indeed? IVhy pray? 

Miss Coussmaker. ^Vhy I don’t know — I believe I dreamt 
it first, for 1 thought it was said so in the preface or dedica- 


* Miss Coussmaker. 

’ Mine, de Ferre appears to hare been governess to the daughters of 
I.ady Hales. 
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tion — but I have read ’em since and find it is not — but there 
is kuch a remarkable delicacy in all the descriptions and 
conversations, that I can’t think it can be anybody’s writing 
but a woman’s — tho’ there are very gross vulgar characters 
introduced. 

Lady Hales. Lord, aye — that nasty person. Captain — 

Miss Conssmaktr. Yet there never is an indelicate word, 
nor an oath throughout the book — indeed Evelina says after 
giving an account of a violent quarrel that has pass’d bebveen 
the Captain and Mad' Duval — “ this conversation had the 
addirion of an oath at every two or three words, but I have 
not rejjeated them because I am sure they would be as 
disagreable to you to read as to me to write ” — which,^ so 
delicately avoiding it, you know, without anything unnatufaL 

Lady Hales. It certainly must be some person very much 
us’d to high life — the language is quite elegant too, of all 
Mr. Villars’ letters particularly — and of Evelina’s which he 
writes from herself. 

Miss CoHssmaker. A great deal of it is conversation — such 
a variety of Characters 'tis amazing I declare. 

iLady Hales. And so wonderfully well sustained they are 
— so mark’d — indeed there is great genius in it. 

Lady Hales had a millener to call upon — and walk’d to 
the shop with Miss Coussmaker and me. One cap which was 
remarkably showy and full of pink ribbon they said should 
be sent to poor Mad' Duval, to make her amends for the loss 
of her most becomingesi cap. 

“No, a set of curls would be better to lend her” said 
Miss Coussmaker. And tho’ they were eternally sa}-ing they 
would not forestall anything of the pleasure I should have in 
reading the book, I saw they long’d to give me the whole 
account of poor Mad' Duval’s misfortune, and laugh’d them- 
selves sick at the recollection of it, tho’ they declared ’twas 
very inhuman of the Captain, and tho’ they detested her they 
could not help pitj-ing her. 

“But as to the Captain” said Miss Coussmaker “as 
poor Mad' Duval says, he has no compassion nor nothing 
at all." 

Lady Hales declared they should get Mad' Duval’s e.xpres- 
sions so pat she was afraid they would grow into use with 
them even when they did not intend it — 
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As we cime from the millcncr’s they took notice how 
dismal London began to look. 

"Aye,” cried <I^dy Hales, “Poor Evelina! — No — Lord 
Orvilles now ! " 

After tea wc went in the Coach to Jones's shop on Holborn 
Hill — in the way Marianne found out a queer coarse looking 
man to be Cciptatn Mirvan — Miss Coussmakcra much worse 
to be Mr. Jirau^hion — As wc went thro’ Holborn — 

"Only think" cried Miss Coussmakcr “of that elegant 
girl Evelina to lodge in such a place as this — and to be i^ooi 
nd^hbours to such ivretches as the Branghtons!” 

Then she looked out for Mr. Branghton's silversmith’s 
shoa— 

-►”Tiut you know it's on Snoiu Hill" cried Lady Hales. 

“ Well then, that’s it ” said Miss Coussmakcr as we stopt 
at Jones’s — "and there on the first floor lives Mr. Smith, 
that odious vulgar creature, who means to be fine and quite 
the thing — and upstairs is that sweet Evelina, v\*ith Miss 
Holly and Miss Biddy Branghton — and higher is poor Mr. 
Macartney.” 

She then told me of Mr. Smith’s complaint of the young 
ladies greasing his room — and of young Branghton’s vulgarity 
— and of poor Evelina’s letter to Miss Mirvan in which she 
exclaims that she should ever have danc’d wth Lord Orville ! 
This I imagine was one of the last letters they had read — 
but as I was to be ignorant of the book I could not ask 
where they left off — but I fancy the pistol scene with Mr. 
Macartney and the evening at Vauxhall and Marybone are 
yet to come. — I’m afraid 1 shall hear no more particulars — 
and that they never can get thro’ it with my father as they 
are so soon to leave town — but he has made them promise 
not to open the book but in his presence, which tormenting 
as it is Miss Coussmakcr says she regrets the less because 
Dr. Burney does read it so well! 

They brought me home with them, and I expect they will 
call here to morrow. 

Adieu my sweet love — [S. B.] 
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[Susan to Fkances Burney.] • 

[Conlinuarion of reading “ Evelina,” while unknown, with Lady 
Hales.] 

They were got on in reading it as far as where the two 
old women were to run for a wager, which is, you know in 
the 3rd vol. 

“Ohi” said Miss Coussmaker, “/nw more charmed voith 
it lhar. rccrl It is the ssree/cst thing I do declare that I 
read in my life — there's a Mrs. Sciwyn, a monstrous clever 
woman, that does trim and cut up some imfertinent fools of 
lords — oh ! I do assure you, 'tis the highest thing I ever read 
in my life- And Lord Orville is such an amiable, humane, 
ST.-oct character ! ” 

She then gave me the whole account of the conversation 
concerning the bett between Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley 
—the different things proposed by every one present, and 
the distress occasioned by Mrs. Schvyn’s proposal, and that 
at last the two genius's fix upon two poor old women to 
run for a wager — but that they could not make them 
gracliee. 

'•Dear" said I “the book must be full of ridiculous 
things, I think — 

oil, but I l>eg your pardon,” said she, “ for 1 think the 
Serious part is even preferable to the comic." 

‘•Why is there any serious part?" 

"Oh yes, I asmre you, Mr. ^'illa^s' letters, and poor 
Evelina's distress of mind on learing tosvn. She thinks 
I/srd O.nille h.us offended her; — and there i.s a scene be-- 
tween her and Mr. ^■illars that is, I do assure you — quite 
.affecting.'’ 

“ Aye indeed?" 

the poor girl doi.-s pet into such eternal scrajuts 
from her innocence ef mind .and entire inexperience!— th.it 


• Tl:-. ii er.lj ti.c Cut l:af iS s i.-. 1 lui'J of i! U-m n.vic 

* ■ 
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really I have been ready to laugh and to cry for her at the 
same time — and she goes to Vauxhall, and with thosd^ vile 
creatures the Btfinghioiis, — and so after supper what does 
Miss Biddy propose to her but to leave their company, and 
walk by themselves. So Evelina can’t bear the thought of 
this, but Miss Biddy tells her she supposes she catii bear to 
leave the Gentlemen, and this provokes her too much; for 
there’s that odious creature Mr. Smith with them, that away 
she goes with them — and she does not know anjthing at 
all of the place or the dark walks, or anything, and ttose 
frightful girls carry her with them, for a little fun, into one 
of the dark alleys — and there they meet with a party of 
gentlemen, and are so frightened! Poor Evelina runs away 
but falls into a worse danger, for she meets with that creature 
Sir Clement AVilloughb}’.” 

“Sir Clement tVilloughby? — Who’s he?” 

“Ohl the worst man in the world! — instead of rescuing 
her, he carries her into another dark walk; — but she behaves 
with great spirit — charmingly, indeed — and makes him afraid 
of pursuing his scheme, and so he takes her back, and at 
last she meets her party again. But, dear sweet creaturel 
She is so mortified that he should see her with such wretches 
as Mad' Duval and the Branghtons! He that is drawn quite 
a man of ton and fashion, and that has always seen her in 
such high life! — But he is such an artful creature, I can’t bear 
him.” 

She beg’d me to write her word my opinion of it — and 
said we would read it together when I should go to 
Hewlett’s. 

“ But,” said I, “ ’twill be too recent in y' memory.” 

“ Oh, I should like to read it all over again, for the sake 
of the language immediately — but indeed I believe there is 
not a circumstance from the beginning to the end of the 
book that I do not perfectly remember — for we have read 
it in a most delightful manner — not hurried it over — 
but stopt to laugh and talk it over between almost every 
letter.” 

“ Dear, I should have liked to have been with you.” 

“ Oh, and Dr. Burney does read the conversations, and 
mark the characters so well, ’tis quite delightful. But I dare- 
say //Pll have no objection, when he comes to Howletts, to 
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read it again, and then you will have it in perfection, I assure 
you. ’ 

They took leave very affectionately of nle, and, by the bye, 
always enquire and send a thousand loves, comp'* and good 
wishes to you 


[Susan to Frances Burney, Chesington.] 

[Doctor Burney’s first reading “Evelina” with Lady Hales and 
her daughters.] 

. ^ Tuesday, June l6th. 

My dearest Fanny — ' 

**•#«-# 

My mother was gone to . . . My dear dad came in in 
very good spirits and invited me into his study — told me be 

had [My father] recollected that he had a letter 

to give me from Miss Coussmaker — written when he took 
leave of her, Sunday. 

“.I daresay,” said he, “she talks to you in it of the book 
— We’ve finished Evelina.” 

“Indeed! — And . . . what are your -real sentiments of 
it? ” ' 

“Why — upon my soul I think it the best 7iovel 1 know, 
excepting Jnelding’s — and in some respects it is better than 
his — I have been excessively pleased with it — there are per- 
haps a few things might have been otherwise — Mirvan’s 
trick upon Level is I think carried too far — I don’t hate 
that young man enough, ridiculous as he is, to be pleased 
or diverted at his having his ear torn by a monkey — there’s 
a something disgusting in it.” 

“ But the Captain is reckoned a brute by everybody I' 

“ Why that’s true, but in this case ’tis a brutality which 
does not make one laugh — Now Mad' Duval[’s] loss of her 
curls and all that is very diverting — However, except this 
instance I declare I think the book would scarce bear an 
improvement 1 — I wsh I may die if I do not believe it to 
be the best novel in the language Fielding's excepted — for 

Smollett’s are so d d gross that they are not fit reading 

for women with all their wit. Mr, Villars’ character is ad- 
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niir.ibly supiiortcd— niid iRcs upon oiic in cxory letter— the 
I.inyungc thronyliout his letters are iis u'lj' ^^’‘ 0 ’ 

ti-yj/r — (X.Il. Si>v 4 .en with ftr.f-hitsis and sjiiril) — I declare 
as gwd as I would wisli to read! and every letter of his 
seems to me better and better — I.ord Orville’s character 
is just what it ouyht to be— jrerfcctly benevolent and up- 
riciit.” 

"And without beingyir./r. 1 think — ” 

"01). entirely — there's a inldness in it that .struck me 
miphtily — He is a n)an not ashamed of being better than 
the rest of mankind— indeed I am excessively pleased with 
him — Rvelina is in a new style too — so perfectly natural and 
inno^nt— and the seem- lietsvcen her and her father, Sir 
J•*^llI^eln)ont — I protest I think 'tis a scene fora Tragedy 
—INuMcrdr 

“No — did you Sir?— How the ladies must er)’ — " 

“Ohi I don't think tliey'se recovered it yet — It made 
them (juite ill — 'ti.« indeed wrought up in a most extra- 
ordinar)- manner — 1 laid the book down — and could not 
for some time gel on with it. " 

“Oh, -Miss Coussmaker w.is distracted about it before— 
what she will be ntKc I c-in't tell— but she’ll be wanting me 
to tell her my opinijm of it — and I shall scarce know what 
to say.’’ 

“Oh, speak out about it as you would of another book — 
/hare — and if it wa.s to be discovered I should tell them 
that I was as much at lilierty to admire or criticise as them, 
for I’m sure I knew as little about it. — However keep snug 
for poor Fanny’s sake— tho’ I protest that sometime hence 
I-should think there would be no kind of impropriety in its 
being known — on the contrarj- it would do lier a great deal 
of credit — For a young woman’s work I look upon it to be 
really wo.vdekfui.."’ 

(His own very words, as I hope to live!) 

Well — I had interrupted with frequent jumps, but now 
could not forbear saying — 

“Lord, sir, I’m so glad to hear you say so — for I’m sure 
7 ce think so! ” 

“\Vhat )'ou, and Hetty?” 

“ Oh — she's been distracted at your not having read it 
sooner.” 
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“ \^Tiy how could I when she would not tell me the name? 
— ^]?ut hasn’t she got something more on the stocks? ” 

“ Oh, no sir — Her head' — her poor head will scarce admit 
of her writing e\’’n a'letter now.” 

“ What still ! , poor thing ! — ^But how sly she has been about 
this work!” • 

“ Oh lord — so sly, and -so cautious that tho’ I long tc 
mention it to a few people I dare not — I declare I wanted 
to recommend it to Miss Fitzgerald the other night, she is 
[ ] Mt would delight her — but ’twould be as much as ray 

life is worth — ” 

“ Oh, but I want to make Mrs. Tlirale read it — Lady 
Hales has bought my Book, and Lady Radnor ha^got 
another already, but I must get another set — for I won’Fbe 
without it— I’m sure ’twill please Mrs. Thrale — and the lan- 
guage is such as 7tobody need be ashamed of.” — 

He then sent me up to dress — and thus ended a conver^- 
tion which has made me inclined to grin and jump about 
like a fool all day — My sweet Fanny!*— you must have a 
little \-anity in spite of your talk — for I do protest solemnly 
to you, that tho’ I’m convinced I have in my hurr)' forgot 
many of the flattering things my father said, I have not 
written one word that he did not speak, and what he said 
received still additional force by the spirit with which he 
utter’d it. — I design to make you a present of Miss Couss’s 
letter when we meet for your nosegay, if you think her praise 
worth having — ’tis all about your work. 

Mais Adieu — il fait si tard que je ne puis plus voir. 
Make my best respects to Mr. Crisp, and my love to Miss 
Cooke. 

I wish I could see thee again my sweetest girl, but don t 
wish you any where but where you are — and en attendant 
am 

for Ever and .A.ye 

Your SusAKNA Ei.iz. B 

[No. 6 of this series is entered on iMme. D’Arblay’s o'.vn list 
as “ Sam. Mislaid." — It has not been found.] 


' Here the seal comes in the way of some words. 
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[There is no date or address to this letter, which is but a leaf, 
numbered 19 on the first page.] ■ ' . . ' . 

[Susan to Frances-Burnhti', at Chesington.] 

[Dr. Johnson — “Evelina."] 

*##♦## 

“ I have sitc/i a thing to fell you ” said he [my father] 
“ about poor Fan ” — 

“Dear sir, what?” and I immediately suppos’d he had 
^i!|^ke to Mrs. Thrale. 

“Why to night, we were sitting at tea — only Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale and me — ‘ Madam ’ cried Johnson see saw-sfig 
on his chair — ‘ Mrs. Chol’mley was talking to me last night- 
of a new novel, which she says has a very uncommon share 
of, merit — Evelina — She says she has not been so much 
entertained this great while as in reading it — and that she 
shall go all over London in order to discover the author’ — 

“ ‘ Good G — d ’ ‘ cried Mrs. Thrale — why somebody else 


‘ It can have escaped no reader familiar with the ways of the eight- 
eenth century, that the careless old ejaculations descending from the 
Middle Ages, and still in common use upon the Continent, are omitted in 
these diaries, as in those which Imvc already been published, although 
they are retained in modern editions of ‘‘Evelina”and “Cecilia.” They 
have, in almost every' case, been modified, or effaced in the manuscript 
of the diaries, old and new ; in many cases by Mme. D’Arblay herself, 
in more by her niece, who was the editor of her later diaries. These 
almost unmeaning e.splctives seem to imve passed unrebuked by Dr. 
Johnson in the case of Mrs. Thrale, although he would not suffer 
Boswell to write “ by my soul. ” fJis ear had bcS>me used to them, or she 
was incorrigible. It is only fair to Fanny and her sisters to say that they 
used them much less than most young ladies of their time. The editor 
was told by a lady who lived to nearly a hundred, who "was a religious 
woman, the daughter of pious parents, that travelling in a stage-coach 
in the West of England, when a girl, about theyear 1794, she was asked 
by a gentleman of benignant aspect, who saw that she knew the neigh- 
bourhood, whose was the house that they were then passing. She care- 
lessly answered, “ The Lord knows who I ” He laid his hand upon her 
arm; saying, “ Friend, thou should’st not take the name of God in vain.” 
She was deeply impressed, and at once gave up an idle way of speaking. 
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mentioned that book to me — Lady Westcote it was I believe 
— Tlic nwdtst ^vriier of Evelina, she talk’d to me of.’ 

“ ‘ Mrs. Chol’mley says she never met so much modesty 
with so much merit before in any literary performance,’ said 
Johnson.* 

“ ‘ Why,’ said I, quite cooly and innocently — ‘ Somebody 
recommended it io' me too — I read a little of it, which in- 
deed seem’d to be above the common class works of this 
kind.’ 

“‘Well,’ said Mrs. Thrale — ‘111 get it certainly.’ ‘It will 
do ’ said I, ‘ for your time of confinement I think.’ 

“‘You must have it Madam,’ cried Johnson, — ‘for Mrs. 
Chol’mley says she shall keep it on her table the wl^ole 
summer, that every body that knows. her may see it— fdf 
she says everybody ought to read it ! ’ ” — 

A tolerably agreable conversation this, methinks — It took 
away my breath, and made me skip about like a mad creature 
— ^What effect it may have on you I know not — But I think 
it will occasion you no less consternation than you received 
from the Monthly Review — 

“And how did^'^w feel sir?” cried I to my father. 

“Feel? Why I liked it, of all things 1 — and I wanted 
somebody else to introduce the book there too — ’Twas just 
what I wish’d — I am sure Mrs. Thrale will be pleased rvith 
it.” 

“ Why in one respect ’twill stand a fairer chance with her 


about which she had never thought betore. Her monitor was that eminent 
“ Friend,” Richard Rathbone, of Liverpool. 

These letters have been less carefully corrected by elder hands than 
most of the others, and a few expressions occur in them which are left 
as they stand, because they show how people spoke in their haste in 
1778, while wholly devoid of evil intention. 

’ Mrs. Cholmondeley was Polly Woffington, younger sister of the 
better-knotvn “Peg,” who, it is said, had her educated in a French con- 
vent. She married the honourable Robert Cholmondeley, an Earl’s 
younger son. He left the army, and took orders. Bostvell, writing of 
a diimer at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, on the 25th of April, 1778, telk of 
her high spirits and “ lively sallies ” to Dr. Johnson, “with whom she 
had been long acquainted, and was very easy.” In a letter from Fanny 
to Mrs. Thrale, in 1780, she is described as being “gay, flighty, enter- 
taininmand frisky,” — ^yet there is a tone of deprecation m this, ns wdl as 
in the last words of the paragraph, “After all, there is something in her 
very attractive.” 
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than with Mrs. Chol’mley, I think: — S/ic liked, I daresay, all 
the fun and the comic parts of it, but Mrs. Thrale ” — *' 

“ Ay^” said he interrupting me, “ Mrs. Thrale will like 
the delicacy which is preserved throughout it” 

“ Why, indeed, Fanny [would not come to any] discredit 
if she was known as the Authoress, shy as she is about 
it.” • ' 

“Discredit I ” repeated my father, “ no, indeed, — {just the 
reverse] — ’twon'd be a credit to her, and to me, and to you — 
there is great goodness of heart and great purity of manners 
in all that relates to her heroine — and even with the Captain 
she has in a very nice manner avoided intermingling either 
oafe^r any other thing that a female might not safely read 
or'rate ” — 

f! t P * Ct 


[Susan to Frances Burnev, at Chesington.] ‘ 

[“Evelina” first read by Mrs. Thrale. Mrs. Tbralc’s original 
opinion while the book was anonymous.] 


[Post-mark 7 (?) July.] 

When Charlotte and I return’d home the coach was 
standing at the door, and my father and mother had alighted 
from it — they e.xpected a great deal of company to day at 
Mrs. Thrale’s, so they put off their design of spending a few 
days there till next week. They brought in several books 
they had carried with them, but added to these, three in a 
new and not »/;faniiliar binding to me — “ Evelina— [rr/rsa 
dubbio,] ” thought I. However no notice was taken on any 
side, and I accompanied my father and mother into the 
study — When the latter left the room, 

“ Your mother has got Evelina home to read,” said my 
father, laughing. 

“.So I see,” said I. / 


' The first page of this letter is defaced by [jcn-ttrokes. 
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“ Mrs. Thrale ” — shall I go on? — exert your fortitude my 
deaV Fanny on this trying occasion, and call up all your 
philosophical ideas — however your diffidence has prepared 
you for a little mortification, which thank hea\'’n you are 
likel}’, not to gif (rcer — but to escape — “ Mrs. Thrale ” said 
my dear father, his eyes beaming with the pleasure he felt 
and that he knew I should feel — “likes it vastly — is 
EXTREMELY pleased OTth it” 

I was not overpower’d with stirprise, tho’ not greatly dis- 
plcastd at this account 

“And filiss Thrale,” said he, “said as much of it as ever 
she says of anjThing — that it was very enferiaining and 'lUell 
'iVriiten — She read it to her mother.” 

“And pray, sir, how did the conversation begin aBtr^-t 
it?” 

“ ^^Tiy, when we had sat a little while, Mr. Thrale and 
Johnson were in town, and only Queeny, your mother and 
me with Mrs. Thrale; I ask’d her if she had got her books 
safe? — 

“ ‘ Oh! yes,’ said she — and thank’d me for getting ’em her 
— ‘But,’ said she — ‘we found the novel verj’ short, for we 
quite finish’d it in two days — but ’tis very clever I assure you 
— I was a little afraid (from the name I suppose) it had been 
a mere sentimental business; — but there’s a vast deal of 
humour and entertainment in it — the second volume is 
charming — there is such a family, silversmiths on Snow Hill, 
that diverted Queany and me beyond measure. — and there’s 
a brute of a Captain that plays tricks on a poor creature. 
Mad' Dural, that is half French and half English, and the 
vulgarest of human beings, and their characters are eNceed- 
ingly weU supported, and the scenes between them very 
comical I assure you — I wish’d it had been longer,’ said she 
— and then recommended it to your mother to read — and 
told her that Mrs. Chol’mley carried it everywhere she went, 
with her.’ 

“ I think I’ve almost got over your mother’s suspicions 
about it — I’ve been- reading part of it to her as we came home 
— not the verses — I miss’d them as if I had not observed 
them — but read the preface and dedication to her, and the 
two or three first letters — 

“ ‘ It begins very well,’ said she, ‘ and if there is humour 
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in it, it is a very good novel ’ — but she told me that by some- 
^ng that had pass'd at Chesington, she thought Fanny^and 
Sukey had written it together.' " 

1 wish she had* divined right! 

* * * it * It 

Mrs. Thrale, he says, has not the most remote suspicion 
ev’n that he has read the book — is partiailarly pleased with 
the“. . . . in the 2 nd Volume — and all that relates to 
the Branghtons" — Miss Thrale and her mother seemed to 
have it by heart, and quoted in the course of the day several 
of the Snow Hill phrases. 

“Your mother,’’ said my father, “was telling Mrs. Thrale 
she^as sure she would be greatly entertain’d by reading 
"S^^ame Riccoboni’s novels — there was so much of human 
nature in them — ’ 

“ ‘ Well ’ said Mrs. Thrale — ‘ I don’t know how much of 
human nature there may be in Mad' Riccoboni, but I am 
sure there’s ,a great deal of human life in this book, and of 
the manners of the present time. It’s writ by somebody that 
knows the top and the bottom, the highest and lowest of man- 
kind — It’s very good language, and there’s an infinite deal of 
fun in it ' ” — 

Mgis adieu — rejouis toi, ma chere, et desormais ne per- 
mets — 

• o * 

[Here seven lines are crossed out.] 


[Susan to Franxes Burney.] 

[Dr. Burney’s first reading “Evelina” with Mrs. Burney, who 
knew not the Author,] 

Sunday Mom. July 5th. 


This Morning between seven and eight I was woke by a 
noise in the next room — upon listening a minute or two I 
found it was my father and mother laughing in a most extra- 


‘ K lady who wrote pleasant stories, and translated Fielding’s 
“ Amelia ”^into French. 
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ordinary manner — presently I heard by the voice of the 
fortner that he was reading .... I had a little suspicion 
of what it might be, and started up and w^nt to the door to 
satisfy myself. I presently not only discover’d the book he 
was reading — but even the page — with the assistance of j'Dur 
neio Evelina' which I made freeMth on this occasion — they 
were in the midst of the Ridotto scene — P. 64 — and the 
eclats of Laughter that accompanied it — did my heart good 
— from my father — 

Every speach of Sir Clement’s in this scene diverted my 
father no less than me, and at the question — “My dear 
creature — why ivhere could you be educaiedl ” he laid the-book 
down to laugh till he cried — ^and when it was done, said it 
was an admirable conversation, the poor girl’s mistake?^- 
tremely natural, and the man of fashion’s character touch'd 
with delicacy and written with great humour and spirit. 

In the next letter Charlotte join’d me, and we stood till 
we were cramp’d to death, not daring to move, and almost 
stifled ourselves with laughing — the ne.xt scene tvas produc- 
tive of no less mirth than the Ridotto My father 

stopt to laugh after every speach of the Captain’s — “ that’s 
excellent ” — “ isn't that good? ” — “ there’s wit in spite of all 
his grossness in every word he says” — etc., etc. — the next 
letter from Mr. Villars he read with a tenderness which 'drew 
tears from me. Not a period of it did he pass over unnotic’d 
— the matter and the language he declared were equally 
good, and both excellent P. 88. M. Dubois’ pro- 

found bow at the Captain’s gross speach did not escape 
observation, and the conversation of lilad'' Dural and Mirvan 
at Ranelagh almost convuls’d my father with laughing. I 
wish’d with aU my heart you had been with Charlotte and 
me — for ’tis impossible by letter to convey an idea to you of 
how thoroughly he enjoy’d every line of it — this was the last 


’ Fanny up to July had no copy of her own book (which had been 
published at the end of January), except one which Mr. Lomides sent 
her that she might make a list of errata; as this was “incomplete, and 
unbound,” she asked Mr. Lowndes for a better copy, but recei\'cd no 
answer until she repeated her request, on which he sent, during her 
absence at Chesington, “a set very elegantly bound.” In the ena, sbe 
obtained ten handsomely-bound copies of her book, which was sold for 
nine shillings when bound in the ondiuary calf-binding. 
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letter he read — but I believe ’twas near twelve before we 
breakfasted. ■» 

* Monday July 6tli 

This morning my father and mother were again reading 
in bed before I woke and so I lost all the Opera and 
Biringhtons, and just got to the iistenitig place time enough 
to hear the latter part of the Pantheon adventure, and Lord 
Orville’s application to the young ladies — p. 189, to hear the 
opinion of the public places they had seen, the Captain’s 

UHtai signifies asking them girls!" etc., was very well 
relished, and Lord Merton was not thrown away. P. 195, 
wher^ Evelina says “Sir Clement seem’d in misery” — My 
Lr^ier exclaim’d he was glad of that — “ ’tis such a dog, that 
Sir Clement, — and this Lord seems to be his match.” — Poor 
Moll's pug nose occasion’d a new burst of laughter— the 
admirable (excuse me my dear) observation upon the variety 
of characters and manners in all ranks of life — 198, my father 
stopt at some minutes. 

Mr. ^^llars’ letter loi he read with the utmost feeling — 
the dispute on leaving town between the Captain and Mad” 
French, and the English fashion the former makes bold to 
shew M. Dubois, he enjoy’d in the highest degree — He 
finish'd the Vol. before he could get up — Mr. Villars' Letter 
P. 220 had its full weight given it — he said it was as pathetic 
as anything he had ever read — that it had all the appearance 
of being writ by a man that had had a College education, with 
a goodness of heart scarce ever to be met with. 222 — after 
the period that ends with “ and feared lest it should he ac- 
cepted” — “how delicate,” cried he, and presently after he 
protested that — “fohnson could not have expressed himself 
better” — but I must stop my pen — for I’ve just had your 
letter, and I would not willingly again take away your breath 
— am delighted at Lowndes’ intelligence — Another Edition 
this year! — Well — I’ll never say that merit does not make 
its own way no more. As to your secret, I am afraid it must 
go — and my mother has said prodigious fine things of the 
book to-day. This morning ray father call’d me into his 
room when he was alone to desire me to write and ask you, 
as a favour to him, leave to let Mrs. Thrale know you for 
the authoress. 
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“And in that case,” said-h^ “I must likewise 
motlfor — and I assure you she is greatly pleased wth it.” 

I told him I was sure the idea would meke you start. 

“ ^^^^y you may be sure,” said he — “ if I did not think it 
would do her credit, I should not think of making the request 
— but if she will give her permission, I will still entreat Mrs. 
Thrale not to acquaint a soul of it, and I’m certain 'twill do 
her honour.” 

He wishes for an answer if possible by return of post as 
he goes to Streatham the latter end of the week. He has 
received your sweet letter, and sends you his best lo^"* -■’"d 
thanks — yet desired me to write you the above me 
request. 


[Susan to Frances Burney, at Chesington.] 

[Dr. Burney’s first reading “ Evelina ” with Mrs. Burney.] 

To my great disappointment my [mother] was wear}', and 
they stopt before the Vauxhall scene, on shutting up the book 
— “Well,” said my father, “we shall again at' 5!" and 
so 1 believe they did, for tho’ my father rose before me, he 
must have read a great deal, as my mother said something 
at dinner relating to Mad” Duval’s borrowing Lord Orville’s 
coach — “ She hoped, on going out, that sAe should not be 
caught in the rain,” she said, "'for fear she should see no 
Lord's coach that she knezv, to call to.” I have heard no more 
read since, for my father had the head ache last night, and 
this morning rose early. — -But he is tolerably to-day. — tWien 
my mother was sa}-ing something in favour of the book the 
other morning, 

“ Oh,” said he — “ One might be sure there must be some- 
thing in it by Mrs. Cholmondeley’s recommending it so 
strongly — for such women as she and Mrs. Thrale are afraid 
of praising A tori et a irarjcrs, and if there is not something 
more than common, as they know they are liable to have 
their opinions quoted they are d — hsh shy of speaking favour- 
ably.” 

To me, I believe I have already told you, he said you 
could not have had a greater compliment than the making 
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* . . tor I'li.itlnttr T.y- 1 ttitn'ti a-; pnie .t; ntlio'-. nntl 

I lilt :uv voire ro iiu'-tr.niy 1 w.is frijtliicn'cl at .'■•j'e.ikiny; — 
luckily ilal not Ii'ol; at me --ami 1 rooii a<.<iimeii a /frr/w 
^'ou a--l; rue to t> H \ou /■ >e.--r//r if 1 am iml a‘;t()ni^lled 
at llte >a!e i>f the Inioi: •■•.iml J v.ill not srruple to tell you I 
ir*v. I /j.-avr iloiihlctl O'- '•urres''. jitovitlcd it n;is mri/ — Init 
iu>i^.'inp penemUy road I confot-s I rcarce liojiod — as you 
"..oulii permit nohruh to mention it, and would have stifTerod 
the pt^'ir haho t<i the in ohlivum had it not been mirarulously 
pico'Tvod. —'rile Monthly Revic'v I tliink must have boon 
its tocommendation to Mrs, f’/fo/em/a/r/rr— and since it has 
fallen into her hands, us sulise<|ueiu good fortune has 
nothing in it that seems to me nonderful 


(Scsa.v TO I’ftaNri.s Hfu.vr.v at Ciir.siN-r.TON.] 

Tliur.'-ila}’, July lOtli. 

1 ^ * C # ^ * 

At night my failier n.eid as u.sual. I found he tvas at p, ,4 r, 
at the conver.sation concerning the /sr//, Vol. 3"*. Lord Or- 
snlle's proposal he admired as heingt'/mwr/rw/'/r— his delicate 
manner of returning the comjiliments made him by Miss 
Anville yet more. In the ne.xt letter he remark’d the knmv- 
Ud^’c of the world the author had in the inhumanity and im- 
pertinence irith which Love! speaks of Evelina. The race 
between the old women excited a roar of laughter — After 
the scene in which Mr. .Macartney is again introduced and 
Lord Oiaille’s accusation of Evelina’s making an ajipointment 
with him he left ofT— intending to begin again next morning 
at 5 — but he was up before me — so I heard nothing of it. — 
Mr. Strange dined with us Fryday — and Mr. came 


* The second Mrs. Same}-. 
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in the evening, but did not stay — Merlin sup’d here and was 
ver}' yiverting. (I think you must introduce him in your 
next work.) At night my father open’d at P. 125, so I found 
he must have read two or three hours in the morning. Yet 
he was up early — ^Poor Evelina was much pitied for the 
effects of her altered conduct on Lord Orville. Mr. Villars’ 
Letter gouti as usual by my father — “ that man is always 
right" — said he, meaning in his advice and judgement of 
things — the conclusion of his Letter, P. 130, lost nothing of 
its pathos by the manner in which it was read. The subse- 
quent epistle of Lady Belmont’s affected him verj' much — 
and me, by the nervous, energetic manner in which he read 
it, much more than when I read it myself. Indeed I^wjye 
found this to be the case frequently in listening to my fath^ 
tho’ it has been impossible for me to hear him always dis- 
tinctly. He stopt several times in the course of this letter 
— nor was his handkerchief useless — When it was done — 
“This is monstrously strong, surely,” said he, shutting up 
the book! 

“ Very characteristic" said my mother. 

“Upon my soul,” said he — “there seems to me a force in 
it, that I have scarce ever met with.” — 

At Mrs. Selwyn’s expression in the next letter that a trio 
of females would be “ nervous to the last degree" my father 
laugh’d violently. Indeed I can readily believe what he once 
said to me, that the book rose on him on the 2”'’ reading — 
for it is utterly impossible that anybody should ever enjoy it 
more than he has done in my hearing — , 

“ Excellent,” said he, “ how well kept up is that woman’s 
character ! ” 

“And indeed all of them,” said my mother. 

“ Wonderfully" — cried he. 

My father, who is much in love with Lord Orville as to be 
almost angry that even Mr. Villars should lead Evelina into 
neglecting him, at the observation she makes P. 137 con- 
cerning the suddenness of the alteration in her behaviour 
being ill-judged, cried out — , 

“ Well, I am glad she finds that out however! — tho’ as she 
thought herself obliged to change her conduct it is much 
more natural that she should overdo it than otherwise.” 

I was delighted at the opportunity of hearing the scene 
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that followed — which is I think the most interesting among 
the many interesting scenes in the book. ® 

Sir Clement’s satire upon the three ladies was not thrown 
away — the Character he gives of each, but especially that of 
Mrs. Selwyn, diverted my father e.xcessively — 

“ How he trims them !— and all in a language of his own 
— entirely himself — a true, fashionable, tinpriudfUd Man of 
the World! ” 

“Admirably kept up!” cried he at the last speech he 
makes P. 14 1 — “there’s a Galant homme for you! ” — at the 
appearance of Lord Orville — 

“ Another Coup de Theatre,'" cried my father! 

^'bat the preceding ones that he had mark’d had been I 
Iflww not ITie pistol scene with Mr. Macartney was, I sup- 
pose, one — and he frequently had before remark’d how 
dramatic a novel it was. He admired Lord Orville as he 
deserved in this conversation with Sir Clement 

“ She is not, indeed, like most modern young ladies, to be 
knmun in half an hour." 

“That’s verj’ good! that’s excellent!” said my father. 
P. 149, when he says — " we will disatss this point no further f 
etc — “ Aye,” cried he — “there the lover breaks out — The 
friend and the man of honour are conspicuous in the former 
part of the conversation — but the lover speaks here.” 

He remark’d that it was at once an artful and a natural 
method the author had taken to dispel the suspicions of Lord 
Orville by Evelina’s calling out to him to free her from Sir 
Clement 

“The plan is admirably laid,” said he, “ and circumstances 
the least expected succeed each other in the most natural 
and probable manner.” — 

In the following scene between Evelina and Lord Orville, 
when Mrs. Beaumont enters — 

“Oh,” cried my father, in a tone of vexation — “IVhat a 
critical moment has she chose to make her appearance! — P. 
155, when E. says Lord Orville sat next to her — He would 
sit next me.” “That’s excellent — charmingly mark’d,” said 
he, — “and as he almost exhaiisted himself in fruitless ^orts 
to entertain me ” — “ Everything here turns to account,” said 
he — “ nothing is forgotten.” 

The sweet scene that follows he read with as much 
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appearance of interest as if it had been perfectly new to hitn 
— tKb interruption of — I can't imagine iviiat Mrs. Sdwyn 
has done with these hooks!" diverted him beyond measure. 

“This scene," said he, “is delicately wrought — and broke 
off just as it should be — there’s nothingyir(/i; in it — it is more 
natural that Evelina should avoid greater minuteness in her 
own confession than that she should practice it, and at the 
same time it prevents the scene from bearing a resemblance 
to any other of the kind.” 

Mrs. Selw^m’s entrance was announced by my Father with 
a violent eclat de rire — and “ Another Coup de Theatre! " 

P. 160, at “'you must not a second time reproach me zvith 
making an appointment " — “ That’s very well — archly 
of Miss Evelina,” said my father, laughing, “deprive her mt 
of the pleasure of her conjectures " — produced another laugh. 
Lord Orville's two speaches, 161, were follow’d by the ex- 
clamations of — “delicate!" — and “noble!" — her weeping 
with joy declared to be very natural, and in • short almost 
ever}’ time produced an observ'ation and a panergyric— L'’ 
O’s manner of entreating permission to accompany E. to 
town was desen-edly admired, and, 164, when the forged 
letter of Sir Clement came sur le tapis, 

“ Aye,” said my father, “ 1 am glad to have that cleared 
up — I was sure it could not be Lord Orville’s — Tis the only 
thing I guess’d in the book — but I was afraid ’twould have 
been forgot” — At p. 166 they stopt, and I lost several inter- 
esting scenes — tho’ I was early woke by laughing in the ne.xt 
room, and upon whisking to the listening place I found tt 
was at Mrs. Selwyn’s — “poor Polly Green" P. 210 — L** Or- 
ville’s proposal to wait on Mrs. 'i^'iHars himself my father 
much admired— and likewise noticed how well laid the plan 
was in making his declaration to Evelina previous to his 
knowledge of her rank, etc — At Lady Louisa and Mrs. 
Beaumont’s sudden politeness to her, P. 213, he cried out- — 
“Admirable! — the world, the world!” 

Lord Orville’s introduction of her by her real name he 
said was “quite right — but this Character,” said he, “seems 
to me a model for a young man — as Villars is for an old 
one” — his insisting on accompanying her instead of Mrs 
Selwyn to her father he remark’d was very well judg’d, as 
well as natural in him as her lover — the shortness of the ride 



<!ivcr!c<l liin! no: n liiilc HkcivKo— }!iii ilic Sccik- Ijclnccn 
ht-r aiul luT f.iUiLT, ;i.S! -w;,;/ wnulil linvo crit'd l);id you 
hwttl him icad'ii. nnd Moj) ns In.- did lo cry himself — 1 
tlcclnrc I amid smrrc prevent myself ftimi m/j/vwi.’ <i unisr 
— hiv being utinhle to oi>cn l>ndy Helmonl's letter and 
agonies at reading it — his sudden tmusiiious from tender- 
no-s to fury and desiwir — his returns again to Kvdina, he 
mark’d so well that no one eouhl 1 am sure have hearrl him 
'viihotn teal's— and lus own llow’d plentifully— U'hen he had 
done he simt up the hook for a while ami said — “ ‘twas an 
unte ’’ — 

‘‘ 1 declare,’’ said he ( N‘. Ik it passerl for the first reading) 
i:^:ver rememhor ctymg so ataTtngeily -kad J iwt taken 
'faint (httk tnyself—I ikauld kave fdukkerd — I never read 
anything higher wrouglil than it is — I do jiroiest I wish it 
could he brought on the singe— yj/i/ or st is. without adding 
or taking away one rear./— indeed there is not a word that 
could be changed without injury— 1 am not in geiieml ver)' 
easy to jilease with regard to /ani:tt<ij;( but 1 wish 1 may die 
if I think this letter could he mended in any respect — 1 
really think it would be almost too much for the stage— yet ij 
it had not keen frinted, and / knnv tin author, I think I 
would advise its being jiart of a 1 )rnma — 'ris pity it has been 
printetl ! ” 

After these, and some more similar olisen'aiions, he went 
on reading — and wxs cliann’d with the new instance of I-ord 
Orville's noble mind, P. aa6 — 

*• He is so (onststentiy generous nnd noble I ” said he. Sir 
Clement's letter- he declared was as good as any one in 
the book — because so proud and so characteristic from 
such a man in such a situation — “his Character is kept 
up to the last” — her observations upon it he much ad- 
mired — and her answer, and rejoiced tliat she was prevented 
from j/gwV/g her name to it — “ ’twas a lueky circumstance,” 
he said — 

He laugh’d at her saying the preparations went on — 

“Amazing! ” said he — at the end of this letter he left off, 
but prognosticated that there would be some fun again — and 
that they should have some more laughs after all their blub- 
bering. I hope my mother thought him second sighted — 
Since this I heard nothing further — for at tivo they set off 
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for Streatham — with the 3"“ Vol. loose in the chaise with 
them.* 

My father and mother returned from Streatham Tuesday 
— When I was alone with the latter (sic) he told me he had 
put confidence in the cat — told my mother on the road — but 
had no opportunity of speaking alone to Mrs. Thrale till 
Monday. 

He then brought her the books — he said — 

“ But do you know, Ma’am,” said he, “ that I have been 
reading it myself, upon your recommendation?” 

“ Well? and is it not a very' pretty book — and a very clever 
book — and a very comical book? ” 

“ tyTiy — it’s well enough — but I have something to teH^'Qi^ 
about it” 

“Well, what?” 

“Has Mrs. Cholmley found out the author?” 

“ No — not that I know of — ” 

“ Because I believe I have — tho’ but very lately — ” 

“ Well, pray — let’s hear,” said she eagerly — “ I want to 
know him of all things." 

“And so then,” continued my father — but I could get no 
more particulars — “ I told her ’twas our Fanny's — ” 

“ Amd did she know who our Fanny was? ” 

“ Oh, yes, immediately — ” 

“And wasn’t she monstrously surprised? — ” 

“ MTiy, she expressed less surprise than I expected — per- 
haps she thought ’twould not have been so civil — nor is she 
avare of the few opportunities Fanny has had of seeing the 
world and different scenes of life — But she is mortal fond of 
the book, and has got it by heart — and yesterday she read a 
great deal of it to fohnson and Thrale, and whoever came 
near her.” 

“ And what did Johnson say?” 

“ Oh, he laughed as much as I did.” 

“ U’hat part did she read? ” 

“ Oh, some of her favorites, the Branghtons’ dialogues — 
and the Captain and Mad' Duval’s — she is vastly pleased at 
their being pitted against one another — and she has taken 
vastly to the verses at the beginning — she told me that when 
she read ’em first, by the tenderness with which they were 
dictated, she had taken it in her head they were writ to a 
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(• i M'l'M J 

1 I (u!)- iCili. 

Tuc^^iny my fAtiicr .imi ni"i))'r <.inu‘ lionic, 1 lind no 
t''pjK>;i\;niiy tin 1 vciiiiv '•p- A'.iiiy to the fnrnv.'t nlont- — 
r.nd UcfdTi- ih.Ti wa'' aU.ai t,i<; In till 1. liter ■ -'ui.- v/eri; "/:ta 

‘‘And JO, H'rlttnj <,inl vhe, and ir.nde a full '•top — I 
faid no’.tnnp anil site routmu' il ‘•V\ell I eonic'''.,” s.iid 
fhe — “I did ni'i ihink it the of mir 

“1 .im furt;, ma'am, \ou diil nv an luiiiour I did not 
dcJCtvc if you th 0 Uf;IU f h-id .a sii.are in it — ’ 

She said civil tllInt;^ to )ii--!i)\ lu i •.uspicions .and .added 
that the variety of ihnraetii and •-ituatioii.s in it liad indted 
surprised her — 

“As to the style an<l lanjni.ipt, that did not .at .all surprise 
TT.e — '■ 

By the cmph.asis she l.iid on the ///c. I conjertured. and I 
doubt not re.osonnbly — ih.ai Mrs. Thrale h.ad exjiress’d some 
admiration on this head. — She said no more, nor has she 
since mention’d it — but I hear she has, or desij^ns to write to 
you about it. My father introtluccd the subject when we 
were alone by saying — " I supjnse Fanny'll give me leave 
to tell her secret to Lady Hales — " 

1 tried to dissuade him — but don’t know whether I suc- 
ceeded — because I should like to be on the spot when it 


’ TTim letter appears to have liccn licgun ona Thursd.iy, and finished 
on the Tuesday or Wednesday following. 
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comes out. I then asked him about Mrs. Thrale and he told 
me \?hat I wrote you in my last letter — but says she has 
promised inviolable secrecy. . 

Sunday July 19th 

>**«•** 

You will be sorrj’ to hear that Rousseau has follow’d 
Voltaire to the tomb and that a period of a few weeks has 
terminated the existence of two such great and eminent 
writers. Mr. Cutler brought us the intelligence — but I was 
not in the way, and did not hear it from him. 

Saturday Morning we spent extremely well at Mr. L — Sir 
Ashton Lever’s, Museum I mean. — !Mr. Anson call’dih^e 
mth Miss Clayton and carried my mother, Charlotte, and 
myself there. I wish I was a good Natural Historian that I 
might give you some idea of our entertainment in seeing 
birds, beasts, shells, fossils, etc — but I can scarce remember 
a dozen names of the thousand I heard that were new to me- 
— The birds of paradise, and the humming birds, were I 
think among the most beautiful — There are several pelicans 
— flamingos — peacocks(onequitewhite) — a penguin. Among 
the beasts a hippopotamus (sea-horse) of an immense size, 
an elephant, a tyger from the Tower — a Greenland bear and 
its cub — a wolf — two or three leopards — an Otaheite dog, a 
verj’ coarse ugly looking creature — a camelion — a young 
crocodile — a room full of monkeys — one of which presents 
the company with an Italian Song — another is reading a 
book — another, the most horrid of all, is put in the attitude 
of Venus de Media's, and is scarce fit to be look’d at. Lizarc^ 
bats, toads, frogs, scorpions and other filthy creatures in 
abundance. There were a great many things from Otaheite 
— the compleat dress of a Chinese Mandarine, made of blue 
and brown sattin — of an African Prince— A suit of armour 
that they say belonged to Oliver Cromwel — the Hress worn 
in Charles isPs time — etc — etc — etc — In one of the back 
rooms we found ourselves within hearing of a delightful 
Concert — but I dared not stop to listen to it — the ciceroni 
(Sir Ashton was not in town) told us it was at Giardini’s 
house — which overlooks the gardens of Leicester House — 

He and others were plajdng quartettos charmingly. 

S. E. Burney. 
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TO I'kANCI -- nt-HNIA, A I Cli..'IN'(;TO.V.j 

[TTiis i\ Iir.idcd by Mmr O'Ailtl.iy. “ f>t. fnlnivon upon ICvc- 
lin.l. No. tj-I, I77i'. Mr-- lhi.i>'o Dr. li-nnt-y,’ 

This is the If'.'.cr which -rt P.mny (i;iiu iiii; wilh riclijjht roiincl 
the mullicrry tree in the y-iriltn .vi t. he‘-int;ti>n, .is slic lived to 
tel! Xir W.iUcr .'scoti nc.iih iiit> yc.irs .ifitTw.iuK. .She writes, 
in her dinrs- for 1778. ‘‘Di |.■hn'■lln■s .ipprob.it’iin ! -it almost 
fr.arcd me iMih .a>;rcc.iblc t|ii ,'f — it iiw ^'irh a llijthi of 
SJiirits. tli.at 1 danced a Mi Cnsj,. uaheut any prepara- 

tion. niu.cic. or cxplan-itam.— t-i lei, no -in.iil .imarcmcnt, and 
diyr-^.n.-] 

Al dinner yesterdav niy f.ulu r li.td a li tter from that sweet 
woman, Mrs. T'hrale, whom I lo\e liciti r than ever. He said 
it was a charming tun, hut mt.ntiond no particulars. A 
novel of Mad'” Kicrohoni's was returned at the same time 
to my motlter. This motniiv'. alter hating made enquiries 
about Cltc-sington, which 1 thought you would all want to 
hear by the baker to morrow, I \enturi<l to hint at the above 
mentioned letter— “ 1 'hall h.ite .di tour he.ids turned, girls, ’ 
said he, and at first refused to shew u me, but after a little 
coquettry between us, he g.ive me .Mrs, Thrale's letter and 
leave to communicate its contents to you "to comfort poor 
Fan's Boxl'cIs'' I will copy it verbatim. 


Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Bernev. 

Wednesday, 22 Unb' '77®-] 
Slteathnin. 

Dear Sir, 

I forgot to give you the novels home in your carriage 
which . . . by Mr. Abingdon’s. 

Evelina certainly e.xcels than far enough both in pro- 
bability of story, elegance of sentiment, and general power 
over the mind, whether e.xerted in humour or pathos. Add 
to this that Riccoboni is a veteran author, and all she ever 


' Some words have here been tom out with the seal. 
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jl’n.-i the hrh^htest s/'ktsiti>ur of your pnnpcniyh ' ' because 
suciv prayer would imply a <Ioubt, whicli I have no>', nor 
knowing you as I. do, ever can luve — 

God ble.'S \ou, my dearest girl! iJo send me some of the 
comments of the Corij^ress employed in reading your book. 
I long for Kilty’s as much as anybody's. .My love to my 
sister, Mr. 15, I've occ Yours ever & aye. S. K. H. 


[Sus.v:; to Fr.vxces Burnev, .\t Che.si.s'gto.n'.] 

[Ur. Jolmson on Evelina.] 

t j ♦ 

But indeed my dear girl if that and my father’s wishes and 
expectations from you had no effect [as to producing some- 
thing else] ‘ I should be very much ve.xed and disappointed 
and should even think you made an ill u.'^e of the gifts 
of Dame Nature, to neglect using them as soon as their 
worth was pointed out to you — for I will do you the justice 
to say that hitherto nobody has been so insensible to your 
merit (of which, in Mr. Mattock.s phrase, I wish you joy) as 
yourself — shy as you have ever been of shewing it — Before 
I went to bed my Father called me into the study to read 
your letter which diverted him twt a but, as I thought 
you might wish to have no expectations raised concerning 
futurity I omitted the passages 1 have cited above and the 
same to Charlotte — I know your muse to be so bashful that 
I am terribly afraid of allarming her. My father was much 
pleased when I came to the end, to find the secret had been 
kept and seems to enjoy the idea of being himself the dis- 
coverer of it to Mr. Crisp — yet perhaps it may be too late 
and Hetty may have been the Informer. 

■t * -n * 4 


‘ Here Susan quotes " Evelina ” to its author, changing “ bliss " into 
“fame,” and “thou,” “thee,” and “thy,” into “you "and “your.” 
Fanny replies, “ Dear, dear Dr. Johnson, what a chamrii^ man you 
are ! \Vhy cousin Charles could not be more worthy, and affable ! ” 

^ The words between brackets have been added by Mme. D'Arblay. 
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cun be, but I cannot tell what might not be expected from 
Evelina was she to try her genius at Comedy. So far had I 
written of my letter when Mr. Johnson ‘ returned home full 
of praises of the book I had lent him, and protesting there 
were passages in it which might do honour to Richardson. 
We talk of it for ever, .and he feels ardent after the dtnoui- 
Mini; he could not get rid of the ro^u, he said! I lent him 
the second volume, and he is now busy witli the other. Vou 
must be more a philosopher, and less a father than i ua'sh 
you, not to be pleased with this letter; and the giving such 
pleasure yields to nothing but receiving it. Long, my Dear 
Sir, may you live to enjoy the just praises of your children! 
and long may they live to deserve and delight such a parent! 
These are things would say in verse, but Poetry implJts 
Fiction, and all this is n.aked truth. 

My Compliments to Mrs. Iturncy, and the kindest wishes 
to all your tlock. When is your visit to Chesington? Re- 
member that, in Mannucci’s ^ phrase, I hope to be Prior. 
My Master sends love to Dr. Burney, and I am ever with 
the truest esteem, dear Sir, your taithful and obedient 
servant, 

H. L Thrale. 

I could make no comments when I had read this letter 
but by jumping, and laughing, and almost crying. But indeed 
1 had thought bf/ore that you had reached the summit of 
grandeur in Mrs. Thrale’s, Mrs. Cholmondeley’s and my 
father's rvarm approbation ; — but Johnson's raises you so 
many degrees higher, that you may rtow cerlasnfy test secure 
on your literary throne, for no one can ever shake it. I will 
not pray that “ the height of Fame to which you are rising 
/nay /lot re/tder you giddy, but that the purity of your mind 


■ Throughout the=.e manusciipls, the great Doctor is alw.vys addressed 
and spoken of as “ Mr. Johnson ” by the Thrale family. This confirms 
what Boswell says, “ It u, remarkable that he never, so far as I know, 
assumed his title of Doctor, but called himself 'Mr. Johnson;' as 
appears from many of his cards and notes to myself, and I have seen 
many from him to other persons, in which he uniformly takes that 
designation.” 

^ Count Manucci of Florence. 
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But my dear Fanny I have something to tell you which I 
am afraid you wont like, yet, “ as the wig is wet,” it must be 
submitted to.^ » 

r^Iy father has not the strictest notion of your being [un]- 
known as authoress of a work so much and so universally 
admired as Evelina — The other day speaking of the Hewlett 
folks ^ — I urged that if he would wait only till he and I were 
there it would be a great deal more funny — “Yes,” said he, 
“and then they Mil have heard of it by some other means 
and there will be no civility in telling them.” I was con- 
founded at the term other means as I thought the secret' 
pretty much in our family, however I am afraid there may be 
a little danger now. 

My father went to Streatham Saturday morning. . . . Dr. 
Johnson was just gone to town. Mrs. Thrale told him that 
the first word he said to her when he returned to Streatham 
after having read the ist Vol. of Evelina was, “ why, jMadam, 
why what a charming book you lent me,” and that he eagerly 
asked for the rest of it, and said other things [in its praises, 
some of] which she mentioned in her letter — he was par- 
ticularly pleased with the Snow Hill scenes — but most with 


' This is a family pleasantry, meaning "it can’t be helped,” “the 
thing is done. ” It refers to an incident in Fanny's childhood, which 
was thus recorded by her father in the year iSoS. “ There lived next 
door to me ... in Poland Street, and in a private house, a capital hair- 
merchant, who furnished peruques to the judges, and gentlemen of the 
law. The merchant’s female children and mine used to play together in 
the little garden behind the house; and, unfortunately, one day, the 
door of the wig magazine being left open, they each of them put on one 
of those dignified ornaments of the head, and danced and jumped about 
in a thousand antics, laughing 'till they screamed at their own ridiculous 
figures. Unfortunately, in their vagaries, one of the flaxen wigs, said by 
the proprietor to be worth upwards of ten guineas, — in those days a price 
enormous, — fell into a tub of water, placed for the shrubs in the little 
garden, and lost all its gorgon buckle, and was said by the owner to be 
totally spoilt. He was extremely angry, and chid very severely his own 
children; when my little daughter, ‘Cac old ladyg [Fanny,] then ten 
years of age, advancing towards him, as I was informed, with great 
gravity and composure, sedately says: ‘ What signifies talinng so much 
about an accident? The -udg is wei, to be sore ; and the wig was a good 
wig, to be sure; but its of no use to speak of it any more; because 
what’s done can’t be undone .’” — Memoirs of Dr. Burney, pp. 170- 1, 
voL a 

^ Lady Hales and her family. 
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those in which Sir Clement is joined to the Branghton party. 
Mr. Smith delighted him — the rul);ar gentility, he said, was 
admirably pourtmyed, but when Sir Clement appeared he 
remarked that there was a shade of character which was pro- 
digiously well marked — Smith, low as he was, so superiour 
to the Branghtons, and yet so lost even in his own eyes on 
the appearance of Sir Clement. He went to town quite full 
of the book, but my father did not hear from Mrs. Thrale 
that she had acquainted him with the writer’s name, mais 
patience ' What’s done cannot be undone. 

\ note, sealed up, was delivered my father as soon as he 
came in from Streatham, which had been sent from Dr. John- 
son's Jiao' it was not in his hand, at 5 in the afterncon. I 
will copy it for you. 

“iSIrs. Williams sends compliments to Dr. Burney, and 
begs he will intercede with Miss Burney to do her the 
favour to lend her the reading of Evelina — July 25.” 

We were confounded by this billet, which proved Dr. 
Johnson’s knowledge of the writer, and his having com- 
municated it to Mrs. Williams, yet to have the book recom- 
mended by Dr. Johnson must make you some amends for his 
indiscretion — ‘ 

1 would not produce your beauties, and it appeared that 
there was not a set in the house; — and so my Father desired 
William to get a set at Lowndes, (which he intends keeping 
for himself,) and sent them on with his compliments to Mrs. 
Wiliams — William when he came back told us he was obliged 
to pay pr. (>d. for it, but added ''them that I have got now 
are the handsomest of them there books they have given me 
yet.” I then found that besides the set my father had, and 
disposed of to Lady Hales, my mother, before she was told 
who was the writer, bought a set to send over to Mrs. Strange 
by Air. Strange, so your work is on the Continent F — William 


* All readers of Boswell know Mrs. WUliams, the blind widow lady, 
whom Dr. Johnson befriended. 

’ Mr. Dennistoun says that “of Mrs. Strange’s own clever epistles 
from foreign parts, abounding, as they must have done, with quaint 
remarks, we unfortunately possess none." The state of affairs between 
England and France forbade remarks, but here is a note saved from the 
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said they had none of the common gs. ones bound — I hope 
you will be ready with your emendations for the second edition. 
God bless — and a merry Christmas to youi^^ If you wish any 
hint to be sent Mrs. Williams to silence her and Dr. Johnson, 
write to my father about it. iirs. Thrale has lorote to Miss 
Stretfield, who is now at Tunbridge, to desire her to read it 
immediately and if the booksellers there have it not, that she 
will make them send to London for it. Addio, my dear girl, 
give my duty to Mr. Crisp, and best love to . . . and to 
• Kitt}'. Y” ever & ever. S. E. B. 

[Here end Susan’s letters on “Evelina.” One of Fanny’s, in 
answer to that which tells of the approbation of Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, as reported by Dr. Johnson, is headed by herself, in 
old age, “ Rapturous and most innocent happiness during anony- 


wreck of the rest of Mrs. Strange’s letters between 1775 “d 17S0. It 
was probably given by Mrs. Barney to her step-daughter, Fanny. The 
French ambisador left Lxindon on the 20th of March, and the French 
government declared war with England on the :oih of July, 1778. 

[Mrs. Strange to Mrs, Burney.] 

My dearest Madam, 

Much do I miss the benefite of the Courier to bring me Letters of 
comfort which hearing that my Friends are all well ever was. — ^VVhea 
any body leaves this place which have not been a few I write bat have 
no returns. God send peace or at least me nearer my friends — If our 
letters from India comes from Mr. Drummond to your House I hope 
you will put them into the post house but Mr. Drummond will most 
likly do so Himself. However if you are passing that way will you be 
so kind as bid them do so as when they come to you you may be in the 
Country — I have been greatly pleas’d amus'd and entertain’d tn Reading 
what you was so kind as send me Fm reading Evelina for a second time it 
will please often going over it the first time I do no more than find out 
the story so keen am 1 now I find the Beautys and natmal Stroaks — I 
have much more pleasure in reading now than ever I bnd ns I go to no 
public places which I never found so comfortable as on reflection I found 
the very reading of a play — I will be happy at all times to hear that you 
ore well^Well may you be for be assur d that as I ever was so will I 
ever be 

My Dearest Madam 

Your affect friend 
and very hum'> serk 

Paris ' Isabella Strange. 

August 10 
1778. 

Every body here calls to me to present their compliments to you — 
Adiea. 
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inou5 success.” So might well be named those that tell of the 
liappiness of Susan and Charlotte, of Doctor and Mrs. Byrney. 
Out of many letters from Susan to Fanny, we have chosen two 
which bring us neSr to .Mr. Crisp, with the purpose of showing 
him just as he was. To explain Susan’s letters we give the 
greater part of one of .Mr. Cnsp's own. It was written hve days 
after the King of Spain had declared war against England, as 
the King of France had done about a year before; both taking 
base advantage of the war going on in America. 

French and Spanish ships were parading in the Channel, 
doing some damage here and there, besides depressing Mr. 
Crisp, and making Lady .Mount Edgecumbe (who was not for- 
getful of the .Armada and the Spanish Admiral’s design to seize 
for himself the pleasant and convenient island and mansion of 
Moun^Edgecumbe) " fall ill with fright,” so PacchieroitPs pro-’ 
mtsed visit to Mount Edgecumbe was put off until she re- 
covered.] 


[SUS-AX BcRXEY to “ iliss BfR-NEl', 

St Martin’s Street, 

Leicester Fields.”] 

[ChesingtoD, Sunday, Aog. i, 1779.] 

We arrived at Streatham at a verj- little past eleven. As 
a plate, it surpassed all my e.xpectations. The avenue to the 
house, plantations, &c. are beautifuJ ; worthy of the charm- 
ing inhabitants. It is a hide Paradise, I think. Cattle, 
pioultr)-, dogs, all running freely about, without annojing 
each other. Sam • opened the chaise-door, and told my 
father breakfast was not quite over, and I had no sooner got 
out than Mr. Thrale appeared at a vrindow close to the door, 
— and, indeed, my dear Fanny, you did not tell me anything 
about him which I did not 6nd entirely just 'With regard to 
his reception of me, it was particularly polite.^ I followed 
my father into the library, which was much such a room as 


‘ "■ Sam ” was Samuel Greaves, an old servant of Jlr, Thrale, after 
■whose death Dr. Johnson institnted “Sam’s Club, a little evening 
meeting thrice a week,” su the Essex Head, in Essex Street, for the 
benefit of Sam, who kept the tavern, and to make up a little to himself 
for the loss of Streatham. 

* Fanny wrote on first seeing Mr, Thrale, in .-August 1779, “He is a 
very tall, weU-Icoking man, and very well-bted, bat shy and reserved.” 

It. ' I 
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I expected; — a most charming one. There sat Mrs. Thraie 
and ^r. Johnson, the latter finishing his breakfast upon 
peaches. Mrs. Thraie immediately rose to meet me very 
sweetly, and to welcome me to Streatham. Dr. Johnson, too, 
rose. How do, dear lady?" My father told him it was not 
his Miss, — but another of his own. bantlings. Dr. Johnson, 
however, looked at me with great kindness, and not at all in 

a discouraging manner Dr. Johnson interrupted Mrs. 

Thraie by telling my father Mrs. Thraie had desired Mr. 
Fatter to translate some verses for him, which he, (Dr. J.) 
had before undertaken to do. “ How so? ” said my father. 
“ Why Mr. Potter?" “Nay, Sir, I don’t know. It was 
Mrs. Thrale’s fancy.” Mrs. Thraie said she would ^ and 
fetch them. As soon as she was gone. Dr. Johnson invited 
me to take her seat, which was next to him. “ Come,’ come 
here, my little dear,” said he, Mth great kindness, and took 
my hand as I sat down, I took then courage to deliver your 
respects. “Aye. — Why don’t she come among us?” said he. 
I said you were confined by a sick sister, but that you were 
very sorry to be away. “ A rogue! ” said he, laughing. “She 
don’t mind me! ” And then I up and spoke vast fine about 
you, for Dr. Johnson looked so kind, and so good-humour’d 
I was not afraid of the sound of my voice. Mr. Thraie then 
came in, — and, by the way, during my whole visit look’d at 
me with so much curiosity, tho’ he behaved with the utmost 
politeness, that I could not help thinking all the time of his 
havung said he had not had fair play about that Miss Susan. 
I am sorry he had heard me puff’d; however, kinder and 
more flattering attention could not be paid me from cdl 
quarters than I received. Dr. Johnson insisted upon my 
eating one of his peaches, and, when I had eat it, took a 
great deal of pains to persuade me to take another. “ No,” 
said Mr. ThrMe, “theyre good for nothing. Miss Burney 
must have some better than them.” However, I was humbla 
They did for me. Miss Thraie came in : coldly civil as usual, 
— but \vas very chatty with me, for her, before I went away. 

Then came back iirs. Thraie, tvith the verses, which she 
had been copying out I rose, and took a seat next Miss 
Thraie. However, she made me return to that next Dr. 
Johnson, that he might hear what I had to say. “But, if 
I have nothing to say. Ma’am?” said I — “Oh, never fear,” 
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k : .] I'O FK.AXCKS IIL'KXKV 

;a;>l “Til «.ur.uU voiill liiui .'(iniclhinj^ (n 

i.ilk ,ii < ■ 'I ;'-.. 1,'f -I •, Uu-n ;^ivrit u> iiiy l.viluT. •Ai'ii.-r 

b.i'i ii.ifl lit* ;lc.; '■t.iii.v., “ iVhy, ilu -c .iri; none uf 
o.ol lu', "i)'.!'-;' .ui; '.r tfi.ni I’tiiiir.' '1 hey 
U'.u Inni l-.is o'\n •.h.h'oii*-.'' Ur. folniion nini .Mrs, 
‘I !u.)!e \':y mini), .iinl the vcr-< \ [irovt.d in i,e ilic 

;.,r::ur‘i. .‘.nd H'. :e Cnnij'i 'i-iJ. in .1 eomic.il Iiunioiir, llie 
cvenin.; Ik :e:e, in <1 I’oller. 'I'licy arc .nlinir.ihle, 

yen \,dl 'c ihciu ,it tittiMtlniiii, .imi jicrlt.ipi jiructirc .1 
u |iy, niy f.itiivr onjld nut ilo. ))r, John , on is ai'r.iid 

of l;a\nK tin. in ‘■[iri-.ifl a! <iut .rs -onte other verse-s were lie 
v.'e'.c in the --.inie v..\\ In rethcnle poor Ur. IVrny; hut 
.nivi'ni ni) lather to in.ike yon ait.ick Ur. 
Jnhiuen .lUint them, “tor sl:c can ijo wliat she ple.i.ScS 
»ii!] him.” .\rter .1 hide wliile iny father .nnti .Miss ’fhr.ile 
Went o|f .liter tin. ir Innsine.', .intl .Sirs, Thrale said she must 
siiew me /‘.r IJr.tn I followed iier after duo 

.•ijKj’.o^iv'. and site took me into your rtmfn, shewed me your 
desk; then iter own ti/esstii;; room, .and Miss .Strcatfield,' 
.^liss ‘rin.de, .md .Mi.ss Hnrney over tlie chimney-piece. 
“’I’iiey o/v three pretty Misses, tli.ii they are,” said she. 

I then went into her iKidrooni, and into the otiier which 

' Tlie Kcv. ISiHef. ( tcl-rmiify nl .Voruich, ir.iiislainr of 

/K<lulj;. Kuiijii.irs. .s.'i.i .'S'i|))»<Jr,, Hxircs in .\jjril,' lyyS: 

“ .\fler wanherin;; als.ut in .s Lmil of jilman" ilisiraclion lor some nine, 

I ’ol inio .1 corner nith Jolniso.n. U.Trricfc, anri Harris. G.VRhlCK (to 
Harris): ‘ I’t.iy, sir, liasc yon rcaij I'oiicr's .lischylus?' Il.MiKIS: 
‘Vc.*; ar.'l tliink it ]irei!y.’ (>,mihii'K IIo Jolmson): ' And wliat tliink 
yo-j. sir, ofii?' Jon.svj.s: ‘I tJjouelir njiat I read of it rr/V'/ncK.' but 
U|K)n Mt. Harris's reconimenil.siioii, I will read a play.' (To .Mr. Ilarris) 

• lyon't [ire.scn'lic /na,’ ” Dr. Johnson's s-crscs on I’oiicr, li.avc, so faros 
we know, neser I>een printed. His verses in ridicule of Ur. I'ercy are 
proUaiily tlio.e giseii by Uo,.well- — 

" Hermit hoar, in solemn cell. 

Wearing out life's cveninj; Rray, 

Smite tliy liosoni, sa^e, and tell. 

What is bliss? .inti which the way? 

Thus I si>oke, and spe.ikin^ sigh’d. 

■Scarce repress’d the starting tear; 

When the smiling sage rcply’3, 

‘ Come, my lad, and dnnk some beer.' ” 

’ Miss SlrealfielJ was a ven' beautiful girl, who often appears in 
Fanny's later diaries, as a friend of the Thralcs. 
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is next yours. “You see we live together,” said she, “and 
Strerfcham is not like Streatham without her. \Ve /fo miss 
her sadly; that’s the truth on’L” When we return’d down 
stairs, [into] a room where my father was Now,” 

says she, “ this is the dining-parlour, — and that’s the harpsi- 
chgrd, — but they won’t let us stay here, I suppose, so we’ll 
go and walk.” She lent me a calash,' and we stroll’d about 
the sweet plantations, and saw the summer-house, and 
Dick’s island, &c. A servant brought her your letter while 
we were walking. “ Aye, /terd it comes at last.” She shew’d 
me what you said. “Nobody fiecd be stifled now” “A 
naughty girl! and she won’t let one shut a window but by 
force.” 

Upion returning into the music-room. Miss Thrale sung 
te spero” I was better pleased than I expected to be 
with hearing her. Her voice is very sweet, and will improve 
wth practice She has much to do^ but nothing to undo; 
however, "Manca Panima, e Vanima sempre mancara." Then 
I was made to tune up, and sung “pemeri affetti,” because I 
thought the words would please Mrs. Thrale, and it is an 
expressive song. Miss Thrale said I sung like Lady Clar;;es. 
Nothing like it, I think. My father said Mr. Skrine thought 
our faces alike, but that was a bad compliment to me, Mrs. 
and Miss Thrale found out! Mrs. Thrale compared her 
daughter’s hair and mine together, and said we were alike, 
— a less compliment in my eyes than that of bearing a re- 
semblance to Lady Clarges. However, from the quarter 
whence it came, I know it was meant for a much greater." 
My father then played over some songs from the Olimpiade 


' Has any lady who reads this ever worn a calash? The editor has, 
at least, seen one worn in the precincts of a cathedral to protect a lady’s 
dressed hair, while she stepped on pavement from one prebendal house, 
to a dinner-party, to another. Inquiry in old country houses will prob- 
ably cause a calash to be brought trom some closet, where it is kept as 
a curiosity. A calash (it should be caliche) is like a model in miniature 
of the “hood” of an old-fashioned carriage, in fact, of a “caliche.” It 
was made of black silk, “drawn” (as the bonnet-makers used to s.iy) 
upon whale-bone, or wire, folding back, so as to lie almost flat; and 
when pulled out of its folds, it made a “poke ” over a lady’s face, rvith- 
out flattening her head-gear. It was originally designed to protect the 
“ very high heads” of 1778, and some years onwards. 

Even Dr. Wolcot (“Peter Pindar”), who is rarely found giving 
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during which Dr. Johnson came in. He had a book in his 
hand, and wanted to shew some passage to my father* but 
seeing him enga^Jed, stopt close to me, who was standing 
near the piano-forte. He put his arm round me, and smiling 
very good-humouredly, said “Now you don’t e.\pect that I 
shall ever love you so well as I do 5 'our sister?” — “Oh, no, 
Sir,” said I — “ I have no such hopes — I am not so presump- 
tious,” — “ I am gbd you are so modest" said he, laughing, 
— and so encouraged by his good-humour, (and he kept 
set-sasoir.g mo backwards and forwards in his arms, as if he 
had taken me for you) that I told him I must make an 
interest '.nth him through He again said he was glad I 
was :nodist^ and added — “but I believe ye//’nr a good 
little creature — I thinl: one should love _jw/, too, if one did 
bui httow you J" There’s for you ! — I assure you 1 shall set 
this little conversation down among my first honours. It 
put me in good humour and spirits for the rest of the day. 
After this Mr. Thrale came in, and some very good con- 
versation went about concerning Count Manned,^ .Mr. and 
Mrs. Pepys, and I dont know who besides, in which Miss 
Thrale and I had some very lively discourse. She was to 
meet Mr. Baretli that day, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale at 
Mr. Cater^s, L think, and did not seem much delighted by 
the idea. 

When we were to go, Dr. Johnson comically repeated his 
Dont expect me to love you so toell as your sister," but 
added, as I left the room, a very good-natured farewell — 
‘■'■Goodbye, my little love .'' — Mr., Mrs. and Miss Thrale came 
out with us, and Mrs. Thrale said she was DF.TEKMi.'fEi> to 


P raise, \%’rite3 of a Xe'v-Vear’s-Day Drawing-room at St, James’s 
alace — 

“ The lovely Lady Clarges too was there, 

To alJ the Graces, as to Music, bom; 

Whose notes, so sweetly melting, soothe the ear ! 

Soft as the robin’s to the blusn of room ! ” 

’ Count Manucci was a Florentine nobleman, who is named by Dr. 
Tohnson in h'is notes of his visit to Paris with the Thralcs in 1775. The 
next year Boswell made the Count’sacquaintance in London, and aft, r- 
wards showed him “what civilities he could” in Edinburgh, on Dr. 
Johnson’s account, and on that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. Manucci came 
io Scotland from Ireland. “ He seems to be a very amiable man,” 
adds BcawelL 
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become a favourite with that h/r. Crisp, and had sent him a 
pineapple and some fruit — No disagreeable compliment — 
She said if their chaise was but in order .‘»he and you might 
come and pay him a visit while we should be at Chesington 
— for she did long to see him. “ And why can’t you go in 
ilie coach? ” said j\Ir. Thrale, “ You must have four horses.” 
“ Why that indeed might be done,” said she. My father 
seem’d to snap at the proposal, but beg’d she would let us 
know beforehand, that he might not be out of the way. She 
promised she would, and that, when you came to her again, 
she would see if it could not be done. — We then mounted 
our vehicle and left this sweet place, and sweet company; 
on my side in much better spirits than when we hacWirived 
there; — indeed I shall never recollect this morning without 
pleasure. .... ^Ve arrived at dear Chesington e.vactly at 
three o’clock.” .... [There they found Mr. Crisp, !Mrs. 
Oast, i^Irs. Hamilton, and Kitty Cooke assembled in the 
jKirlour.] .... “ Mr. Crisp looks well, makes few com- 
plaints, and is in admirable spirits. My father presented 
him the fruit-basket, which put him in such good humour 
with Mrs. Thrale that he did not shrink back at hearing her 
design of visiting Chesington ; on the contrarj’, as you are 
to be of the party he seemed to like the thoughts of it mar- 
vellous much. I kept back your letter, because I thought 
two treats too much at one time, and wrote you a hasty 
scrawl, which I hope the postillion took care to deliver to 
you. Since this, however, I have given him your epirtle, 

which he took up to his own room to browse upon 

SuN'D.vY. My father had your letter from the parson — I was 
in such a hurry for it that I persuaded Kitty to walk with 
me to meet him. — He asked us if we were going to fetch a 
walk'. Surely Fielding never drew a more poor creature 
than this man among his country parsons! — Air. Crisp went 
to Church with us in the evening, where we were join’d by 
Mr. Toriano and his youngest sister. They came here after- 
wards to tea. He is a simplicity youth ; does not deserve 
the name of Alacartney; ' she is as heavy as lead. . . . !Mr. 


' See “ The Merry AVives of W'indsor,” Act iv., Scene I. Sir Hugh 
Evans to Mrs. Quickly, “You are a simplicity ’oraan.” Macartney is 
the name of a character in “ Evelina.” 
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Crisp made her [play] which she did in such a manrjsr as 
not much to alarm me, who came next, tho’ I dont enjoy 
ims iiiscs much in playing to Mr. Crisp. He is very fond of 
Tormie, [J/w/e] and has made me chaunt it three times to 
him, and as I don’t hate the song myself (tho’ 'tis the most 
difficult I ever attempted, by the way) I am not very sorry 
he takes to it. Pie is fond of my father’s third Duet of the 
second set, too. — which we play like anything! .... 


j [.Mr. Crisp to Miss Burney.] 

. * 

[A portion of a letter dated “Ches — Wednesday, June at, 1779,” 
is given to show .Mr. Crisp's feelings for his country which 
was then threatened by France and Spain.] 

Chiirrlotte, and your Favorite, Edward, are now here; the 
Zatter goes back to-morrow, and wall probably be the bearer 
of this letter to Town; Master Doctor, I understand, will in 
two or three days bring down Suzette in his hand; and I 
shall be made as happy with them both as crazy health, old 
age, and a dismal prospect of Affairs trill admit of — to tell 
you the truth, this last Object is ever upperrrrost in my 
Mind — it infects the very litde sleep I do get; and even 
when ray thoughts are otherwise engag’d, the melancholy 
impression it first occasion’d, remains, without my immedi 
ately remembring why I am sad — Oh Fanny, I fear I have 
liv’d a few years too long! — for I declare I had much rather 
be under Ground, than stay behind, to see the insolent 
Bourbon trampling under foot this once happy Island — 

Faction has undone this Country — for my own 

part, I have often lean’d to an opinion, and am now fix’d 
in it, that an arbitrary Government mildly administred (as 
France is and has been of late years, since Science, Philo- 
sophy, and the arts have taken such Root and softned 
Z^Ianners) is upon the whole the most permanent and 
Eligible of all Forms — at present, the prevailing Fashion 
in Europe seems to be for the great Powers to join together 
'to swallow up the Lesser, and then divide the Spoil — witness 
Russia, Prussia, and the Empire sharing Poland among 
themselves— France and Spain threatning Portugal and 
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Holland unless they \s-ill join them to destroy England — 
even the Empire abetting them — France and Spain, first by 
their uniting m their infernal Family Compact, and next by 
succeeding in their plan of separating us from America, 
now fully feel their own strength, and see their way plainly 

before them to weaken England, and annex it to 

France, &c Perhaps England may be comfortable 

as a Province, when the pitiless storm is over — but [here 
Mr, C. breaks into blank verse of the same quality as that 
of his “Virginia”] 

“Oh Patriots, Patriots! — Oh, Richmond, Shelburne, 
Rockingham, Fox, Barre, B'’rke, Townshend, ^ 
Hartley, Sawbridge, Wilkes, &c., &c., Szc .. — 

Ha! Dogs!—" 


[A Part of a Letter from Susak to Frances Burney.] 
[Chesington] Wednesday, August 2Sth [1779]. 

Heartily glad was I to see him — [her father] — for during 
his absence we have heard so maity dismal pieces of false 
intelligence, and so many terrible pro giiosticat ions of horrid 
events, even when these have been discovered not to be 
true, I have been on tenter-hooks to see him here again — • 
I hope never to be absent from him again when horrid 
reports prevail of actual invasions, &c . — You are, thank 
Heav’n, happily placed, — I mean comparison-speaking, and 
things of that sort. . . A 

Hetty has recover’d extremely, and had it not been for 
vile Public news we should have spent this last week charm- 
ingly, — but two days after she [Hetty] came, a report reach’d 
us from Kingston that the French and Spaniards were 
landed — Mr. Crisp, who spends his life in perpetual appre- 
hension of terrible national calamities, went to Kingston the 
next morning, and came back tvith a countenance calculated 
to terrify and crush temerity itself. He could eat no dinner 


* Susan here copies the way of talking of Mr. Rose Fuller, a frequenter 
of Streatham. 
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7 vhat we wish’d to knoio. — But the old lad}' was not to be so 
])ut bff, and she began with himself — “Aye,” said she, 
“ yonder old gentleman will be a long live* — ” “ Why that’s 
the best thing you cait tell me I think,” said he, laughing. — 
“ He will be prosperous in his fortunes, tho’ two vtankhid 
wish him ill — and if he’ll come here and pay me a twelve- 
penny piece I’ll tell him their names and their places of 
abode.” Such intelligence tempted not IMr. Crisp, who only 
laugh’d at her — but she went on — “ He never did harm to 
mankind, but he has been wronged himself — and was once 
cruelly cheated.” — “ There you’re out, my dear,” said Mr. 
Crisp, so drily, we were all ready to die with laughing — and 
the old gypsey then attack’d Mr. Toriano, and toldWiim of 
ladies that were in love 'with him, and I know not what 
besides, to induce him to have his fortune regularly told for 
a 12 penny piece — but the poor youth’s lips quiver’d and 
turn’d pale— and when she said “ He was a Gav Max 
among the Ladies," he look’d just as Charlotte and I might 
have been expected to do had she accused us of having had 
an intrigue with some man — so shock’d, confounded, 
abashed, and foolishly resentful. — “ If you can tell fortunes 
no better than that ”... said he, indignantly . . . but did 
not pursue his threat. The woman then told poor Kitty 
“ she would ne'oer have any more Jutsbands than she had now.” 
“ I hope you don’t expect to be paid for telling me that," 
said she, colouring, but laughing M the same time. “You’ve 
had many suitors,” said the woman, “but one gentleman 
wishes you well- yet — You too {to me) have had many suitors, 
and wll have many proffers — but you’ve feed your heart on 
one alone ” — My sister had now done with the girl in the 
comer, and Mr. Crisp then admired her at his leisure — ’tho 
her complexion look’d Egj-ptian her eyes and features were 
so remarkably beautiful that one could scarce look at her 
without surprise. — All her features were elegantly formed, 
and her eyes and whole countenance were animated with an 
expression that was in the highest degree attractive and cap- 
tivating — ^her shape and height too seem’d very good — and 
there was nothing to remind one of coarseness or vulgarity 
about her — her face was oval — her nose Grecian and beauti- 
ful — her mouth small, and her teeth white, regular, lovely — • 
Her eyes liable, brilliant and charming. Indeed I scarce 
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high beauty and spirits. She received me with even more 
than her usual sweetness — but seem’d to long to be 'oiickcd. 

. . . . I wish she may know that secrecy with regard to 
r[hillips] ' is at present and is likely to be for some time 
very necessary for him, and ever}' way desirable to me — for 
setting all other motives aside, it would be a hateful thing 
to me to be talked of as engaged for an age before I may 
change my name, and to be subject to a thousand disagree- 
able conjectures. After we had been a little while above, we 
Went into the drawing-room while Mrs. Thrale put on her 
go\\Ti — but had not been absent five minutes before your 
friend Sain ^ came to tell me Mrs, Thrale beg’d me to come 
upstairs. Well, I ran up in some trepidation — Mrs. Sdirale 
had two maids in the room, and I believe particularised me 
in this manner more from a desire of shewing me great 
kindness than from any intention of saying anything to me. 
However, as she was regretting your not seeing her in this 
Jvr glory, she said, “Aye, but your seeing me is almost the 
same thing. I think I shall stip in your place by and bye, I 
cm tell you, for I believe ’tis you chiefly that stami bitiuetn 
Fanny and me.” I felt foolish, and admired her dress, and 
then asked if the other ladies might not come up — they were 
accordingly summon’d, and Mrs. Thrale, immediately on 
seeing Miss Streatfield, said, “ Well, now Susan Burney and 
I have settled our secrets you may come up, for ’tis a very 
particular thing I must tell you, that Miss Susan Buniey 
and I scarce know one another, and yet are prodigiously'' 
intimate ” — and after this said something more to make me 
look silly, and Miss Streatfield said she roas in the dark. 
Miss Streatfield looks sadly — and indeed has a terrible cold. 
Mrs. Thrale’s dress is magnificent and not hea\y — part of 
the trimming is composed oi greb feathers made up in bells 
for tassels, which are remarkably elegant. . . . 


‘ Susan had recently engaged herself to marry Molcsworth Phillips, 
a comrade of her brother James in Cook's last voyage. 

^ Samuel Greaves. 

* This court-dress was copied in a Spitalfields’ loom from one of 
Captain Burney’s specimens of goods from Owyhee, and “ trimmed ” 
(ns Mrs. Thrale wrote to Fanny) with grebeskins and gold to the tunc 
of ^^65 — the trimming only.” 
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IThc Collou 111;,' sheet of n letter is of earlier dale than four of 
Husan'j ■'joiiin.il letters ' uhich have gone before it, but, in its 
tcniier huimhty. itj“//.v.<w/.j/-./ 3 re,/».i/'//o/ sueetness,” itap’pears 
to he in its fittest place as the end to ivhat is here given from 
the pen of its charniing uriter. “the peculiar darling of the 
whvsle house of Ur, liurney, as well as of his heart.’’ '] 


Sl '\N TO Ill ltNEV, .\T CUtsINCtTOX.] 

tjanuury, 1779.J 

I cannot thank you 'urticicntly, niy dearest l-’anny, for 
your 'Jlarnnng ])a(|uet, hut it is cruel in you to say you e.\- 
pect A :^cnt(i! nluru lor it. — unless I am to understand the 
epithet in the same light as when it is used in speaking of a 
bdy’s shape — for I reallv lieheve the ka my letter contained 
the more worthy it would be of being called ^^euhtl. I have 
not even the description of niy disappointment at a ball to 
give you, or, •hich would be )et more afflictive, those oc- 
casioned by a hatr JrfSicr. I have been writing 

away like a mad creature— or like a creature without sense, 
which is nearly the same thing, to Miss E. Kirwan, but I 
find nothing worthy writing to you — ricu ne me vie/it — the 
thing is, I believe, that she gives me credit for a great deal 
more than I deserve, it on a loujours k phis iTesprit avec 
ceux ijui nous en croyeni: for esprit substitute folk or any 
oi’ner word which iiignifies but its shadow, and you will 
mend the phrase. — Indeed, my dear p'anny, your letters are 
so excellent that nothing but thee.xtreme longing they e.xcite 
in me for more could make me attempt answering them; 
especially from this place, where there are no subjects for 
the dear narratory style which helps one out admirably when 
one is distressed for ideas. But don’t now imagine I’m proud 
— no, my sweet Fanny 1 am too proud, at least, of hav'ing 
such a sister to suffer at acknowledging her superiority, and 
I have too high a sense of her merit and her talents to be 
humbled at it. But the reason that somewhat represses the 
glee I should otherwise feel in writing to you is that I 


' TJie first of these quotations is from Madame D’Arbla/s heading to 
this letter, the second, from her “ Memoim of Dr. Burney.” 
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grudge the time I lake you up in reading such vile trash as 
I ani.obliged to send you if I write at all. — I know you love 
me, .... and will be very glad to see me, as 1 hope you 
will do ne-xt week, — but to read long, tiresome, uninteresting 
letters — and not to wish them over; — not to yawn;— not to 
silently wish the time and paper had been spared which 
have been expended on them; — do you love me enough for 
that? .... 

I dont know even how far my friendship to yau would 
lead me on such an occasion, because jv// don’t know how 
to ^vTite stupid letters; and such as you send me it requi^ 
no sisterly affection, no effort of friendship, no exercise 
of good-humour to render delightfully entertainii>j and 
charming. 

o >*■<*• * 

Your letter is all I could wish. Your account of your visit 
at Sir Joshua’s so compleat that the entertainment it has 
afforded me has been almost equal to that I should have re- 
ceived in being present at it. I hope to be A home when 
Mrs. Cholmondeley makes her first appearance at our nouse. 
.She is a comical woman, andT long to hear her spout Mad' 
Duval.' But, dear girl, let me have .more, .moke, .MORJi 
You leave off, as if you did it on purpose, in the style of the 
/as/ page of the firs/ volume of a novel, — at the most inter- 
esting place possible. Oh, Dr. Johnson! Howl do love, 
honour — reverence you ! But you are a dear, good girl and 
mean to let me have the end of your Streatham wsit, as you 
say you have another paquet began. Do, sweet girl, fill 
speedily, let me hear of all your abundan/ adven/ures and 
that as soon as possible; — for ere long I trust we shall meet 
— next Thursday se’nnight is the day at present designed for 
our journey — but if you will send me a paquet and let me 
have another frank before that time I will wite again patr- 
tidlars. 

I was of your opinion before I heard it svas yours with 
regard to the dear lil/Ie Burney in AVarley — indeed it was 
impossible not to think immediately of Dr. Johnson. But 


' See under Jan. 1779 in the “Diary of Mad.ime D'Arblay,” for 
an account of Fanny’s first meeting llrs. Cholmondeley at the house of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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bow I long to know if Mr. Huddisford is known to him, or 
if he knew the epithets bestowed on you by this grea'i man 
from second, or»perhaps third-rate, intelligence? Pray let 
me hear.' I have no sort of adventures to uTite; — or indeed 
anything else. I only wish I had got a pen which would 
write larger, that my letter might look more consequential, 
without becoming tedious. 

[The rest of the letter is wanting.] 

[After reading Susan’s letters, it may be that many will agree 
with Dr. Johnson, “ I think one should love yeit, too, if one did 
but kt^w you? 

We, who have learned to know this “ peculiar darling of the 
whole house of Dr. Burney, as well as of his heart,” confess to 
placing this slight notice of her after, not before, her letters, lest 
we should take from their brightness by telling of her decline 
and death. Two of her severe illnesses have already been de- 
scribed; one, when on her way to school in Paris, in 1764; 
another in 17^, when Dr. Armstrong was called to attend her. 
They were presages of the last. 

She was well and happy when, in the beginning of 1781, she 
married Molesworth, son of John Phillips, Esquire, of Dublin, 
lieutenant of the party of marines sent with Captain Cook on 
his last voyage Phillips saw Cook and four of the marines 
slaughtered. With the rest who were there, Phillips "swum for 
his life, helped by a smart fire on the savages from the ships’ 
boats, which were only twenty yards from the shore.’’ He had 
got into a boat, when he saw one of bis men, who was a good 
swimmer, in danger of being taken by the savages. Although 
Phillips had been stabbed between the shoulders with a long 
iron spike, (called a pahooa.) he leapt into the sea. He was 
struck by a stone on his head, but brought off the marine by 

‘ This refers to Fanny’s distress on finding her name brought into a 
pamphlet by a Mr. Huddisford, called “Waricy: a Satire,” which was 
addressed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, as "the first artist in Europe.’’ 
Fanny’s niece, JIrs. Harrell, writes: “Speaking of some aim of Sir 
fcshui Reynolds, the writer asks, “ Will it gain approbation from dear 
little Burney?’’ The phrase, “dear little Burney,’’ was Dr- Johnson's 
favourite mode of speaking of Miss Burney. Hence Fanny and Susan 
surmised that Dr. Johnson’s familiar way of speaking had been spread 
loo far abroad. However, Fanny’s real vesaiion was caused by the 
phrase seeming to imply that Sir Joshua was carrjang out what he had 
■said after reading “Evelina,” that he was sure he should iimkc love te> 
the aiiihor, if ever he met wiib her. 
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his hair. Courage like this, and comradeship with Jem Cumey, 
with Ipve of music, and some skill in it, won Susan to consent 
to an engagement until the means of living were inherited from 
an uncle of Phillips. He was promoted in due time to a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy. .-Vfter the break of a residence in Boulogne 
for Susan’s failing health, the married couple lived chiefly at 
Mickleham, in great intimacy with the accomplished family of 
Lock, of Xorbury Park. In .Mrs. Lock, Fanny, through Susan, 
gained a more stable friend than Mrs. Thrale; through Susan, 
also, she learnt to know the Chevalier D’.Arblay, who became 
her husband. 

During the Irish Rebellion, while a French force was on 
Irish soil, Susan’s husband felt bound to live on his property for 
three years. Susan’s family were keenly distressed at this ne- 
cessit>'. .As if it were with a presentiment that her alJSence 
would be final. Dr. Burney wrote some lines which sound like 
an epitaph. 

“ON THE DEP.ARTURE OF .MY DAUGHTER SUSAN 
TO IREL.AND. 

“ My gentle Susan! who, in early state, 

Each pain or care could soothe or mitigate; 

.And who in adolescence could impart 
Delight to every eye and feeling heart; 

Whose mind, expanding with increase of years, 
Precluded all anxiety and fears 
Which parents feel for inexperienced youth 
Unguided in the »vays of moral truth. 

» « • • » 

On her kind Nature, genially her friend, 

.A heart bestowed instruction could not mend; 

Intuitive, each virtue she possessed, 

.And learned their foes to shun and to detest 
“ Nor did her intellectual powers require 
The usual aid of labour to inspire 
Her soul with prudence, rvisdoro, and a taste. 

Unerring in refinement; sound and chaste. 

A'et of her merits this the smallest pan — 

Far more endeared by virtues of the heart, 

Which constantly excite her to embrace 
Each duty of her state tvith active grace. ’ 


Susan was weak when she went to Ireland, where her health 
further declined. Before her second year there was over, her 
■doctors could do no more than recommend a trial of her native 
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En;^Ii\h .lir. Her own fcclinj;, as CNpicistcl in licr own words, 
w.i., ili.il “ lt> Ijcholil her lather atjain, to meet Ids connnisciTitini; 
c>e^, am! to ho under his roof and in his aims, woulil make him 
j;i''C Itci a tecond life. ’ 

Wilh .'Uch feclinK'-, Ilishoj) Attcrbur)-’s dau^'htcr crossed tlie 
fhanncl to tlie m liis arm>; but less h.tpiiy than .Mrs. Morricc, 
Sin .in w.os loo much csh.iuttcd ever to leacli her lather. She 
l.iy ill in Dublin, after a slow iourncy from Ilelcotton; after- 
w.irds, she l.iy ill for ;i week at the old sailinj; anil landinj,' place 
for Iri.'h .'lijp.', I'aiko'aie, near Chester, wiierc she was met by 
her brother Charles. There she passed gently away on the 6lh 
of janu.iry, iSoo, a day which, with the i:th of January, (the 
.anmvers.iry of her funeral,.- Fanny kept as one of religious 
seclusioii for thtrtccn years; she g.ave up this custom at last, in 
obcdicilcc to the wish of her father, who held with Dr. Johnson, 
that “sorrow was the mere rust of the soul.’ It is notewoithy 
that Fanny was taken to .Susan on the 6ih of January, lii^o. 

Sus.an left two sons, Norbury, (so called because ho was uii- 
e.\(>ectcdly bom while his mother was on a visit at Norbury 
i’ark,) and William. Her only daughter, Fanny, for some time 
kept the house of her grandfather. If r. Ilumey, who wrote of her 
to .Madame D’Arblay, with ;uTectionaie praise. She married 
Mr. C. C. Kaper. .Mrs. Kaper was very pretty, but we aie 
told that kcr daughter, .Mrs. .Minct Kingston, was more line 
Susan. 

A descend.ant of Charlotte says of this grand-daughter, Mis. 
Kingston, that she had more life, and fun, and est>rit, than any 
of them, though she was not so clever .and wcll-re.ad as the 
grand-daughter of Charlotte, nor so brilliant in society as “Sally 
Payne,” the daughter of Admiral Burney. 

There c.xist in the keeping of her kin, “a very pretty minia- 
ture of ‘sweet Susan,’ "and a portrait of her by Edward Bumey, 
a companion jiiciure to his likeness of Fanny. Wc know nothing 
of Susan's sons. Colonel Phillips married again, and had other 
children. We find him in J. T. Smith’s “ Life of Nollekens,” and 
in Charles Lamb’s Letters. Charles Lamb reminds Southey of 
Phillips, as being among “the little knot of whist-players, that 
used to assemble weekly for so many years at the Queen’s Gate, 
and called Admiral Bumey friend." Lamb calls Phillips “ the 
high-minded associate of Cook; the veteran Colonel, with his 
lusty heart still sending cartels of defiance to old Time.’’ When 
Smith wrote, in 1828, Phillips was one of the two su^ivors of 
Cook’s last expedition. “ His venerable age” (says Smith, some- 
what quaintly) is not beyond bis politeness." Some of Smith’s 
anecdotes he owed to Phillips, who, he says, “often relates 
anecdotes of his youth, and the distinguished characters he has 
known.” 
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We pass from Susan to her youngest sister, Charlotte, who 
coulii barely walk when her mother died in 1761. 

On her father's second marriage, six ye^rs afterwards, she 
ivas sent to a school in Norfolk. She appears to have been little 
in London during the years of these early diaries. We find, 
from one of Mrs. Rishton’s letters, that Charlotte was much 
more with Maria’s sister, Bessy (who was nearly of Charlotte’s 
age), under Mrs. Burney’s roof at Ljmn (during those frequent 
absences to which Mrs. Burney was bound by duty to her 
mother, Mrs. Allen, and by other family ties), than with Hettj', 
Fanny, or Susy, her own sisters. One may see this by a turn of 
fancy, quite her own, as well as by her way of tvriting, which is, 
in part, an e-xaggeration of the family habit of quoting the odd 
things said in their hearing, especially by foreigners; in part, a 
slang of her own, which she wrote to herself, for hersdtf, never 
thinking it would be read a hundred years later. 

By a grotesque chancy a few of Charlotte’s letters to Fanny 
and Susan, and the mutilated fragments spared by some hand 
from her diaiy, are now in a wrapper on which Mad^e 
D’Arblay has written “ Some brief letters firom the truly pious 
W. Wilberforce to F. D’.Arblay — one ... of 1817, 1818, 1820, 
1S22, 1823.” Charlotte’s anecdotes — Nannygoats” as she 
called them — now replace those weightier words! 

In a letter from Fatmy to Susan, there are a few words of 
affectionate regret at the impression which Charlotte's manner 
might make upon strangers. We think that her gaiety, love of 
fun, innocent self-complacency when praised or even noticed, 
her manifest and hearty enjoyment of a little flirtation, will win 
our readers to condone some flippancy and “slang,” which was 
mainly written to herself alone. She had been (it is said) a little 
neglected, and not a little repressed. Some checking she ap- 
parently needed; subdued her spirits could not be for long, as 
they were of her father’s kind. Comparing her accounts of 
people with Fanny's, we find hers correct, nay exact, in spite of 
her random style of writing. She sees people in her own way, 
not in that of Fanny, who was a bom and skilled observer of 
character. Sometimes she sees more, or otherwise, than Fanny 
did; “the futile fellow” story, with Garrick’s mimicty of Dr. 
Johnson, is better told by Charlotte than by Boswell. Indeed, 
nothing in any book has given us so strong an impression of 
Garrick’s great powers of pleasing and winning, as these flights 
of the pen of a girl who was about sixteen when he was sixty. 
iMrs. Paradise’s ball, and the evenings at Mr. Hoole’s and at the 
Dean of Winchester’s, are also capital e.xamples of Charlotte’s 
power of bringing a scene before our eyes. Her flinations we 
may fancy, from the passages concerning Mr. Vincent Mathias. 
Of her marriage we copy a family account: “Clement Francis 
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It. 1(1 l/cc.’i :.c,Tc;r.rj’ lu U'.i/icii in Imliii,' ;uid while 

thcic !;c tv.ul, m ;<1 wa-j ..o tlumicfi with ‘Hveiin.i,’ that he was 
.‘•ci.-ctl With .a (Ic.^iie so in.ikc l)ie aulJiorC'.j liis wife, and, with 
tli.it iiitcn:, runic Iroiii India, and obtained an intriMluc- 
tma to Dr. riiitin;y .ind Ins family; Imi the rtiull was that he 
married the youitiser sister — Cliarlutie. ’ Not Ion;; after the 
publ.cititi.’i It! "Eicbn.i, ’ Mr. JJeresford, a S’cntieinan who 
visited the Thralc /.tiiiily, esjnesed hi> iiiietilion to see more 
of Funny unli a view of iii.irrytnx her. .She heartl of thi.s, and 
rluiniicd i;:tit We know not wliat w.is the t.i.'.e witli Mr. Francis, 
j;:t I.'ie “ < eaileni.iiiN .Ma;,M.'ine ' chn iiii les aiiioiip^ the in.ar- 
ri.ih'fi.oi IT'S'’ "Feb. is t iemeni Fraiicis. Emj,. to Miss Char- 
lolte Hurnev, d.iu;;liler of Dr llumey, ami \oLit)^vr sister to the 
ctlubiutcd .nitlior of ‘Cecih.i. “ Mr. Fniiuis is found on the 
oiTici.il^vst of medical niin ers of the E.i-'t India Company, in 
the b'oilib.iy I'rcsi/Ie/iry. .is ".Suoteon, .September 6 , I 77 fi, re* 
si;;neil J.inuary 17 , ir.tj. He prolxibly lelumed to En;;iand 
wuh Hastin;.;s, in 17 S; After his ni.irn.i.;e he practised tis a 
surgeon .it .Aylsham in .N'ortolfc, where he tiled suddenly, tou.aids 
the end of 179 ^, aliile I'anny (after her rele.ise from Windsor) 
w.'is stnyin;; tn Ins hou.sc. 

Charlotte was left with two dau;;hiiTs .md n son. Early in 
she niamcd C.iptain K.ilph ftroome. oi the Hengal Army, 
.author of some political icrscs named •’ i.etiers of .Stmnkin the 
Second, 1‘nciic Recorder of .ill the I’oiteeviin.es upon the Trial 
of Warren ilastinc's. Esq., m Wesliiiinsier H.iU.'" There aas 
a son of this marn.a;;e, who died youn;;. 

Charlotte’s daughters, .Marianne and f IniiJoite Francis, were 
■ from their own benty wli.it Clmrloiie nii;;ln h.aic called “blue- 
siockin;;s.'’ In a letter written by Dr. liuniey to F.anny, in liWJ. 
he describes the manifold .attainments of his grand-daughter, 
.M.Tri.trinet but ends with his private c\prc:>5ioii of feeling that 
she Is "a monster '■ — of knowledge only, of course. Charlotte 
Francis tMrs. Uarrettj, the editor of the later diaries of lier 
aunt, .Madame D’Arblay, is still affectionately and respectfully 
remembered. “A very little old lady (ivnics one of her grand- 
daughters^, with bright blue eyes, and soft brown hair, and the 
neatest, inmmest, little figure imaginable..^ .She never grew n/r/. 
though she lived so long. On Sunthiy evenings, she always spelt 
out her Hebrew psalm, and Dr, Greenhill (of Hastings) re- 
marked that she was the only woman he knew who could ‘ rear! 
Hebrew, <rW make jelly.’ Her devoted care of her invalid 


‘ As he is not on the Civil List, he was prolably a private sccretaiy. 
“ These rhyming letters, which are in iroilaiion of Anstc/s "Hew 
Bath Guide,'’ were published in the " World " as the trial went on, and 
rcpubl'ished by Stockdale in tjS^ 
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daughter' was most beautiful All her later life seemed to be 
spent, in nursing first one and then another of her dear ones. 
She married when she ^vas about sixteen. I^n-as said that she 
had not tlie least intention, or u-ish, to do so, but Mr. Barrett 
would take no refusal. He was much her senior. She was so 
simple and humble-minded wiUi all her learning that no one 
could accuse her of pedantrj’. Her most laborious work was the 
catalogue of the FiUwilliam Museum, but I think she took 
nearly as much pride in ' Charades, Enigmas, and Riddles, by 
a Cantab,’ which she collected, and published, tvilh a character- 
istic preface.” 

The children of illrs. Barrett were worthy of their descent. 
Her eldest son, the Reverend Richard Arthur Francis Barrett, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Rector of^ower 
Provost, Dorsetshire, was the author of “A Synopsis oi^riric- 
isms on Passages in the Old Testament,” &c. When at college 
his eyes failed him from overwork. His sister, Julia Charlotte, 
learned enough of Hebrew to help him to carry on his studies. 
Her daughter writes ; “ I have seen sheets of her transcribing 
of Hebrctv on blue paper which he could see to read when 
printed books drove him wild. 1 think this was a creditable act 
for a young girl universally admired, extremely pretty, witty, 
and lively. Later in life, she materially helped her [second] hus- 
band with his books.” Julia Charlotte Barrett married first, 
James Thomas, E.I.C.S. ; secondly. Dr. Charles Maitland, 
author of “ The Church m the Catacombs,” and “ The Aposdes’ 
School of Prophetic Interpretation.” She herself nTOte “Letters 
from Madras, by A Lady,” a book which was highly praised at 
the time of its publication in 1843. It was reprinted by Mr. 
Murray in his tloDic atid Colomal Library^ in 1846, with re- 
newed success. 

The editor has seen a jjocket-book which belonged to Char- 
lotte .Ann Burney ; it has evidently been a “ fairing,” from the 
famous fair of St. Edmund’s-Burj'. It is bound with soft red 
leather stamped \rith a silver pattern. It has never been used 
but for memoranda such as a young woman might make who 
had left a brilliant society for a tiny towm near the Norfolk 
coast. There is a list of the “singers and players on musical 
instruments ” whom she had (once upon a time) heard ; also, of 
the authors and celebrities whom she had met ; then of the 
“deaths of friends"; among whom (without a date), there is 
"Cousin Ric/tuni.’’ One entry is joyous: “St. Andrew’s Day, 
1786, my dear Dad was chosen of the Council of the Royal 
Society, together with Rt. Hon. Ch. Greville, W. Herschall, 
L.D. {sic), astronomer, Nerfil Maskelyne, D.D.” Lastly conies 
^ ^hort list of “ Norfolk Prorincialisms.” The title-page explains 
^ the reason why it belonged to Charlotte ; — the frontispiece was 
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ilc.st.;:ncii hy her HiUvarr). from a bcene in the “Cecilia” 

of her ii'icr Fanny. Kih\anl has also succeeded in makvi^ six 
Ladic', in as in.inv fiiuhu'ul he.id-drcsscs, Inol; lovely, nolwith- 
st.anvliii^; fashain. 

The tiile luns thus; — 

“The' NorUilU L.idic> Mcnior.nnduin Ihwk' or’ F.isliioi - 
able Focket KciKisiton-' for the year /yJ/ Hinbcllisheil wiih 
.a/ Ueaulilul dc'-cnpticc I’l.oc rcprcsentinj,' an/ inicreslint; 
weiie from Cecilia liken i>e .Six of the most Fashionable 
l.idics' Head Htesses l>esi},-ncd by ISnmey and inaslerly eii- 
yniscd by W.ilker bury St. Fdniund's :/ J'riniecl 

.and sold by John K.icUh.iin and may be had of All the book- 
sellers & Stationers in the County of Norfolk, To be continued 
annua'>y/ (jiricc one Slnllin}*'.”] 




SOME LETTERS AND FRAGMENTS OF THE 
JOURNAL OF CHARLOTTE ANN 
lJURNEV. 1777—1787. 


Fk.\gmi:nt I. [1777]. 

[(iarrick afii;r liia uitlidrawal from tlie .Slaj^e.] 

. had been sdtUJ a quarter of an liour, lie was look- 
• about wjtli his opera glass, to the right and 

iw me left, before and behind him, and everywhere but over 
his ri^ht shoulder — at last however in the middle of one of 
Henderson's most interesting speeches, one of the box- 
keejiers luckily made a most comfortably horrid noise with 
the door — Garrick turnd round, and in turning his head 
back to its usua/ poiition, “ help me or else I die, on us he 
cast an eye,” most earnestly ; — “Ha! what is it you!” and 
so sayi/rr shook hands with us. L — d, how consequen- 
cial I felt just then! “Well, but you an't alone?” “Oh, 
no. Sir, we have a lady with us.” How friendly, and fatherly, 
sweet soul! “Well hut how have you done this long while; 
I’m so glad to see you.” “ And we’re so proud to be ac- 
knowledged,” answered Susey. She said right, for splitt me ' 


' I’eihapi Charlotte borrowal her audacious " splitt me" from Sheri- 
dan’.s “ Trip to Scarborough,” which was acted at Drury lame theatre 
in the Feliruar)’ of the year in whicii this fragment was written. We 
owe thi.s suggestion to Mr. Gibbs, who adds that “The Trip” is an 
almost literal reproduction of Vanbrugh's '• Relapse,” — some grossness 
excepted ; yet even in the present reprints of it. Lord Foppington 
indulges in such “ choice o.aths”a 3 the.se; “strike me dumb!” “strike 
me ugly!” and “split my windpipe!” There seems to h.ivc been a 
revival of “strange oaths” about 1775, the year of Sheridan's “ Rivals,” 
in which we find Bob Acres stating that “ plain damns have had their 

»77 
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'if Fd nor a hundred times rather be spoken ic by Garrick 
in public than His majesi) , G — d bless him ' There was a 
UUipulian dana by about a dozen children, 'none more than 
r-relve I’m sure, and he asked me very much to go and join 
them. ‘‘Come shall you and I makaiWtr among ’em? Comei 
if you will I will, I only waii for you, ws should Icok as 
handsome as any of them.” “ I fancy,” rejoind I, “ we should 
look like Patagonians among them.’' ‘•Ob,” says he, “1 
should be the ytoagonion.” How amazingly ready he is! 
Perhaps his partner would be better oC than she’d be danc- 
ing in public with anybody eke, as he is always so much ob- 
served, that peoples eyes aUways seemd rivitted to hi^ji like 
so many basilisks, whenever he was on, and on that account 
his partner would sheer off without a look. Eut I don’t know, 
neither, whether people could avoid looking at bis partner 
sometimes, and then it shoulc be a perfect dancer indeed 
to bear looking at in the same haur with Garxick. However, 
be that as it may, I doubt not but he would have been 
tolerably icellcome to have given them a surprise. 

At the end of the second act there was a gentleman took 
the trouble of climbing over two boxes to ask Garrick — 
“\\'hai he thought of the imitation?” •’Imitation, Sir?” 
says Garrick. “Ay, Sir, this imitation of Shylcck?” — “O, 
Sir, I’m no judge,” How quick, how sensible, how comical, 
how Cssricho-’orsby a way cf evading giving a direct answer, 
when there certainly cannot be a man in the world a more 
competent judge than be is' But the question, in a public 
th e atre, to he sure was rather the reverse of well judged, and 


< 23 /”: oH profieiitiis red indeed eliacsi losl tieir zzezelr^ by over 
use- It -xss felt tie: rwi-cwiins reest be ntidiced if it coeid act be doze 
■Bitheut; — that i;, ciliet scftsced to iwi: zie aspirciiows of the tiete for 
•• eicgcece,'’ or aivea a tuia qt-.tir.r, ftatesde. or ilirtlieg. 

la I779_we find Scran telling Fancy tact “ V.'e had a visit uctn 
^ptain WiKiaaisoa, (oae cf Coot’s fencer c—esm , ) he is a gtxjd-icck- 
lag m a n , aad uas shoB-dj- dress’d, in all ether respects I ihitti detest- 
able. He swears furtcasly, a vile castcai Tvhich fceasen be prais’d is 
cerw al ir . cjS wholly rioiish'd — in fermie ccnjpajjy at least.'’ In 17S0 
Satan wnles also cf “ the cow exploded noros ^^’hig and Tory,’' jet 
I^th the evil castoin of swearteg acd the cse cf the party- niaicamc* of 
phtg and Tory are, to scate extent, anaiolished, and aneipicded, 
»a iJtS9. 
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on that account I didn’t pity the man for having such a cuU 

answer made him. , , u- 

He w-as saying that my father had promised to lend him 
some journals, and I said Charles was at home and would 
be vastly happy to wait upon him with the journals. ha^ 
the Cherry Derry of the age, is he m town. —But I don t 
know whether I can explain the matter more clearly if 
come myself." L-d, I thought I must have been /«'« 
take one of Mr. Astley’s flying leaps into the pit for joy. 
But I calmd my transport a little by recdl^ting that mo 
months ago my father met him, and he told him that he had 
n’t tormented him a great while, and would come cer my 

some^orning that week. 1 mtirely trouble 

for four mornings was up at 7 o clock, and a 

and fatigue of washing face and hands quite c ean, p g 

on clean linnen, a tidy gown, and smug cap, an 

we were choused, for he itickd us entirely an " , . 

all But, nevertheless, 1 could not refrain 

Susev in a whisper that he could not help h^nng, this 

Smpi; Whefcr M,. Gartck had 

next morning?” Upon which he turned to f 

the gruffest of his lion looks;-" I wi^ 

Sir?” “I’ll come to-morrow, answerd he in t 

^Th?forS'was“ Piety in Pattens,” most wrechedly writ 
, Ja„d SS ,ha. l’ aa^^of it. fo, S»„,- had nh panence 

boy, Garnck spoke of him “ ^coun’t of his skin being rather 

“ Garrick has named ^r Charles, (Jarrick called him 

of the brightest.” Charles was » ""he word, in "Hurry 

“ Cherry Derry,” keeping up the „rry Durry age,” arc 

Durry" A "Hurry «n ur> . ^h.ch maTy think 

expr^ions to be found in letters of tJmt «nturj, 

did by no means quicken us imce until 7^ j ^ Garrick 

^ Miss Hawkins says .hat she UP,petuouslv- 

Ihan of Johnson— Garrick had a children.” There is said to 

Johnson was slow and kmd in **"* ,, P , Hapolecm Buonaparte, 

have been a resemblance l>ft'''*"^“JdTis Unde David, was 
A son of George Garnck. ''hu "o his likeness to prints 
in Wales, dunng the war with F . . ^ ^pyi \oungGaT- 

of the Corsican, who was suppos^ released with a “ sare-conducl” or 

rick was detained some time, but teleaseo w.ui 
frocn ihe ^^layor of Tenby. 
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to stay, though she might have paid herself by half aa 
hour longer of his company ! He laughed as much as he 
could have done at the most excellent piete in the world. 
Indeed, to borrow one of Fanny’s expressions, it was 
** daJ enough to 


^ Su*aQ, then in her twenty*second, and Charlotte in her seven- 
teenth year, perhaps loved best “ the songs that made them grieve'* — 
the tearful comedies which were mocked in Foote's ** Handsome 
Housemaid, or Piety in Pattens/* Yet they ought to have laughed 
with Garrick. It was far from bang bU 6rst Laugh at this diveitiog 
saiitc, which was first played in 1773, ** Cock-a*doo^e-doo '* (as Foote 
called Garrick) was himself to have been mimicked in it, bat (ac^rdiog 
to Horace Walpole) “Garrick, by the negotiation of a Sectary of 
State, has made his t>eace with Foote, and is to be left out of the 
pappct*show." Mr. Craclock and Mr. Cumberland were brought into it 
by name on the first night, when ihcfc was a great riot, and benches 
were tom up ; some (like the.-^ girU) thinking “ the thing stupid '* : 
ethers (with the injured dramatists, Cradock and Cumberland) holding 
It to he raalicioos. It was in this year, 1777, that Dr. Johnson said, 
with truth, ** Foote, isu", {u^<$ras Foote, has po'vcf> .<uperior to (hem 
all.” It IS diverting even to read about this piece. The story is of a 
handsome servant {auJ cJ Mrs. Yates), whose master makes her pro- 
po^^als like those <d “ Mr. B.’* to Pamela, in Kichaidaon's nuveb 
Thomas, the butler, who honc.tly lovo her, warns her solemnly, that 
“if she once losses her virtue, i^ac will have no prctcosions to chastity/* 
Her master finding her 0/ firm principles, then oners toraarr>' her. She 
begs that Thomas luay be callca to hear her answer to >0 noble an otlcr. 
Wnca Thomas appears, ^hc that she will marry because he 
has given her goiti advice. The 'Sjuirc, not to be '.uipascrcd in senti- 
men!, give-* lu, o»nvcnt \f ihcir iiurr»age. ** I'leiy in Pattens*’ there- 
apt'n, “t>u: gratitude for her inaiter’'- great condi-.'Cca^idn, rc-^jlvesUi 
nuriy neither of them, but 10 live singic, .vltliougii >hc o\vn.'> lu ibctii 
ilui ihc lovcj them " I he piccr vv.w pla)c<i by uclbnudc and well* 
urc>.ed pupjvls. With “ ihc u.ual a-ainvai;ce h r the sj.etche.^. ’ .wul 
wav ccjn>nlcrat.ly ■^AUcneii . liter ii Jad raided a<!a>:url-ar.cc. 'l\iui Davies 
‘.rritci that ** I'lcty jii I'atlcn» '* a charm a^ |>a\vcrful in i!cmtdt>i.iug 
rhai vj ccicj i f ci.nicdy which t);c french term /j/.v.vjj/lV, a. ‘ The Kc- 
hca/sjl ■ ir, lumvhmg the ra.ntv and lK)mlu.'vt of I’irvdcn and .his tbb 
lt>-,vcr>-‘’ ( >A.’M>nu‘.hb “ >hc in (.'otnjuer, *’ which vva, | r.nlucol 

in the vaaie year, 177J, wa-v ar.'.lhcr attack ll;c ** .Sc.Miuicntal’’’ 

Comedy. Mr. (hblv., in hi* etliUv.xi i.f G*ild-jn»iii\ \V*.fk.>, ha> rcvcral 
rcfcicoco to *• P:ejy in Palteii^, ' and the '* -entimcnlal cimied/ ** it 
wa.v de..gnc\l lu v.i:iruc. He kindly vsritet tn mtiar.i u» that “ Ibii visit 
• . . . to the pUy wa> it> the Iiayti*aikct. It wa> uj-c/n June 1 1, 1777 » 
the tvcaxiun ui Miw fiar<u;li\ fir, I aj'^varanvc at lhj.i biu-e. 
c/u si. alt, acc‘-^un*s {^f the Ihirncy/ vt*iL ‘The .Mcichant of 
vciuci: *^4 plsy» Hcr,{icfj<.a wh.*. >bybs:k, aud jennv Ilirunti 
lefij* barMi.li d^i n ^ 'i Ly m iht aficr-p.cvc, ‘I'.clyin PaP.cnw*'* 
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Mr. George Garrick was there, and Garrick introduced us 
to him ^ with — “ Here’s two of my children, two of the 
Burneys.” Ho\s»kind he is to us all! He was very intent, 
either upon the petit piece or his own cogitations, so we were 
obliged to sail off without saying anything, to my no small 
greggitatioii. 

Next morning while I was making my father’s tea, I heard 
three knocks at the door (which were the sweetest music I 
had had my ears tickled with for many a day) upon 
which, after knocking down the tea cannister, dropping the 
tea pot lead into the water, and scalding my fingers, I tum- 
bled un stairs and met him. “ Well, why, what did you steal 
away ror? I intended to have seen you safe, but what did 
you mean by it? " Before I could have given an answer of 
any sort, Betty, who stood by with the broom in her hand, 
and whose cockles were tickled by his droll attitudes and way 
of expressing himself, burst out a laughing! — upon which he 
fairly caned her up a whole flight of stairs, desiring at the 
same time to know what she laughed for? As soon as he was 
safely moord in the chaos'' he attacked me again. “Well, 
but. Piety in pattens, how came you to run away, hay? I 
remember the time when she was not quite so cruel, when I 
used to tuck her under my arm and run away with her, but 
■now she runs from vie! But Piety i» pattens blushd at shak- 
ing hands with me in public! didn’t you? didn’t you? then 
the folks all stared, and we (I admire his saying we) looked 
so handsome! Ay, says they, he’s got a young egg by him 


The next entr)- in Charlotte’s journal is dated the 2Sth of August, 1777, 
but if her diary was kept with as little regularity as that of her sister 
Fanny, the visit to the theaUe may well have been upon the llth of 
June. 

' Garrick’s favourite brother, whom he made his heir, through 
George’s children. 

• To be “s.afcly moor’d in Chaos," is a drolly mixed metaphor. 
“The capacious table of [Dr. Burney’s] small but capacious study, ex- 
hibited, in what he c.alled his Chaos-, the counUcss, increasing stores of 
hb materials. Multitudinous, or rather, innumerous, blank bwks, were 
severally adapted to concentrating some portion of his work,” [“ The 
I listory of Music,"] writes M.adame D'Aibl.ay, in 1832 — so that, like the 
great Bishop Thitlwall, 0 r. Biimcy had his ' Chaos,’ although not so 
v.ast a Chaos, for tliat of the Bbhop spread beyond the limits of tables 
or slicivcs. 
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thnt he wants to swallow up! — But then my little Ficiy to 
leave cme in the lurch, wasn’t well done of you, besides,” 
repeated he, “ 1 intended to have had the pleasure of seeing 
you safe out. — But ’tvvas that old gentlewoman’s doing I 
suppose — she thought I was too sweet upon you, didn’t 
she?” 

He took olT Dr. Johnson most admirably. Indeed 1 en- 
joyd it doubly from having been in his company; his rv<r- 
saw, his pazL’ing, his very look, and his voice! out/ what 
an astonishing thing it is he [Garrick] has not a good ear 
for music! He tobk him off in a speech (that has s/uok in 
his gizzard ever since some friendly person was so r^liging 
as to repeat it to him). Indeed, I should much wonaer if it 
did not, for it would have been a severe speech if it li.rd 
Been said u[}on who it would, much more upon Garrick, in- 
deed I think it must have been e.vagger.ited, or if not, that 
it was a very severe, ill-natured, unjust thing. “ Ves, yes, 
Davy has some convivial pleasantries in him ; bul’tis a futile 
Fellow.” A little while after he took him off in one ‘ of his 
anui convivial pleasantries.'' Sir; I'm for the musick 

of the ancients, it h.os been corrupted so.’’' 
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He asTcd my father hew he stood his ground at Straight- 
hem,' ‘‘Oh," says my father, “vastly well; and I can t&sure 
you Johnson figlAs your battles for you.” Upon which Oar- 
rick insisted upon knowing -who ivithi But my father de- 
clared off Jor that: “ Well, but Burney, I’ll never forgive you, 
if you wont tell me." “ Oh, I’m bound in honour not to do 
that," and so he went on, all the way down stairs, and was 
so very earnest to know, that it required all my father’s 
rhetoric to avoid letting him know. “ Well, Burney, mind I 
put you out of my books.” “ Why, what good will it do 
you? ” “ I\'hy, it will be letting me know my friends from my 
enemies." And when he got out of the door — “ Well, 
BumejV here ends our friendship ! ” Becket the bookseller 
came with him, and he walkd on a little before Garrick, and 
he was impudent enough to take him off. to his face, 1 was 
going to say, but to do him justice he did it like a gentleman, 
behind his back." He enquired after Jemm and “the news 
earlanders,” [New Zealanders] ’ and my father said that 
what we knew of that affair was chiefly from his Journal, for 
that it was a subject upon which he was very shy, and always 
spoke of it in a whisper, as if it was treason. “ UTiy, what, 
they didn't eat ’em?” says Garrick. “Yes, but they did." 
“We are not sure of that,” answerd Garrick, “perhaps they 
potted ’em!” And thus endeddiis visit, sweet soul! He had 
on his favourite scratch, his mob wig, a.s Mr. Twining calls 
it; — but in spight of it he looked as abominably handsome 
as 1 think I ever saw him. 


Ninon closes the dispute by saying that the Spartans would not have 
found tortures enough for her musician who had added more than a 
hundred chords to the tympanon. 

‘ This is one of Charlotte’s puns. Dr. Burney's acquaintance wkh 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and visits to Streatham, began in 1776, when be 
was invited to give lessons in music to “Queeny ” (Esther] Thrale. 

Charlotte, perhaps, did not know that she was quoting fmn 
Wycherley's “ Plain Dealer ” (1677). ‘ Plausible ' says to ‘ Manly,' — 

“ If I did say or do an ill thing to arty body, it should be behind their 
backs, out of pure good manners.” 

’ Was this poor pun Garrick's, or Charlritlc’s ? In a letter to Fanny, 
then in France, svith her husband, dated Nosember I2lh, iScS, giving 
a brief sketch of the then condition of all his family, Dr. Burney tells 
her that her “ sister Charlotte still loves a putt.” 
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Monday August 25th, 1777. St Martin’s Street. 

My mother is gone to Paris — my father t.o Mr. Thrale’s at 
Stratham, — Fanny tp Chessington — Susey to Howletts — 
Dick to Hindoo — and Jenim to Otahieta — so they are 
pretty well dispersed methinks, and I am left at home to 
keep house, unless somebody should run away with me, as 
Mr. Crisp says. 

This morning, while Fanchon and I were at breakfast, a 
post chaise sto^ at the door, and out of it came Mr. Crisp 
and Mrs. Cast, his sister, — quite unexpected — but not un- 
welcome. He looks rather thm, every where but bis legs, 
which have been fattend up by the gout, but, nevertheless, 
has not the sallow, unhealthy look that he had a year ago, 
and upon the whole, tout ensemble looks better than I ex- 
pected from the acounts I have heard of him lately. Mrs 
Cast I never saw before, but should be sorr}* if I was certain 
I should never see her again, as she is, as far as I can judge 
by so short an acquaintance, a very sensible, agreable, 
amiable woman. 


FlUtGilEXT II. 

[Praise of Mrs. Thrale. — Her first meeting with Piozzi.J 

[If Boswell be followed, the date of this fragment is 177S, as 
in that year he places Dr. Johnson’s visit to Winchester in Dr. 
Burney’s company. If we rely upon Madame D’Arbhiy, it is 
1777, as she tells us that this evening party happened “some 
few months after” that described on pages 152-158 of this 
volume. 

This fragment of Charlotte’s diar>’ is written ujmn a leaf of 
paper, the upp>er h.alf of which has been cut off and preserved; 
the rest is wanting. The paper has been cut with little care.' We 
supply the words m brackets by conjecture. The first part shows 
the growing friendliness between Dr. Burney and the Thrales, 
which led to Mrs. Burney, and her boy Dick, visiting Streat- 
ham. Dick was then “ a beautiful boy.” Like poor Miss W., he 
was “all lilies and roses.” Mrs. Thrale petted him. Dr. Johnson 
wrote to Dr. Joseph Warton in his favour, and offered to go with 
Dr. Burney to place him in Winchester School The going and 
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17S1, his widow wrote in her Thraliana” ■. “Piozzl is become 
a prodigious favourite with me, he is so intelligent a creatur^ 
so disceming one can’t help wishing for his good opinion, his 
singing surpasses everj-hody’s for taste, telidemcss, and true 
elegance ; his hand on the forte piano too is so soft, so sweet, 
so delicate, ever)' lone goes to the heart, I think, and fills the 
mind with emotions one would not be without, though incon- 
venient enough sometimes.” On the ajth of November, 1781, 
she writes ; “ I have got my Pioni again.” Mr. Hayi\'ard says, 
in a note on these words, that this “did not then imply what it 
would r.oiur He wrote as an advocate, doing the best he could 
for his client, but he would have found it hard to prove that the 
words had any other meaning than they bear to-day, nor can there 
be any doubt that such a marriage would provoke the same 
comments now as then.] 

[It would be] strange indeed if they did n’t idolize her, — 
[Mrs. Thrale] for besides her pardcular unremitting, delicate 
almost unparrellerd attention to my father, upon eveiy oc- 
casion she has interisted herself so much in regard to getting 
little Dick to U'inchester School (where he went on Tuesday 
last) that she has seemed to think of nothing else, and has 
not only made him a present of a piece of fine holiand to 
set him up in shirts with but has likewise furnished him with 
an intire set of school books, and she is so far from being 
conceited and piedantic in respect to her learning, that everv'- 
body that is free from eiruy, hatred and malice allows that 
her learning is the last thing that appears — nor, indeed, to 
do her justice, does it shew itself unless to her very.intimate 
friends — I fancy she is about thirty tho’ she hardly looks 
twenty-eight, for she is blooming and pretty enough to prove 
that nature has not been a little partial to her in any respect.’ 
Dr. Johnson was pleased — 

=* -r * * ■* .* 

ot the weather the gentlemen were so kind and considerate 
as to divert themselves by making a fire skreen to the whole 


’ Thrale habitually rouged'' \ nature, however, had been 

more than “a little pariial” to her, for (according to Mr. .-ybraham 
Hayward) the Mr. Salusbury, who put her papers into Mr. Ha)-ward’s 
haii^, possessed a china-btwvl, with a slip of paper pasted into it, 
bearing these w erds : “ In this bason was baptized He-ter Lynch Salus- 
bury, 16 Jan-, 1740-1, O.S., at Bodville, Cannarthenslitre.’ This Mr. 
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room — Dr. Johnson, made them all make off, for when no- 
body would have imagind he had known the gentlemen were 
in the room, he said that “ if he was not ashamed he would 
keep the fire froift the ladies too,” — this reproof (for a reproof 
it certainly was, altho’ given in a very' comical dry way) was 
productive of a scene as good as a comedy, for Mr. Suard ' 
tumbled on to the sopha directly, Mr. Thrale on to a chair, 
Mr. Davenant sneaked off the premises seemingly in as great 
a fright and as much confounded as if he had done any bad 
action, and Mr. Gruel^ being left solus was obliged to stalk 
off in spight of his teeth, and it was pretty evidently against 
the grain. During one of the duets, Piozzi, fatigued I sup- 
pose wi)h being encircled with strangers and having nobody 
to converse with, regaled himself with a short nap. 

Dr. Johnson was immensely smart, for him, — for he had 
not only a very decent tidy suit of cloathes on, but his hands, 
face, and Unnen were clean, and he treated us with his 
worsted wig which Mr. Thrale made him a present of, be- 
cause it scarce ever gets out of curl, and he generally 
diverts himself with laying down just after he has got 
a fresh wig on.' 


Salusbuiy’s father copied from the original bit of paper, (probably) of 
her own writing, whitdi Was worn out by time. In those days, and even 
much later, it was common to baptize infants pri\-ately, without much 
regard for there bein^ “ great cause or necessity for it," as the rubric 
ordains. The best china bowl in the house (which served as the punch- 
bowl at supper-time) was used on these occasions. 

' Seward. 

’ Mr. “ Gruel " is the lofty Greville, this being one of Charlotte’s 
puns. It is to be observed that Mme. D’Arblay omits the names of 
Sir. Seward and of Mr. Davenant from her account of this party. She 
also says that no one of the party “ ever asked or svished for its repeti- 
•lion." This is a mistake, as in the unpublished journal of her sister 
Susan there is some mention of another meeting between Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Greville in the house of Dr. Burney, at which Dr. Russel and 
Mr. Harris of Salisbury were present. 

^ This “ worsted wig ’’ is (we think) some slight addition to the wig- 
history of Dr. Johnson. As for his “ linnen ” b?ing clean, when speak- 
ing to Dr. Burney of the infirmities (of brain) of poor Kit Smart, whom 
he “ did not think ought to be shut up," he added, “ another charge 
was, that Smart did not love clean linen; and / have no passion for 
ill” 
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i. I'KAGMKNT III. 

[Cl)arluti<: .it ChcsioKton.) 

[This w.ns prob.ibly written in 177S, .iftcr the publication of 
“ Evelin.V' and after Fanny's severe illness, but befote she first 
went to stay with the Thrafes.j 

Suniby, July tlic 4ih. 

Yesterday fortnight my father, the laidy, and self set off 
in a post s/ju forChessington, about five o'clock, and arrived 
there time enough to gat a very comfortable dish of tea. \Vj 
were met at the gate by dear Fanny, who is so surp^risingly 
recoveretl in her looks that 1 was doubly rejoiced to see her! 
We found in the [larlour, Mrs. llam. Moonshine, and //arrir 
irijles. I was quite an unexpected guest, and .Mrs. H. made 
me a low curtesey, and cried, “ How d’ye do, Miss Sukey?” 
and Kitty Cooke did n’t know me. Presently .Mr. Crisp 
came into the garden. He soon e.spied nu, and I him, and 
notwithstanding his passionate message that he had sent me 
respecting the Lady, he gave me a most cordial reception, 
cfuite huged me. “ How does Mrs. Barritti tloi — very ugly, 
I jK-rceive that!” My father and him ne.st went to looking 
over the prints in Oiptain Cookes last voyage,’ which my 
father carried down to him, and he pointed to the ugliest 
sz/tunu in the book, which he said “ was very like her" 
pointing to me. 

» * t ^ i * 


Letter 1. 

[Charlotte Burney to Miss Burney, then at Bath.] 

Monday Mom., .April lotb [17S0J. 

I hope my dearest Fenny that you are not in dudgeon at 
my not writing sooner, for I w’’ have sent you a fesu pleasing 
words e’er now, but that for this fortnight past, I have really 


’ This was the account of Cook’s second voyage, which was edited 
hy mtnselL It tvas published in 1777, in two volumes, quarto. 
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been so hard rag’d with Uitchery in new rigging papa's old 
shifets [as Mrs. Market calls em] that I really have nit had, 
time. W’e trot an much as usual here. 

I paid Davies the money you left for him — and apropos 
to Hair dressing, as ornMnances is extremely low in general, 
I think against ne,xt Season we had better apply to Mrs. 
Pitt’s Hair dresser, for Dick says when she was'drest for the 
Pantheon that night, she paid Wm ninepence and yet thought 
it threepence all too dear ! 

The Masquerade at the Pantheon was rather thintiisk, 
owing, as they suppose, to so many people seeing Masks — 
but there was one person there that I fancy you’ll be a little 
surprised to hear of — a person that 1 am afraid, (for his 
sake) has rather a tendresse for a Lady of Quality at the 
other end of the Town; no other than Mr. Edward Burney 
— Papa gave him his Proprietor’s Ticket, and the Dress cost 
him nothing, but a day's work, for he went as a Native of 
Otaehitie, so he cooked up a dress out of Jemm’s Otaehietie 
Merchandize. I contrived to go to York St. that Night to tea, 
and saw his Dress, which was a very good one, he went 
privately to Sir Joshua’s and took a sketch of Omiah’s dress, 
— which he copied in his own prettv’ exactly. My Mother’s 
Otaehitie Clodi Domino was perdigously chinkd^ but it 
served to wear under the other parts o’ the dress — he had 
an Otahietie Stick in one hand, and a pillow in the other, 
and 'vith a Cosmetic of his own invention and preparation, 
he wash’d his Mask and his hands so as to make them the 
colour of Omiah’s, and he tattoo'd his fingers with blue 
paint, and flatten’d the Nose of the Mask, so that altogether 
he was so thoroughly disguised that I believe My Uncle 
himself wou’d not have known him — he says his dress was 
very much admired, particularly his mask; which he had 
painted so well, that one Character came up to feel of it, to 
be certain it was not his naytural face — he spoke broken 
English, except now and then that he touch'd ’em up viith 
a speech in the Otaehitie language, that he had got by heart 
— he staid ’till five next morning, and it answered to him 
excessively well, as indeed you may easily suppose, being the 
first Masquerade that he ever was at — Merlin was there as a 
Sick Man in his Chair as he calls it. He was a very 

good mask Edward says, but the newsmongers are not so 
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yood nalurcd to him, for //i^v say that there was a sick man 
in his'Clvair who made everybody sick of iiim ! 

Hut I have sonieihini; to tell you about/, ICdv.ard tlwt 1 
think you will not be diapleascd at. He has just finished 
three stained Drawings in .Miniature, I.Joigns for Evilina — 
and most sweet things they are. 'I’he Design for the first 
vol. is the scene at Kanelaugh after the Dis.tster of Madame 
Duval and Monsieur Du Hois. He h.as jitst caught the 
moment when ^^adame French is going to dash the candle 
out of the Captain’s hand ; he says he was very much 
pu/aled how to give Madame Duval the iiiVt-rcsU' but we 
think he has succeeded delightfully. Hut .^^onsieur Slippery 
is my favourite figure. I do think it is a most incomparable 
one indeed! so miserably triste! he has taken him shivering 
by the fire, Evilina is introduced in all three, and a most 
lovely creature he has made of her — but its whimsical 
enough that there must certainly be a likeness between 
Edward's Evilina and Miss Streatfield, as s(Nrakly and 
apart (as Sir .Anthony Hranville says) • Susan and I were 
both struck with the resemblance. The subject for the and 
vol. is the part where Evilina is sitting in that dejected way, 
leaning her anii on the table, and Mr. Villars is watching 
her at the door before she perceives him. — The design for 
the 3rd vol; is as affecting as that for the and, it is the 
scene between Evilina and her father, when she is kneeling, 
.and he in an agony is turning from her. — I think there 
can’t be a greater proof of Edward’s having read and felt 
every passage in the book than these drawings. My father 
is so pleased with them that he has shewn them to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and ask'd him whether there would be 
any impropriety in putting them into the Exhibition? Sir 
Joshua highly approved of the proposal, and sure enough 
into the Exhibition they are to go, and Mr. Barry, who is 
mightily struck with them, has promised of his own accord, 
to endeavour to procure a good place for them — Sir Joshua 


‘ The appearance of some remains of the beauty which she had 
posstiiscii when young. 

Sir Anthony BranA-ille is a pedantic character in The Discovery,*' 
a TOmedy by Mrs* Frances Sheridan, the mother of Richard Brinsley 
bhcriuam 
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was amascd that he could do any thing origimil so well, as 
he had seen nothing but copies before of his doing — lyj said 
some very hand^jome things of them, and w;is much pleased 
with a picture (lliai Edward has introduced into Mr. Villars’s 
j)arlour,) cf Dr. Johnson, as he says he thinks it very natural 
for so good a man as Mr. Yillars, to have a value for Dr. 
Johnson. But pray my dear Fonny write me word what_)w/ 
think of all this? It is a popular subject, and they are 
to be inserted in the catalogue “ Designs for Evilina,” ' I 
am v.astly idad to tell you, that Signor Pachierolc is so well 
recoverd, that he performed his part in Quinto Fabio on 
Saturday. How do you and the great Mrs. Montague hit it 
ofl? vajtly well I dare say, tho’ I warrant she thinks our Jrieud 
a very po'^verful charcelcr. W'e were honoured with a visit 
the other day from the charming Mrs. Sleepe. She brought 
a letter from Mr. Gleepe to Charles, and as Captain Couss- 
maker was not here, 1 did not grudge her the great chair. 
Poor Mr. Sleepe is vastly well in every respect but Memory, 
but thai begins to fail him. So no mure at present from yours 
my dear Fanny, tvith great truth and affection 

Churrloit. 

Pray have you had an inierviesv with Lord Peter- 
borough?'' 

Susans (r/r) has this instant received your letter and says 
she will answer it very soon. 

[As this letter contains the longest passage concerning Edward 
Burney that has been found among these papers, we append to 
it some slight notice of a most amiable man, who withdrew early 
from what may be called the public life of a painter ; — the com- 
petition which is implied when pictures are e.^hibited. There is 
no notice of Edward Francis Burney in the early editions of 


' Fanny writes on Wednesday, April 12, tySo: “I received Char- 
lotte’s most agreeable account of Edward’s stained drawings from 
‘ Evelina,’ and I am much delighted that he means them for the Exhi- 
bition, and that we shall thus show off together. His notion of putting 
a portrait of Dr. Johnson into Mr. Villars’s parlour was charming. I 
shall tell the Doctor of it in my next letter, for he makes me write to 
him.” 

“ Charlotte means Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, who was 
at Bath that season. 
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“ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters " ; none in the “ National 
Biography,” none even -in the obituary of “ The Gentleman’s 
Maga^ne.” Mr. Redgrave says that he \vas born at Worcester, 
in September, 1760, that he went to London to study in 1776, 
that his drawings from “Evelina” were the first which he 
exhibited in the roonis of the Royal Academy, to which also he 
sent portraits and domestic subjects to the number of nineteen 
between 17S0 and 1793; his last beingf illustrations of “Tele- 
machus.” “ Devoting himself to book-illustration, he then be- 
came popular. His designs were clever and imaginative, made 
with the pen, and slightly tinted.” 

Edward’s father seems to have demurred about allowing him 
to follow his bent. When Fanny, on her way to Bath with the 
Thrales, in 1780, stayed at the Bear Inn, at Devizes, she was 
struck with the son of her hostess, Mrs. Lawrence, ‘ka most 
lovely boy of ten years of age, who seems to be not merely the 
wonder of [hiM family, but of the times, for his astonishing skill 
in drawing. The future Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., had 
never had any instruction [in drawing], but on his being' taken 
to town ... all the painters had been very kind to him, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had pronounced him, (the mother said,) 
the most promising genius he had ever met with. . . . [He has 
just such sweet, expressive, soft, intelligent eyes as his brother 
wothier, our Edivard, and all his other f&icures are injitiitely 
handsome. Methinks 1 am half sorry. How 1 wish our Edward 
had had as early an introduction to those who have power to 
encourage and assist him ! ”] ' This was written on the 7th of 
April; on the loth Charlotte \vrote the foregoing letter. Edward 
tvas a pupil of the Royal Academy, with whose age his own ran 
almost parallel. Dr. Burney had taken him to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who highly commended his drawings as ‘being finely 
drawn,” adding that he "’did not believe any one in the Academy 
could do better j" Reynolds also lent him his own portraits of 
Dr. Johnson and Burke to copy, and said that Edward ought 
“ by no means to leave London,” whereupon Dr. Burney wrote 
“ a veiy long and charming letter ” to his brother, “ which if 
anything" (writes Susan) “can, I think must have weight with 
him.” It was to 'entreat him to suffer Edward to remain in 
London. The kind cousins waited for his answer “ in trembling 
hope" but it was all in vain, as Richard recalled his son to 
Worcester, fixing a day on which he must leave London. Later 
on, however, we find Edward again in London, following his 
“propensity to painting,” which was “so strong, that 1 beheve” 
(said Sir Joshua to Dr. Burney) “ we must call it genius.” 


' The passage between brackets was omitted in the diary of Mme. 
U Arblay which was published in the lifetime of her cousin Edward. 
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J. T. Smith ranks Edward Burney ajUr Blake, Flaxman, 
Lawrence, and Stothard; but btjore Ryley, Howard, Hilton, 
Etty, Briggs, an <4 Morton, “all” being (he writes) “faithful and 
constant delineators of form and muscular action." He painted 
the portrait of Fanny which was engraved when her later diaries 
were published in 1843, and another, which is said to be 
“ plainer” ; three portraits of Mr. Crisp, and one of his sister, 
IMrs. Cast, and made the drawings for four full-page engravings 
In his uncle Dr. Burney’s quarto volume on the Handel Comme- 
moration in Westminster Abbey, 1784.' His designs for frontis- 
pieces and vignettes are very numerous. We have often seen 
old pocket-books preserved for the sake of his illustrations; — 
notably, some very pretty little books published for years under 
the titlj> of “ Le Souvenir, or Pocket Tablet.” Some of bis 
designs for “ The Lady’s Pocket Magaaine ” were reproduced in 
a volume published in 1799, entitled “ The Cabinet of the Arts. A 
series of Engravings by English Artists, from Stothard, Burney, 
Harding, Corbould, Van Assen, Potter, Cosway, Paul Sandby, 
iilather Brown, Catton, S^cJ‘ Among the &c. are Turner and 
Isaac Cruiksbanla Family tradition ascribes to Edward an 
affectionate admiration for the ladies of his own family, which 
descended for three generations. He is said to have drawn 
Fanny’s likeness as seen with his heart’s eye, rather than as it 
“stood confess’d." Next, one of her nieces was the lady of his 
admiration. She was succeeded in time, in his regard, by her 
daughter. No greater compliment could be paid to his own 
family than by finding in it, mt out of it, all that he thought lovely 
and loveworthy in woman. Fanny never names him wthout 
speaking of his merit and his diffident distrust of in In 1778, 
she says, “ the kind Mrs. Tbrale would give courage even to 
Edward, if she studied so to do." In a letter to Hetty, written 
in 1820, she says, “how unfortunate that /le never married, who 
is so made for domestic life.” Elsewhere she writes of this 
gentle, and diffident painter, aS being “ amiable, deserving, and 
Mmost faultless." He lived to the great age of Dr. Burney and 
Fanny, dying at eighty-eight, in Wimpole Street, on the i6th of 
December, 1848.] 


‘ “ One of the page-plalcs to theseries of aniclus on Miuic in Kees’s 
CyclopaMia is by Edward Bumey. This delineates, in something of the 
Rowlandson caricature vein, the ’ Pandean Minstrels in performance at 
Vauxhall.’ It U dated 1806.” The plates in Dr. Buritey's volume ate 
also remarkable for the character given to numerous figures oa a very 
minute scale. 
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Letter IL 

[Ch-vrlotte An'x Burxey -to Miss Burxev, a£ Mrs. 

Hamilton’s, Chessington. Kingston, Surrey.] 

Moaday [17S1]- 

Dcarest Fonni, 

Thanks for your comique letter — I would have written 
per baker, but had not time. 

I call’d on Mrs, Rej-nolds last week, and had a curious 
conversation with her. Upon her enquiring very pai^ticulariy 
where jai.v were — I said with a friend in Surry. “Oh, then, 
[said she, with a significant nod] she has shut herself up to 
write.’’ In order to cure 'nerof this suspLsion I said you were 
upon a visit to a favourite friend of us all, w'no you would 
wish to be a good deal with, and therefore would not find 
time for writing. " U'hy. who is it she is gone to see? What 
is the name? " " Mr. Crisfi, a very old friend ’’ — “ Well, but 
he's married I suppose?” “No” — “Bless me! what, then 
she is gone to a house with only a gentleman in iq and that 
gentleman a bachelor too!” ** Yes, but there are two ladies 
in the house that he lives wit’n” — answered I — "Oh; two 
ladies, well— but I suppose one of them is his wife?” “No; 
'out he 'nas known them a great many years — it is an old 
lady and her niece, t'nat he iites with, and none of their 
acquaintance think there is any scandal in it I assure you” 
— " Wei! ’out,” cned she, with a wink, “ how did they come 
to live together at first, these ladies and him? I never heard 
of such a thing 1 I wunder a: it I pray are you rare he is 
really not married prii-ately to one of them?’’ “O, yes; he 
is not married to either of t'nem,” answered I. But I had a 
great mind to have told her that he rear to quiet her scruples. 
" Bless me," cried this oddity, “it seems very odd to me! 

I dont understand it.” — Dear Fanny did you ever hear of 
anything so rcdiculous! I said a great deal to her to un- 
scancalize her, but I don’t know whether I did at last.’* 


' Mrs. Reyrio’.ds, who o most werthy wotein, bet singeler in her 
WWTS, wes cot to be foiled by Cheilotte: she qeestioned Fenny heisclf 
when tteir she tcet her. This wes on the e 5 th o: December, lyie, el a 
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Mazzanti has been setting a song to music; an English jong; 
and writien by ap Englishman; but nobody would ^U(fss. it I 
believe — as I know you have a taste for elegant writing I’ll 
give it you — 

“ Song by the Nymphs. 

As the sun’s refulgent ray 
Brightens in the natal day, 

So will we our voices raise 
To celebrate the Stranger’s praise. 

“ Song by the Ladies. 

Accept fair Thames our grateful lay 
For this our happy festive day 
To you sweet nymphs no less is due 
How happy we to join with you. 

“ Ny-Mphs and Ladies. 

Sweet chorus come your melody combine 
And wth the sisters and the cousins join 
Trumpets sound, let all be gay 
And celebrate Sir Edward’s day.” 

Pray what is your opinion of these lines? Heregoes insists 


dinner in the house of Sir Joshua. Fanny writes to .Susan, that after 
dinner she had a whispering conversation rvith Mrs. Reynolds, “ which 
made me laugh, from her excessive oddness and absurdity. It began 
about Chesington. She expressed her wonder how I could have passed so 
much time there. I assured her that with my own will I should pass 
much mote time there, as I know no place where I had had more, if so 
much happiness. ‘Well, bless me!’ cried she, holding up her hands, 

‘ and all this variety comes from only one man ! That's strange indeed, 
for, by what I can make out, there’s nothing but that one Mr. Quip 
there!’ ‘Mr. Crisp,’ said I, 'is indeed, the only man; but there arc 
also two ladies, very dear friends of mine, who live there constantly.’ 
‘ What ! and they neither of them married Mr. — that same gentlem.in?’ 
‘ No, they never married anybody; they are single, and so is he.’ 
‘ Well, but if he is so mighty agreeable,’ said she, holding up her finger 
to her nose most significantly,* can you tell me how it comes to pass 
he should never have got a wife all this time?’ There was no answering 
this but by grinning; but I thought how my dear Kitty [Cooke] 
would have called her the olJ sifter" {Diary of Alme. UArblay, vol. ii., 
p. 219). 
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upon it that there is nothing ridiculous in them, and moral- 
ized Tor half an hour because I laugh’d at them. 

s _ * ' j ■ * • » * 

Yours in furious haste, 

Charlotte Ann Burney. 

Jem goes to Sheerness to-night.' 


Fr,\g.ment IV. 

[Charlotte with the Hooles ; at Dr. Percy’s; at the Dean of 
Winchester’s.] 

[17S1, or 1782.] 

heads now, and have the Grecian Stoop. On Sunday last I 
spent the day intirely with my friends the Hoole’s, and a 
very happy, comfortable, social day I had. I went to church 
with them and heard Dr. Franklin preach. They say he is a 
preacher that has had a great run, but I was not delighted 
with him. He has a hectoring manner — wants some new 
teeth, and has a bad voice.’' Mrs. Hoole and I walked in 
the Temple Gardens before dinner, tvhich were varry dule. 
There we met Miss Owen, an acquaintance and crony of 
Mrs. Williams’s, and there we met Miss Hall, a conceited 
tall young woman. 

In the afternoon Mr. Poor called in, on his way to a state 
visit. He thought proper to address his conversation to me; 
and so I got into an argument with him, about Blue ladies. 
He set off, (and indeed concluded) with such insolent speeches 
about women, that I could not resist answering him, some- 


‘ To join his ship, the “ Bristol,” to which he was appointed in June, 
1781, as captain. 

’ Dr. Thomas Francklin, some time Greek Professor at Cambridge 
and translator of Sophocles and T.udan, had a chapel in Great Queen 
Street, in which, in 1749, he married his friend Gamck to the Violetta. 
It was probably in that chapel Charlotte heard him preach. We find 
Fanny describing him, in 1779, as "a square old gentleman, well- 
vngged, fomud, grave, and important,” who asked her, “ Is not ymur 
name Evelina, ila’am?” 
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how lie ahvays begins upon that topic to //.r. He iicgan witli 
Mvin^ that, “ Ho could not boar Mra. .Moniaijue, on account 
of her " and in other words said, “ that a woman 

ought to rc.id nothing but novels and plays! and talk of 
nothing but caps." “Welt, I never heard so insolent a 
speecii!’’ exclaimed I. “I sat by a lady .yt the opera last 
night,’’ .s.iid he, “a very elegant woman that talked to me 
for above an hour, without ceasing, and I could n’t listen to 
her enough to know a word she .said ; but I was very much 
pleased with her; her voice sounded so pretty and soft.'' 
“How excessively cheap you do hold ladies. Mr. Poor!" 
said \? “ N'o, I don’t hold ladies cheap; there is no man has 
a greater predilection for ladies than I have! When I say I 
don’t like prcsacust,' I mean it for a compliment — I do in- 
deed ; — you are not learned, — are you.’ — I’m sure you are 
not learned, — are you.’" What an insolent 'Mretchl He told 
a story of a lady, a great talker. She had had a visit from a 
most agreable man, who was so full of JBons Mots that she 
was quite delighted with him; — and the man was dumb I 


Tburvday, June aatli, rjua/lur day. 

The Percys have been in town and I and my father and 
Fanny have been and spent an evening with them, where we 
met Dr. Lort, whose nose I am sure has never grown since 
he was si.x years old, — nipped in the bud; — but he’s a droll 
quLt, and I rather like him.' There we met Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. who did me the favour to speak to me; — and Mrs. 
Rena!' and Miss Johnson who looked handsomer than I ever 
saw her. Dr. Percy, I like, I thought he had been but a dry 
scholar, but I find he is an entertaining companion. Mrs. 
Percy is a vulgar, fussocking, proud woman ; but very civil 
to us. Miss Percy is among the very well.' My father and 


* Charlolte means " Pricieuses," like those of Jlolitn^e. 

Michael laart, D.D., an eminent collector of books. 

’ Mrs. Frances Reynolds, sister of Sir Joshua. The jest is on the 
name of an opera performer of the time. La Rena. 

* This was written when Dr. Percy was Dean of Carlisle. Compare 
it with Fanny’s account of the Percys in 1791, when Dr. Percy was 
JJLhop of Dromore. “The Bishop is perfe^y easy and unassuming, 
very communicative, -and though not very entertaining, because too 
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Mothef and Jemm and I went one evening last week to the 
Dean of Winchester’s, where we met Mrs.t-Chapone, who 
looked less forbidding than usual; but she is deadly ugly to 
be sure; — such [an] African nose and lips, and such a 
clunch figiue! JPoor Chappy, she’s so ugly you know!” 
Mr. Seward says. There was Mr. Hartley there — He was 
Member of Parliament in TickeU’s “Anticipation”' time. 
He seems a very agreable, sensible man ; and some other 
folk. 

When we were coming away, the Dean said, “ Stop a few 
minutes, and you shall hear my girls sing a whimsical 
song.” Upon which both the g^rls exclaimed with thegfettest 
vociferation, the eldest cried, “ Papa, I can’t, indeed, I can- 
not sing such stuff, I can’t, and I won’t I ” “ Pooh, pooh,” 
answered the Dean, “ sing it. Such as it is, I desire you to 
sing it.” “Papa, J ivonder at you!” cried the youngest; as 
if she had been talking to a younger brother! ^fuch more of 
this sort of stuff passed, ’till at last the poor Dean was quite 
provoked,' and stamping his foot, he cried, “ I protest then, 
if you will not sing it you shall never have another master 
come into the house, and now I’ve said it ! ” 

It u-as but reasonable in him to be sure when he pays 
Piozzi half a guinea a lesson, twice a week, for each of 
them! 

This threat staggered them a little. “But such stuff!” 
cried the eldest daughter. “Never mind; let it be what it 
will, let’s sing it,” answered the other. As if it had been the 
greatest hardship in the world ! It was really curious. They 
then condescended to b^in, and a very pretty little old 
song it was, 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 

and vastly well, and with a good deal of taste, the youngest 
has the sweetest voice; — but they stop’d in the middle of 


jirolix, he is olhenvnse intelliRcnt and of good commerce. . . • i'lrs. 
Percy is very uncultivated in manners and conversation, but a gootl 
creature,' and much delighted to talk over the Royal Family, to one of 
whom she was formerly a nurse. Miss Percy is a natural and very 
pleasing character.” 

‘ A lively political piece of verse by Mr. Tickell, Sheridan’s brother- 
in-law. 
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;hc son^;. — ‘* U'liv lioti’: you go on?” cried Ur. Ogle. “ Why 
the rc3t is, r.otbiiig hut about ansucred .Miss Ogle. — 

“Xes'er mind: t/ it 'vas tfic iJIack Joke and I desired you 
to sing it, you ougiit,'’ answered the Dean. Upon which they 
finiblud the /.ui'.' Tlie Dean came and sat down and talked 
lo i, upon wiiich /, .y/'c;r> /.' — He is to my taste a charmi/ig 
cre-iture, if he w.is a single man I could find it in my lieart 
to fall in love with him, so comical, so sensible, and sweet- 
tem[)ar'd, liandsomel— .Susan thinks he looks at me as 
ihof he liked me. I wish she may be right. — What pity it is 
he has suffered his daughters to get a head so, rcspic/iiii; 
thehioi of having their ant way.' 'I'hey neither mind him nor 
Mrs. Cgle any more than a rush — or a Rush hphi; if they 
should u/sharp husliands it will fall heavy on them!"' 
They ere both very droll, and sensible, and entertaining, but 
full saacy, as Kitty Cooke would say, to every body— not 
proud, but saucy, and so e.xtravagant! 'i’hey spent at one 


’ “.111 anempts to dbco-.er the author of thu simple and l>cauilful 
air has-: hitherto failed .... among tho=e w ho essayed was Dr. Uur- 
ney.’’— Cll.tl'I-EU- 

That our' readers may judge between the Dean and bb daughters, wc 
give in full the words of Ben Jon.on's song: — 

“ To Celia. 

“ Drink to roc only with thine eyes, 

.\nd I will plcrlge with mine; 

Or lease a kiss hut in the cup, 

.\nd ni not ask for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise. 

Doth Osk 3 drink diWne: 

But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee, 

-As gisang it a hope, that there 
It could nor withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

.\r.d scnt'si it back to me: 

Since then it grows and smelb, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee." 

’ One of these muu'nous girls, Esther Anne, did, indeed, has'e it 
" fall heavy on ” her ! She became the second wife of Richard Brinsley 
.Sheridan. Her mother, Mrs, Ogle, was a daughter of Dr. Thomas, 
Bishop of Winchester. 
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shopping £,10 in Gauzes two or three years ago! I think 
they are very elegant figures. both, and both rather pretty; in 
spight of Mr. Poor, who had the impudende to tell Susan 
that “ He thought no one who was not handsomer than the 
Miss Ogles ought to come into company! ” 

I hope we shall get better acquainted with them next 
winter, for I like them both. It is possible that they are too 
unaffected. Merlin has taken to visiting us again, to my 
delight. If ever I am at all my own mistress. I’ll certainly 
always have my doors open to Merlin. He said that Sir 
Crostopher IVichcurfs daughter had affront him.' But 
that he knows a Turk who is very ciGl, and not;.at all 
Barbarative. 

Mem: I have this season seen the Vestris’s dance. They 
are French, father and son, and dance at the Opera The 
father calls himself Le Dieu de la danse — and .... 


’ “That absurd creature Merlin’’ (the mechanician) octurs in 
Fanny’s diary for 1781. She writes to Susan, “ When Merlin cane in" 
(at Streatham) “ I gave Mr. Crutchl^ a hint of your story about Sir 
Christopher Whitchcott, whom Mr. Crutchley knows, and sa)s he is 
‘ one of his hunting idiots,’ and therefore he endeavoured to drav [Mer-' 
lin] into telling the tale, by talking of drinking. Merlin wm'quiet 
a long time, but when at last Mr. Crutchley said. — ‘ In England 10 man 
is ever obliged to drink more than he pleases !’ he suddenly called out, 
and with a most rueful face, — ‘ Oh, certainly I beg your pardon! there 
is a person, Sir Christopher Whitchcott, which certainly does do ill’ 
‘ Do what, Mr. Merlin?’ ‘Why, certainly. Sir, he does give, ihit is, a 
very great reprimand, to any person that does not drink as nuch as 
himself.’ ” If Merlin was absurd, he was full of ability in his owi way, 
or rather zoayr. Merlin was a Frenchman, who came to England about 
1760, at the age of five and twenty. He was a maker of mathenntical 
instruments, of watches, of “rose-engines’" (r.e. turning-lathei); ol 
wheeled-chairs, with his own improvements : Dr. Burney tells is, in 
his article, “ Harpsichord,” in Rees's Cyclopcedia: “A double bmpsi- 
chord used to have two sets of keia and three strings, two unisons and 
an octave to each note. Merlin, we believe, was the first who chaiged 
the octave stop into a third unison, about the year 1 770, wlich 
rendered the instrument equally powerful, and less subject to go ou; of 
tune.” . . . . “ Large piano-fortes afterwards received great impro/e- 
ment in the mechanism by Merlin.” John Joseph Meilin died at 
Baddinglon in 1S03. 
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Fraomk.st V. 

[A pi'ty at “ ftaod .Mr. Hodlc's.” — The ^rcat drollerj' of .Mr. 
X'nccnt ^^atIli.ls. — .A JJ-itty .at (the widowed) .Mrs. Thrale's. 
— Wli.i: wai p.aid for the copyriglit of “Cecilia."] 

[TlciO p3;.;cs, althoii^jh w ritten in Janu.ary, t7Sj, contain 
incidents of 1782 only.] 

> > « « * 

he sai'^ “ (t must ti’t be inid that I like Mrs. I''[itz'^crald] 
belter ban any woman in the world, for it niiyht be thought 
that /said it, and that would sound impertinent; besides 
there ae live or six women in the world that I like as well.” 
Let thon believe it that may, thought I. I was just going 
to tell tint that he was like Air. Pepys, but stopt short, when 
upor aking him if he knew .Mr. Pepy's, he answered, “ What 
old .Master Pep/s? yes; he’s very fond of the women.” 
“ X>,' cried I, “ that must n’t be said, for he is a married 
mas “.-iy, ’’ answ'ered he, “and that is am proof. ” 

Jan '7 14, 17S3. 

have long arrears to make up in journalizing, but must 
< 5 c'//r with the conclusion, 

fu. 

I by myself I went to the Hooles on Sunday last. There 
ws a set {jarty there. Dr. Warton of Winchester School, a 
vty pleasing man. His brother, Mr. Tom Warton, the 
gxitest clod I ever saw, and so vulgar a figure with his 
cinch wig that I took him for a shoemaker at first. His real 
rme is Cohn McClod.* Mr. Blunt, senior, rather a favourite 
cmlne; a sensible, shrewd, handsome, gentleman-like man. 


* Dr. Joseph Warton, head master of XVinchester School, and Pre- 
enda^- of \\ inchester, editor of Pope’s Works, Arc. Dr. Thomas War- 
on, Professor of Poetry, Camden Professor of History, poet-laureate 
17S8), author of “ Poems,” a " History of English Poetry,” fix. 
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iiK-:ni.'cr ;i vju.trtcr of it;— but llio most comical iionsciiso 1 
have yet he.irci I think. lie i.v.a youn^ 'rv.-iniii;;! ci'c'at 
leaucuu/' iiirc'.' *Ile ([uoicd a thin" from ‘‘ AiUici[)ation " 
ih.U I had fi)r;;ot, of two of the speakers tli.it (liiiued them- 
selves on hell);.; .ilways of the same ojiinion, iiisonmch that 
when they w.ilk’d out to^jether they boasted that tliey had 
hut one idea between them! He a.sked me if 1 knew the 
meanin_i; of the word Disc>nl'i>;^ut i and said lie had heard an 
e.xiilanation of it by a man wlio beiny ask'd the same ques- 
tion answer’d — oh — wliy, £)iscmh>}^ue is, if 

you was to Discmlo^^tu me, .and 1 was to Discmho^uc )'ou, 
that xi, I)iiCinho^ue.'' “Oh,” cried the entjuirer, “ is t/uit it'i 
— cm- '.ccU; " tjuite satisfied.' He told me of a t;entleman 
that had a larije party at his Iiouse. anti they were .strangers 
to each Other, and when they were all as.senibled, sat per- 
fectly silent, so he very deliberateh walked up to one of the 
gentlemen in the company, and said, “i'lease Sir to begin 
the conversation I ” He was e-vcessively comical in Iiis remarks 
on the footboy that waited with, refre.shment, and sweetned 
me a dish of tea and presented it to me with " .Miss Burney, 
nature must be recruited.” He would fain have had me take 
off mv x^uvus to drink my tea, quite made a point of it, said 
I should spoil ’em, and quite took me to task about it; — 
“Miss Burney, for shame; you'll ruin your gloves.” — He 
took me in hand, I had a good mind to say like Madam 
Huval, “ I desire. Sir, you won’t come a-ordering me in this 
manner." 

One great bore was that the whole room rose upon the 
entrance of every' fresh pierson, and he and I agreed how 
tiresome it was, and one time he absolutely held me down 
that I might n’t stand up! He said that his hair-dresser is 
very fond of dressing his brother’s hair because he has such. 
1 great quantity, and he assured him that “ his brother had, 
without e,\ception, the thickest head he ever saw I ’’ — He was 
quite on the watch for fun, for he would n’t even suffer me to 


’ It was the best of compliments fora Burney to liken Mr. .Mathias 
to the beloved Mr. Twining of Colchester, her father’s friend, and her 
own. 

* Charlotte originally wrote “ Vissorse" in the six places where 
“ Disdiibo^iie" now stands. Her oivn hand, or that of another, has 
changed it into “ Disembogue," to the improvement of the jest. 
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mure fun wiili him. I void him lie /<> -.ente a J']tnc, 
ami he said, if lu^ did, he should dedicate it to me. I came 
away al>om ten o'clock, and alltogether it was an cveiiint; 
such a.s I have had but few of in my life. 


•J.inT 151I1. 

Proceed my >[use. I have been very great with Mrs. 
Pit/! fierald lately, — she took me down to their seat at Cook- 
ham in Uerkshire fora few tlays, andhast.ikeii me fretiuently 
with her to the opera, where she has a sweet Ikj.v in the third 
row thatjliolds three in front; and I have been twice to the 
play with her; and dined with her rejicatedly. It is an 
acquaintance after my own heart, -Mr. Pit.:, lier husband, I 
like vastly: a sensible sweet tempiered man, with a good taste 
for fun. She is delightful. She smoaks the Lady charm- 
ingly, for she says “ she is so fond of talking that she is cer- 
tain she was one of the principal speakers at the BeJ/e 
Aisemblh — She says she is sure she heard her one night.' 
Mr. Poor and the Pit's have cut ; which I regret, but {Xror 
man nobody likes him that ever I met but .\ndrew Strange. 
Bessy Kirwan, and her father, and il I ha\e a quarrel with 
him too, tho’ he don’t know it. and that is for his impertin- 
ence in always c.alling me Charlotte. I am afraid of telling 
him of it, because it would look prodigiousl) ]>roud; — but I 
gave him a hint one night at the Opera, when he said Char- 
lotte. “Mr. Poor is a Quaker,” cried I, but my courage 
fail’d me at the time, and I said it in so low a voice that I 
don’t believe he heard me. I have bc'gun this winter happier 
than ever I did another — I have had an invitation to Mrs. 
Thrale’s, and my dear father and Fanny and I went. She is 
now in town in Argyle Street." There was a large party there 


' “■La Belle Assemblie” appears to have l/een a meeting of ladies 
whom you might hear debate by paying for admission. Susan says in 
a letter to Fanny, “ Dr. Gillies .... beg’d to escort us to La Belle 
Assemblie to-night. However / shall beg to be excus'd going, as I am 
not very rich. — But indeed if I ■was, the Opera House w** benefit by my 
being so, not la belle Assemblie, tho’ I am not totally divested of curiosity 
concerning the latter absurd, and disgraceful in my mind, exibition 
(sic) neither." 

" “Dec. 2nd (1782). This evening Mrs. Tbrale had a large party, 
and invited Charlotte to it, which I was very glad of, as she was much 
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— Dr. Pepys, and his wife, Lady Rothes,* old Master Pep)'s 
• and'his wife — Mr. Seward, Sastres, Mrs. Ord, the Duke de 
Sanglos, an Italian, an elegant, pretty, ‘■young man. I'h- 
Selw^n, Mr. and Mrs. Davenant with a long &c., and Mrs- 
Byron.^ I believe I had no particular enemies there for all 
that knew me look’d glad to see me there. Mrs. Thrfa 
received me sweetly j and Mr. Seward came up to me im 
mediately as he commonly does when I meet him to do 
the honours to me in his odd way; — lugging a chair into the 
middle of the room for me, and upon my saying I could not 
sit there by myself, “oh,” cried he, “I’ll stand hy you, and 
amuse you.” Miss Thrale was, to my no small astonishment, 
ci\dl to me, and sat by me the whole evening. She has taken 
k into her head to be civil to people this winter, I hear. I 
had not a very entertaining evening, but I would not but 
have been there, for the JIash of the thing. 

IMiss Mathias's father Mr. Vincent Mathias, and her uncle 
James Mathias, and Mrs. Fitz Gerald’s father all died last 
autumn.* 


delighted. My father took us both, for I could not go to dinner, and 
we were very late. Dear Mrs. Thrale received me as usual, as if I 'pij* 
the first person of her company. There was not a creature there with 
whom I was not acquainted, except the Duca di Sangro, a Neapolitu' 
nobleman, very much in fashion at present among the young ladies 
conimd il faui,, with two or three of whom he has trifled not 
honourably. He is veiy young and very handsome, and very insinuating 
in his address and manners, — 7 ~h^ Diary of A/me. ly Arbiayy vol* 
P-IS5, 

Jane Elizabeth Leslie, in her own right Countess of Rothes, marneu 
first, George Raymond Evelyn, Esq., secondly, in 1772, Lucas 
M.D., physician to King George III., and physician-general to the 
army. He \vas created a baronet in 1784. 

^ Mr. Sclwyn was a wealthy, and somewhat too old, admirer 01 
Fanny; he was rudely discouraged by Mrs, Thrale, who had among 
other fantastic projects, one of marrying her to Mr. Thrale's nephew, 
the spendthrift Sir John Lade, or Ladd, ]Mrs. Byron was the wife of 
the admiral (*‘ Foul-weather Jack ”) and the poePs grandmother. 

* Mr. Mathias was “ the Kingfs Resident,^ at the then free city of 
Hamburg, when Dr. Burney made his German tour. We think thB 
must have been James Mathias, who had a city-house of what Lmtitii 
Hawkins calls the most liberal substantiality,” She and her mother 
were once taken into it by accident when they drove to the door to take 

^^her home. It is diverting to read her surprise at the supper-roomf 
''f * *1^ very' tolerable array ot decanters, and a set of silver candlestick> 

ot the best taste I ever sau and trju titzx.” 
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; Fanny’s Cecilia came out last summer, and is as much 
, liked and read I ^believe as any book ever was. She 'had- 
,3^250 for it from Payne and Cadell. Most people say she 
. ought to have had a thousand. It is now going into the third 
• edition, tho’ Payne owns that they printed 2000 at the first 
edition, and Lowndes told me five hundred was the common 
number for a novel’ 


Finis 1782. 


i 


Fragment VI, 

'ipick Burney staying with bis Bishop. — The Pantheon. — 
More of .Mr. Vincent ^lathias.] 

[February, 1783?! 

The Monday before last, we had an agreable dinner of it 
enough. Cozen Dick was there on a visit. Mrs. North says 
the Bishop has a tendre for me. He is a sweet man, — and 
she a sensible, agreable, handsome woman.’ From thence 
I went with my Father to the Pantheon, or Fanlhiu, for it was- 
rather thinnish. There we met Mrs. Montague’s nephew and 
heir, a very elegant man, — who condtsceiided to talk a great 


I “ WTiat Miss Bumey received for the copyright [of “ Cecilia T is- 
not mentioned in the diary; but we have obsOTed several expreasioiK 
from which we infer that the sum was considerable. That the sale 
would be great nobody could doubt; and Frances now had shrewd aiul' 
experienced adiisers, w ho would not suffer her to wrong herself. We 
have been told that the publishers gave her two thousand pounds, ami 
we have no doubt that they might have given a still larger sum without 
being losers.” — Macaulay. We had long believed that rumour had 
greatiy magnified the sum given for the copyright of “Cecilia.” Ilerc- 
u proof positive that the two thousand copies printed, were turned intu- 
two thousand pounds paid. 

’ Brownlow North, second son of the third Baron Guildford, was- 
successively Bishop of Lichfield, Worcester, and Winchester. lie was- 
half-brother to the minister. Lord N’orth. It was most likely at Worcester 
that he learnt to know our lively “ Cousin Dick,” whom we fimi slaying; 
at his London house. .Mrs, N’orth was Henrietta Maria, daughter ami 
co-heiress of John Bannister, Ksq. 
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deal to me;’‘ — and there we saw Dr. Warren’s^ two sons, j 
■ who were playing at cards in the gallery;— and we stoptand J 
spoke to them, and staid till Mr. Charles 3Varren call’d out 1 
— “ Dr; Burney, you’ve made me lose deal.” My father says j 
he told him, since, tJiat Ite was sorry he had'nt time to come 
and speak to me any more before we came atuay; which I ^ 
surprised at, considering I was such a bad partner for him 
at iirs. Paradise’s ball. From the Pantheon, we went to a 
rout at Mrs. Thrale’s, where I saw Mrs. ^Montague to my 
great satisfaction, as I wish to see all celebrated people. 

« « • « w 0 

Wednesday, Feb^ SdJ- 

I drank tea at Hett/s on Monday, and met Miss Mathias, 
and her brother, and a very sweet evening 1 had ; — only too 
musical. I like some music vastly, but Hetty and Mr. Bur- 
ney never can have enough. Mr. Burney was out, and from 
the time tea was over {i.e. from half after seven ’till half after 
ten) she never ceased playing at top of the harpsichord, ex- 
cept to let ^liss Mathias sit down to the instrument. Too 
much of one thing is good for no' thing, and then Hetty is 
quite mad with young Mathias and me for talking — Captain 
Phillips came in to tea. We were talking of near-sighted 
people at tea, and Mr. Mathias said he was uncommonly 
near-sighted — There was a plate of muffin on the hearth; 

Now,” said he, “ do you know I could not swear that ivas 
a muffin at this distance.” He said that a lady that read 
Livy, ask’d him to give [her] a succinct account of the new 
opera. We were speaking of the blue stocking Club, and he 
ask’d me “ where the blue stocking manufactory was ! ” How 
brimfull of fim he is! He skew’d us a pair of new gloves 
that he said he had bought of the everlasting glove-maker, 
who promised him they should last Jiim twenty years; and if 
he did not like ’em at the end of sixteen years, he would 
take ’em again.” 


‘ Mathew MontaOT, M.P., who edited the letters of his aunt by 
marriage, Elizabeth XIontagu. 

” well-known phj-sician, who was one of the four who attended 
dbr. Johnson in his last illness. 

” Charlotte’s friend, Mr. Vincent Mathias, was sub-treasurer to 
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The near-siglited people always draw their chairs very close 
to other peoples; he did it so palpably that I was forced two 
or three times td retreat with mine. One time he jerked 
himself against my hoop, and then, in a voice of alarm, cried 
out, “for G — ’s sake. Miss Charlotte, whal is i/iis?” I told 
him it was a hoop, but he would insist upon feeling it, to 
know, he said, 'd>hethcr it luas not made of wicker! and then 
ask’d me, with great gravity, what was the original design of 
the deception of a hoop.^ 

Sally Payne desired me when I saw him next to ask him 
for a stor)’ he tells of the President of his College; so I did, 
and tolc?him I heard it was a famous story, but I could n’t 
make him tell it me, he only laugh’d, and said, “ What ! when 
I come into a room, I suppose the company cry, ‘ tkis is the 
gentleman that tells the famous story.'" 

There are two odd figures introduced in the comical opera 
of II Convito, that nobody can understand. They come in 
without paint, and are dressed in white coats, and with white 
hats. Mr, Mathias says one of them is mtaxitlos the ghost of 
an injured baker. 

I have a very large muff made of the skin of a sea-otter 
that Jemm brought me from King George’s Sound, md Mr. 
Mathias insisted upon it that it was a young New Zealand 
bear made into a muff! called it Miss Charlotte’s Cub, — and 
when I laid .... 


Fragment VII. 

[A dinner with Mr. Vincent Mathias and his sister.] 

Sunday Feb*r the twenty third by owl’s light 

[i7S3?I 

Miss Mathias call’d jyi me on Thursday last and invited me 
to dinner the next day, which invitation I accepted with rap- 
ture. The party was the family, the agreeable Mr. Wharton, 


Queen Charlotte. In 1782, his uncle, acting as his deputy, wade out 
the warrant for Fanny’s appointment as keeper of the tobL. He was 
Vincent, son of Vincent jlathias, also of Queen Charlotte's Treasury. 
HU brother, Thomas James, was the author of “The Pursuits of 
Uteraturc.” 
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Sir George Farmer (?) son to Captain Farmer, (?) that lost his 
life st> gloriously in an engagement at sea, and two other 
men. I had as delightful a visit as I ever had in my life ! — 
young Mathias and his friend Mr. Wliarton were so exces- 
sively funny. The former says he knows a bookbinder at 
Cambridge, that is e.\actly the character of Hobson.* He 
gave us some of his speeches, and one was, “ I’ll not be dis- 
turbed at my dinner. When I’m about my book I’ll not be 
about my beef, and when I’m about my beef I’ll not be 
about my book. I’ll not spoil my viitals for no man.” This 
Hobsonian sjreech he sputter’d out just as if his mouth had 
been full of beef and pudding at the time. There f?as such 
a succession of fun passd between him and Mr. Wharton 
that one joke drove another out of one’s head, and I can 
now hardly recollect any thing that was said, which is very 
provoking as there were more good things passd than ever I 
remember at a sitring before.’* He, Mr. Mat: gave an account 
of a man whose first speech always is, “ I hope you’re very 
well, I thank you, i. 2. 3. 4. 5.” This he said was genuine. 
Mr. Mat: had sent me word by his sister that he intended 
doiitg himself the pleasure of r(i/////.^’’and he had at it again on 
Friday, so I put it upon his coming to see the Observatory, 
and said to him “ But shall you come and see the Observa- 
tory?”” “I shall come and see you,” cried he, “hang the 
Observatory. I shall enquire for Miss Charlotte Ann, (shall 
I say Ann, or Anna?) Burney, and if they say she is not at 
home, I shall not go in.” Mr. Mat: and his friend ^tTiarton 
repeated some lines from one of the old English poets, alter- 
nately, a line a piece; which had the most delightfully 
rediculous effect— They are well match’d. At the fag end 
of the evening, when they were all gone. Miss Mathias and 
her brother both fell upon me to tell them what I had written. 
Something they were certain. This they said bonnement, but 
I chose to take it ironically, and said writing was my fort. 


* Hobson is a tradesman in Fanny’s Cecilia.” 

^ We suspect Mr. Wharton to have been Richard, son of the poet 
Gray’s friend, Dr. ^Vharton, M.D., of Old Park, in the county of 
Durham. If so, he was a barrister, several times Tory member for the 
city of Darham, and sometime Chairman of Ways and Means, and Joint 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

® Sir Isaac Newton’s observator)% in, or upon, Dr. Burney’s house. 
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*• A;.. ’ M;. M.ulii.i^, with ,1 look, 

m.inv .1 title i-okt; in ji-.t. 1 mean tvlut I 

y-vj wiiticnj" ’’ 

■' All eia.nam or iwm <m Mi\.r |ioll tod ” (i/l).' “Thaia 
\crv' ' ciif il he. '■ Imt I want to know what iKtsides.'* 

\\‘c [il-od witli iho (duvcrsition caid;, and to he Mire I 
did n't l.uiali* I r.cu r \et he.iril 


I'l: U.MltNT Vlll. 

!Mr. ViiKcnt M.nlii.ia “ in an abyss of liicraturc.’’] 

|K-rt'i-c:ly a ^eniiem.m. and mvs she thinks he hxs a very 
j)Ie.Lsine voice; whit h lie has. Heaskd me what I liaddone 
vvilli liis Ixjoks tliat he ;;ave me? I told him that I ke(>t 
them ill- my htircan, and he was jilea.sed to s.iy that 1 did them 
a yrcal de.d oi honour, .ind added that he wi.shd he Could 
have the ninsackme oi mv hureati. He is always suspecting 
me of being an ;iuthnres,s. He s.)id that when he w.xs at our 
house that night he lelt himself in “an lU’jss 0 / iitrnilure." 

» t » ■* j t 

delight e.scept in thr dear fjarrick's. The Lady in her usual 
spiglitful St) le pretends to forget the names of all my friends, 
xs living unworthy a jilace in her menior)’, and calls i\Ii.s.s 
Mathias nothing liut J/jss Titin^um, and him the little hloeh 
man. He said he should rail aiiain, but I dare .say he won’t. 
He has a great aversion to gloves, and is alw.ays railing at 
me for Wearing them. He said he supposed I was fond of a 
line in the Bath Cluide.' 


' Sec page J02. 

^ '• Come. Iiut don’t forget the Glows, 

Which, with all the smiling Loves, 
Venus caught young Cupid picking 
From the lender breast of Chicken ; 
Little Chicken worthier far 
Than the Birds of J uno’s car. 

Soft as Cytherea’s Dove, 

Let thy .skin my skin improve: 
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rathCr in a glow, as they always are with laughing; this ilr- 
Mathias observe!, and said, “I look’d like Thais.*' — •' Why?^’ 
said I, “ I hope I shall not set any thing on lire.” •' 1 won’t 
answer for that,” said he — 

We had’nt their footman to go with us, and he said “ his 
man was let, or hindered from cording.” We had no com- 
pany but them two .... 

then, that’s one comfort; he was taking hold of my gloves, 
and they were crumpled and creesd, as gloves commonly arc 
when on, and I said it was the uTinclcs in my (Iceh, upon 
which he stroakd my glove down and cried, “ Its not proud 
flesh tho: ” — but he did provoke me more than I almost 
ever was provoked. My gloves, like my neighbours’, are 
commonly a little solid with moisture in the fingers, and I 
left ray gloves on my chair when I got up to go nearer the 
harpsichord, and he seized them, and began examining the 
fingers’ ends — How mad I was! — I was obliged to pursue 
him aU round the room for them, and had quite a battle with 
him in endeavouring to snatch them back again, but he was 
[deafj to my entreaties, and all I could do, he would in- 
sist — ‘ 


Thoa by Night shall grace my arm, 

And by Day shall lea^ to charm.” 

The AVa? Both Guide, Letter III. ; The Birth of Fashion." 

' We find Fanny confirming the judgement of Charlotte, upon Mr. 
Vincent Mathias. She uintes at the end of 17S6, “I think I have 
omitted to mention, in its place, Mr. Mathias. ^ly first ofiRdal visit from 
Mr. Gabriel (uncle to our, or rather Charlotle^s, Mr. Mathias) I re- 
member telling; but my second quarterly meeting was with the nephew. 
Greatly to my adsTintagc w'as the change. He really deserved our 
Charlotte’s good opinion in its fullest possible extent. He stayed with 
me more than an hour, though he came only for a minute; but so much 
he foimd to say, and all so lively and well worth hearing, that I was 
pleased with his stay, and encouraged him to lengthen it. His first 
recommendation with me was a secret pleasure in receiving a favourite 
of our dear Charlotte. .... If you will not laugh at me too much, I 
will also acknowledge that I liked Mr. Mathias all the more for ob- 
serving him as awkward and embarrassed how to present me my 
salary as I felt myself in receiving iL ” — Diojy of Mnu. lyArblay, 
voL liL p. 257. 



f.1.1 iru III. 


r.'or.i rii.\..!.'»rri:ltritM v to Mi.". I’lni.i.iis (Su^mlJunicy), 
at Mi.<. H.iiinlion's ('lu-Mii^ton, near Kiiijt^toii, .Surry. 

(H n.if r -ctl jant lOlh, 17S1.I 

^ « 

.... 1 llc-ssy K[iruMn) either li.i.s, or will, write 

• you .1 .ii i-ount tif .Mrs. I'S lull on 'rwelftli Xight, so 

I ^ll.lll oyh ijive .1 tVw r.tfrn of it- It wa.s a very pleas- 
ant eveniiv.; —There were eiulit couple, and more gentlemen 
than I.niies which I think was very y'/-.)/'cr, .as it made the 
ladies of more con'equeius-. TIu-re were hut two good dancers 
among the gentlemen, .^Ir. Smith, and .Mr. h’neri, a I’ortu- 
guese, whom you ha\e seen at the K irwansj. He is a 
scholar of Le IhcqV. Ttiey niisi-d tlie fans together, anti 
ilrew for partners uith them, the first dance or two, and then 
changed jeirtncrs every dance or two. I wy Mi'V, for / was 
destined, some how or other, to dance with .Mr. Smith the 
whole evening, for he askd me to dance with him as soon as 
I went in, and took it m his head tocemtrive for nietodance 
with him every dance I tlon't !;now how he managed it, but 
he and .Mrs. 1 '. cahalled together about it, and so it was. — I 
didn't much care, for unless I had danced witli Mr. Frieri, I 
had as lieve have danced with him as any of the others. 
Mr. I’lanta ' of the .Museum was one of the dancers, and Dick, 
and some more wliom I did’nt take the trouble to enquire 
the names of. Miss Kinvans and Miss Plania, Mrs. Northy, 
painte*d like .Agujari, in a balloon hat, and Mrs. P. and her 
two daughters, were all the fair females that danced. But 
the behaviour of the lady, who had one of her tea cups broke 
by the all knowing P[lanta?] was really too rediculous ! — She 
look a great fancy to dance with Mr. Frieri, who is acquainted 


' The Royal Kalendar puts Mr. Joseph Plania, F.R.S., at the head 
of the Under Ijbrarians of the RntUh Jtuseum. He had also “the 
care of the MSS. and Medals.” 

’ This Ls a <iuoiation from Mr. Blakeney, whom Fanny met when 
with the Thralcs. lie spoke of ladies as “ the fair females,” 
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with our friends in Newman St.‘ and after the Uvo first 
dances, engaged the eldest of them for his partner. As soon 
as he had gone down one dance with her, he engaged her 
for the next, and immediately after, up came Mrs. Teacup 
and asked him to dance the next dance with her I He looked 
rather confused, and said he was engaged to Miss Kinvan. 
■“ Oh, never mind,” replied she, “ you can go down this one 
dance with me." ^ He excused himself as politely as he could, 
but [she] told him she had got another partner for Miss Kir- 
wan, and that he must go down that dance with her; so he 
submitted, — but as soon as it was over, he went and secured 
Miss Kinvan for the nexty which he had no sooner done, 
than Mrs. Teacup flew up to him a second time, >Vith a re- 
quest that he would go down that tiext dance with her eldest 
daughter! — He again pleaded a pre-engagement, but all in 
vain, for she stuck to her request, altho’ he repeatedly told 
her he was engaged! — being a foreign r, she thought to im- 
■^se upon him I suppose, for she said he must go down that 
dance with Miss P. for it was customary ! so he again sub- 
mitted^to be led a dance against his will ! — He then secured 
Miss Kirwan for the next, and as soon as that was over, for 
the next, but he might have spared himself the trouble, for 
before he beg^ the second, Mrs. P. came up to him again 
'Frieri, who do you dance this dance with?” — 
With Miss Kirwan, Ma’am.”— “No, but you must dance this 
pretty dance with me.”— “ Why, really, Ma’am,” replied he 
in gr^t confusion, “I am engaged to Miss Kirwan; she has 
protnised to dance this dance with me.” “ Oh, never mind 
that, answered shewith the most noble perseverance, “I have 
got another partner for Miss Efirwan, and I insist upon your 
dancmg tlm one dance with me.— I say I insist upon it— I’ll 
never fmpe you r/you don’t! So she again carried her 
The partner she gave Miss Kirwan as a substitute for 
1 tr. fnen who was the best dancer in the room, was a German 
doctor, a thick, squob, square man of fifty, with a club " as 
c as rny two hands, and two squinney curls, and a broad 
gnn on his face, that set every one a grinning that lookd at 


Fanny 

^ A club of hair. 
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hill), .iiu} Ml h.iil ,i tl.incor ih.u in- only i.in .iliotu .inioiit' 
ihcm .ill, .Hill took liis cli.inct; uIil'IIut lie iv.is rif^lit or 
■■lion.:! Poor .Miv; Kirw.ui w.is iiioiv.troiisly pruvokeci* .-i.s 
ivcll vlu; nii.^hi 1 — .Ahuut one (>'clock .Mr. I'ri.ircy iv'.i.s iiii.-'.';- 
iiy.;. “Now"’ -..ns .Mt.s. P. “Ill he criiciliL-d if .Mr. hVieri 
h.v^n’t iii.ulc lii^ Mi.'.s P. jjo doivn .ind six- if lie is in 

the jurloiir with .NIr. P., .mti hriii.:^ him u[) an.iin." .Miss P. 
"■O’.ild f.iin h.iie tivoided the l.isk, but .Mrs, P. s.iid she in- 
sisted U!>on it, so .-lu-.iy the poor };irl went, and presently 
rcturiieil, followed by .Mr. Frieri, who h.id got on his great 
co.it to go, but that was a trilie. .Mrs. P. insisted on his 
taking amillicr d.iiire, which she did him the favour to make 
him go (iown with .Mr.-. Den, an old iiarridan — so that the 
jioor man was abiohitely persecuted! ' The luoktrs on were 
(lenernl I’aoli,’ to whom I was inirodiired for the .second 
time, Dr. Plagden, who was too elegant to undergo the 

• Thii ill.iii.inncicil ho.tc-s i> cillcii " .Mt>. I’." tlirougliout this 
Ii'Ucr. \Vu l.elicvc lict to have tioen Mrs. IMrailoc, an American, whose 
huiKanil w.av an .Inglo- Greek. J. T. .-sniiili tell-, among other amusing 
nnecjnlcj of .Ifarj- .Moser, the Koyal .\c.Trfemician (aiienvarils .Mrs, 
I.loyil), (hat “ she now ami then gave the relort-councous in Mrs, 
I'aiailicc, a woman .she ilcleileil, an<l who once .illowisl licr pa-sion 
10 ovcr(>owcr her gooil sense, of winch in general she liail a nreliy giKxJ 
share; which overltowing of her gall took place nt .Mtj. Nollekens's 
table wlicn Ur. Jolmson was prewnt. .Mrs. I’arailice's figure was so neat 
and small, dial .Mrs. Lloyd called her a s}lpli. ‘ IJelter to be so,' re- 
joined Mrs. I’., ‘ihan lo lx: as dull-looking and blind as a mole.' 
‘.Mole as I .am,' raid .Mrs. Lloyd, *1 never added lo the weight of 
I’aul Jodreir.s phaeton.’ ‘I-'iel he! my dears,’ exclaimed the Doctor, 
*no .'parring; oil with your niufilcrs, and fight it fairly out 1 ’ At this 
time .Miss Welch (who communicated this anecdote to me) frowned at 
M rs. Is'ollekcns for suffering her house to be made the seat of discord ; 
and that lady particularly requested JIrs. I’aradice, for whom she enter- 
tained no high respect, to suspend the altercation, adding that ‘such 
remarks were not altogether lady-like.’ ” 

•Miss .Moser, R.A., had the best wit and temper of the two com- 
batants, She wrote in 1805 to Mrs. West, the wife of the American- 
born President of the Royal Academy.- “ I am glad that our old 
acquaintance, -Mrs. Paradicc, got safe to America, although she and [ 
used lo say uncivil things sometimes to each other, I should have been 
•sorry any harm had happened to her, as she h.is many worthy qualities ; 
in consideration of which, when she is out of niy sight, I like her' very 
well, and can think of her with commiseration.” 

■' Pasqualede Paoli (“ Corsoruni olim supremus Dux et Moderator”), 
Ijorn in Corsica, 1726, died near London in 1S07. He was Captain- 
OencraJ of the Corsicans in their revolt, and godfather of Napoleon 
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fatigue of dancing, the Venetian Resident, and two or three 
more ; to my great joy ^Ir. Seward was not one, tho’ he was 
invited. We drew Twelfth Cake, but the names were very 
dull — we got home about two in the monting. 1 have made 
a new acquaintance within this fortnight, with a young Coun- 
sellor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Shadwcll, — agreable people 
— He is one of the most amiable looking men I ever saw, 
and she is a very’ pleasing ‘cultivated woman.' A little [here 
a word has been torn away with the seal.] I met them at 
the Hoole’s, and dined, drank tea, and supped there last 
week, and met the delightful Greek Talamas, he and I are 
great friends.^ I met him again on Monday last, at the 
Hoole’s, and sat by him dinner and supper, and fastly en- 
tertaining he was! 'I'here was an immense party between 
dinner and supper, thirty five people, among them were 
Romney the painter, to whom I had the pleasure of being 
introduced, and a very pleasing man he seems to be!’ Dt. 
Kippis,’ Miss Williams the poetess. Captain Romney, Mr. 

Uuonaparte. In September, 1S89, the remains of Pnoli were 

from St Pancras Churchyard to the private chapel of the house in which 

he was bom in Corsica. 

* The editor has been favoured with the following note: — 

“ Lancelot Shadwell, bom in 1750, of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law ; 
an eminent dbnvey.Tncer and real property lawyer. Married in 177 ° 
Elizabeth Sophia Whitmore, sister ol William Whitmore, of Aplcy> 
Salop. Father of Sir Lancelot Shadwell, late Vice-Chancellor of 
land. Died 1815. A portrait of Mr. Shadwell, painted about 178°. °y 
Romney, and a miniature, of somewhat earlier date, are in the posse- 
sion of his great grandson and present representative, C. L. Shadwell, 
of Oriel College, Oxford.” 

^ We are told Iw Miss Hawkins, that “There was to be met in the 
literary society of London, about the year 1779, at Sir Joseph Banks s, 
Mr. Hastings , and Mr. Hoole’s, and houses of such elegant reception, a 
native of Jerusalem, of the name of Telamas, whose father had been a 
dragoman at Constantinople. He himself was an Asiatic of the finest 
race ; and had been sent hither with overland dispatches from Lord 
Pigot at Madras. ... In his dress he adopted a style combining the 
Turkish costume with that of this country. He was a man of thought 
and reflection; and he had made reading the eight volumes of Buffons 
Natural History the amusement of a voyage to India. 

’ George Romney, 1734-1S02. 

Dr. Kippis ws a presbyterian minister, who, as Malone writes in a 
note on Boswell’s “Johnson,” “having given to the publick the first 
five volumes of a new edition of the Biographia Britannica, between the 
years 1778 and 1793, died in 1795.” 
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Roranej-’s brother, the Kirwans, and Captain Phillips, 

“ ring the bell fer come coals ” ' — ray father, Dr. Rose,^ 
Charles, Dick, Mr, G. Blunt, Mr. and Mrs. Shadwell, Count 

Alfieri,’ Miss Howarth’c and Mr. Paradice.' X had 

ci good flashey evening, for Talamas stood behind my chair 
talking part of the lime, and as soon as he crossd over to 
speak to Mrs. Shadwell, Captain Romney took his place. 
Mr. Hoole’s brother esked Talamas “What the husbands 
did in his country when their wives behaved ill.” “Why” 
replied he, “ some ladies arc very deceitful, and behave so 
charming to their sweethearts before the marriage, and do 
them swe^ eyes, but after the marriage they forget to behave 
well, but in my country when that is the case the husband 
send her away, and take another, for if I marry, I want a 
sweet companion, I marry a wife, I do not marry a devil ! " 
He was speaking of savages and barbarians, and he said 
that in Constantinople there were a great many barOars 
indeed! 


‘ This seems to be a Camily pleasantry, but could it be Susan’s 
Captain, or “ King Philip” as Charlotte called him? 

^ Z?r. Kttar, tire nrrfewer ami master of the Cbcs^rick School, had 
become father-in-law to bis assistant, Charles Burney the younger, in 
June, 17S3. 

’ An Italian poet might well be met at the house of the translator of 
Tasso and Ariosto; butif this was Vittorio Alheri, Macaulay’s “ haughty, 
ardent, and voluptuous nobleman, who fought with Loid Ligoni^r m 
Hyde Park, and robbed the Pretender of his Queen,” it is strange that 
Charlotte merely gives his name. Still, she was but ten years old in 
1771, the year of the scandal and duel. It is known that Alfieri visited 
England aftenvards. 

* In a note by Boswell to his “Life of Dr. Johnson,” he states that 
John Paradise, Esq., is “son of the iate Peter Paradise, Esq., hL 
Britarmick Majesty’s Consul at Salonica, in Macedonia, by his lady^ a 
native of that countiy. He studied at Oxford, and has been honoured 
by that University with the degree of LL.D. He is distinguished not 
only by bis learning and talents, but by an amiable disposition, geutlc- 
ness of manners, and a very general acquaintance with well-imormcd 
and accomplished persons of almost all nauons. ” 

Boswell’s note is appended to a letter which Dr. Johnson, within iwo 
months of his death, wrote to Mr. Paradise, in which Johnson says, “I 
hope you think better of me than to imagine it possible for me to forget 
you, whose kindness to me has been too great and too constant not to 
nave made its impression upon a harder breast than mine.” 

Johnson hopes that “ Jlr. Paradise's lady, and the young chanueis 
are well.” 
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^imazement, has just 

told me t^t she has not had time to write a word to-day to 

nm “'■ else. So in case you should 

1 the newspapers, which is all the intelh'gence 
‘ai '^^■‘^eargirl, that there has been an 
En^Hsh fl f between the French and 

TemlS before the news of the peace arrived, and 

Jemm s ship was m it, but not one man killed in his ship 
Love to Captain P. The bellman is waiting. ^ 

Yours most affectionately, 

C. B. 


V 


Letter IV. 

[Mrs. Francis to Miss Bur.vev.] 
[Charlotte in her wedded state.] 


[.After 1785.] 

The play, and farce were both decently perform’d enouah 
to give us a good deal of pleasure.^ ^ ^ 


Perrifand"a H P'^t-Vagain last Thursday. The aNew 

patch’d bo^^ow’d o'^ture was composed,, or rather 
of -It. flagrantly by Mr. Riveg 

turn ti of his own ^ ^ set of old tunes, and ti 

composition I ev^ tune. The most execrable 

com poMPon I e ^e^had the honour of hearing. At the end 

guns). He jomedAdm^l' h* the Bristol (fifty 

'Yas in moat of the fichts with Qnfr Indies, and 

off Cudtklore, ^ thf^th fune 
B.ogophy”to have retorni in W hLi.l''" 

ihip, and never served acain • but he^ °° application for a 

for a frigate of thirtj-.iwo guAs to L^rdCh^i'h^ “ wgorous application 
a prospect of a war 

Queen in hu favour. But all \ras^°’ 'i'* Fanny to approach the 

never got another ahip. ‘ Bwney of the Bristol ” 

- This b a portion only of a letter. 
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jf one of the tunes, Benjamin laTrobe gave the signal, tlio' 
it was in the middle of the overture, and set up a violent*clap 
and encore!— Th’e extreme absurd and ludicrous effect that 
this had, nothing but your having been of the party could 
icstify. The performers went blundering on without seeming 

to heed it “Keep never heeding.” — There was a very ‘ 

company of a u'ashing week when I can avoid it, for the 
maid's sake. Mr. and Mrs. Browne came yesterday, and 
stay ’till Saturday. He is a minor-canon of Nonvich Cathe- 
dral, and one of my prime favourites, — a very superior 
man indeed, — an excellent companion, and a fine singer.'^ 
Sir tVilhhm Jemingham call’d here last week and chatted 
with La Tjrobej and me. Francis was gone to see a sick 
man. He is a very elegant tonish man.^ Sunday last Mr. 
and Mrs. Garret dined here from London. He is a friend 
of Bro‘, a tea dealer, getting rich, and says “He shall 
never let his sons learn dancing, as it would spoil them 
for tradesmen.” Saturday La Tfrobe] and the rest gave us 
a ball with twenty couple,— a very merry one. 1 have seen 
Mr. Wyndham but once, and then by accident. He was 
very civil in his bow. 

My New'coloured linnen gown has been prodigiously ad- 
mired. You have seen it my love. It has a green ground, 
and medallions. 

Sunday, Aug‘ lo'**. I yesterday received a very clever and 
kind letter from the eldest La Trobe with my beloved Fanny’s 


' These plays must, we think, have been acted at Nonvich, Aylsham 
being then a tiny town about midway on the coach ro-id between Nor- 
wich and Cromer ; a characteristic little Norfolk town, with no side 
pavement, but the flints of the road pavement carried up to the house- 
walls on either side. This is a recollection of some years after 1850, 
when a wheel came off the Cromer coach close by Aylsham, and a 
patty were detained at a little inn in .i^lsham, late in the evening, until 
another coach came from Nonvich. So primitive was the inn, that it 
provided no sugar-tongs for its guests. 

^ Mr. Browne we sugrect to have been the father of a person who 
wrote, under her real Christian names of “ Charlotte Eliiabeth,” very 
furious ultra-Protestant pamphlets and volumes. Sec her autobio- 
graphy. 

* Tbi. " very elegant tonish man " was the eldest brother of a “ vecy 
elegant tonidi ” ooet, Edward Temingham, who appears in Fanny's 
Bath diary of I yii. See Appendix IV. 

II. 
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direci’ion.' I shall therefore lose no time in forwarding this. 
Believe me my dearest girl, your, with the \Yarmest affection, 

Tatlanthe, 

P.S. — I shall not send you any more stchoff ’till I heat 
from you of the receipt of this.’ 


' Boswell speaks of “the learned and venerable Mr. Lairobc,” a 
Morarian minister. He “helped Dr. Burney in German.’’ These two 
professional musicians were his sons?— one was a clarionet player. 

' Charlotte here quotes her father’s little pleasantries on his German 
friends’ pronunciation of the word “staff.” For instance, o;, the 20th 
of July, 1778, Fanny, while at Chesington, had a letter on “Evelina" 
from Dr. Burney; — (“the kindest, sweetest letter in the world,”) m 
which he said, “ Thy schtoff reads better the second time, than the first, 
and thou hast made thy old father laugh and cry at thy pleasure- ” 
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hoi nol Cost so little ns 20,000. After that wo drove tliro’ 
the most divioo U'indiitij Walks to the Convent— wlfich is 
built exactly in the .Mon.astic Stile— and pictures of Xuns of 
ail the diiferent Orders of France — I never .saw anything 
prettier in my Life but to shew you liow little the Owner of 
these things Enjoys them— tJie Garditier told us ,\fr. Hoare 
had never been tri-the 'I'op of Alfred’s 'lower — or had been 
to the Convent. 1 spent a .Most happy day. 

[To complete this sketch, let us give some extracts from a 
letter written by Mrs. lloscawcn to Mrs. Dclany, [en years later, 
from an inn at Warminster. Mrs. lioscawen describes herself 
as ‘‘b.a^ing been leading; a wayfarin},' life," She )ws f,'onc from 
her daughter the Duchess of Bc.iufort’s scat at Uadminton to 
see Lady Weymouth at Longicat (the very finest place she ever 
saw in her life); then to call on Dr. Ross, the liishoj) of Exeter, 
.at Frome, She spent all yesterday ‘ at Mr. Hoare’s, and was 
lucky in a fine day to sit, and tarry, at the dififerent stations. It 
has many pretty opera-scenes in it, but is not in the style of 
Longlcai. There is an immense high tower built .it the extremity 
of Ins plantation, called .Mfred's 'rower, on a very high ground 
which overlooks the whole countiy; 256 steps to the top of it. 
There is a convent in .Mr. Hoare’s woods which .Mrs. Delany 
would like very well. It has fine painted glass in the windows, 
.and a picture which belonged to one of the Abbots of Glastonbury 
Abbey, which sliuts up with doors, but perh.ips, after all, it is 
only an imitation. To-d.iy she has been, with her daughter, 
Mrs. Lewson, to see Mr. Dcckford’s Fonthill, where Mrs. Delany 
“ woud have provoked to sec fine prints of Titian’s pell mell 
with drawings of Capali . . . The mixture of good and bad 
pictures was hideous."] 


II. 


Lady Hales and Miss Coussmaker. 

A few letters from Lady Hales, and her daughter. Miss Couss- 
maker, to Susan and Fanny Burney, have been preserved, of 
which it may divert some petmlc to read an abstract. In the 
first, which was written to Susan before the authorship of 
“ Evelina “ was known, Miss Coussmaker adjures her dearest 
Susy to read that novel,' but hopes that it will not have such an 
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.ivv.i'Ki-r.iti,’ liccn icns.itioii'> in a hc.m ;.n much his, and yours. — 
1 don't apprehend he uish'd the rchcs I sent you sliould live in 
any ii'.cmory but vout own. Vaiir approbation I bchcrc uas his 
aim. and iiu^hi <niuvo his rennet at not recovering the complcat 
copy. Very lon^' abicnces, oven (tom our cliildhwKi, makes it 
t’.ioic titan j)rob.ibIc 1 knetv less of' his niinri titan liis favourite 
adopted child; with uhoin he so frerpiently, with >;reat deli;,’ht 
conversed. I c.innot supix'sc that he ihouyiil of any future re- 
nown.' This letter K.tnny did not answer until the 141!) of .N’ov- 
onber, lySj. vthen she wrote. “ / ant Iiappy to find wo thouyht 
so cv.ti tly .dike with respeet to iny most beloved friend, your 
honoured and truly tnroinparable brother .As to his ‘ Viryini.a,’ 
1 believe, indeed, it was his vvish and intention that everything 
bcloneiAn' to it should rest in silence and (lu.et, till they finally 
sank into oblivion. With me nothin;; can. lliai ever belony'cd to 
him; but 1 shall keep all the pajicrs vvitli which you have so 
kindly entrusted me cniir< l> to nnself 

Aljout forty yc.irs afterwards, fanny wrote the pa^’es from 
which Mac.aulay drew Ins details tonremin;; .Mr. Crisp. 
‘‘Ohlivion” seems now further off than ever, as paraphrases of 
M.icaulay are what we enrounter wiicnsoever we light upon the 
name of Samuel Cnsp. 

As concerns llic error, of which .Macaulay writes, that on 
looking for .Samuel Cti-p "in a copious Dir iinnary of Jframatic 
Authors published while he was still alive, he found only that 
.Mr. HenryCnsp.of the Custom House, had unticn a playcalled 
'\‘irginia,' acted in 1754.'’ hlunder-. are apt to be made in, errors 
to creep into, such hooks: as those who consult them much know 
well. It vvas a double mistake, for Henry Crisp, of the Custom 
House, died in 1747. as Ins will testifies. The man meant w.as a 
reverend Henry Crispe, who, as .Samuel Crisp did not put his 
n.ame to his play, seems to have been taken for its author, Per- 
h.ap3 being called “ the reverend author" by lioadcn and Arthur 
Murphy, would have not a little annoyed our Mr. Crisp, who 
was bom when it was the mode to sneer .at “ parsons." The 
play, of which there arc two copies in the Bntish Museum, 
Is said in the catalogue to be by Henry Crisp. There arc also 
two copies in the Uodlcian Library, which the editor found in 
the catalogue as being by Henry Crisp. Probably both cata- 
logues followed the book which .Macaulay consulted, namely, 
the ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica” of Baker, Reed, and Jones. If we 
e-xamined the catalogue of the Cambridge University Library, 
we should prob<ab!y find in it also, “Virginia, a Tragedy, drc. [by 
Henry Crisp]." “ The Gentleman’s Magazine ” of 1754, says that 
the author of the play “is not known.” Bell, and Harrison be- 
sides, reprinted the pl.ay as by “Mr. Crisp"; Nichols has “Henry 
Crispe, of the Custom House,”asauthor of “Virginia”; but the 
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mistake of Arthur Murphy is the most remarkable, and maj^ 
perhaps, be put down to that confusion of memory which led 
him to believe, thirty years after the time, that he was present 
when Boswell first met Johnson, in Tom Davi&’s back-parlo^, 
— for Murphy must often have heard of Mr. Crisp, in Fannys 
days at Streatham. 

\Ve give the accounts of Murphy, and of Boaden, of pro- ■ 
duction of the play. Arthur Mumby writes of “ Virginia,"’’ that 
“Thefabl^ ’tho it cannot boast of situations to alarm and ^gitt^ 
the heart, is conducted in regular order, and a well-connected 
train of events. The Rev. Mr. Crisp, who wrote the play, seems 

to have been a scholar, and a man of taste Lady Covent^, 

as Garrick often related, drove to his house, and sent in word 
that she had a moment’s business. He went to the sidt- of her 
carriage — ‘ There, Mr. Garrick,’ said Lady Coventrj', ‘ I pnt into 
your hands a play which the best judges tell me will do honour 
to you and the author.’ It was not necessary for her to say 
more . . . Garrick obeyed as if she had been the tenth Muse, 
and prepared the play ivith the utmost despatch.^ He, in the 
character of \Trginius, Mossop in that of Appius, and Mrs. Ciblw 
in that of Vitginia, deserved the compliments paid them by the 
author in his preface. The representation was attended by 
another advantage. Mrs. Yates, at that time Mrs. Graham, 
made her first appearance on the English stage, in the character 
of Marcia, and by her extraordinary beauty, and an early promise 
of great talent, helped to give attraction to the piece. But the 
great stroke which croivned it ivith success, was Garrick’s man- 
ner of uttering two words, — which were, after all, ‘ thou traitor, 
to the tool of Appius, who claimed Virginia as his slave,— but it 
was his previous demeanour , . . and the working of his coun- 
tenance, which electrified the whole audience, who gave him a 
thunder of applause” ’ Murphy adds that “ the subject required 
a Shakespeare, an Otway, or perhaps such a genius as Rowe” 
Next comes the account of Mr. Boaden, in his Memoir pre- 
fi-xed to the Garrick Correspondence ^ 

“ The season of 1753-4 saw Mrs. Cibber again at Drur>' Lan^ 
with her old friend, Mr. Garrick; and her substitute in the Juliet 
business, liliss Bellamy, returned to Covent Garden ; Bellamy, 


‘ This, we have seen, was not the first time that the play had been 
put into ^e hands of Garrick. 

Gamck wrote and spoke the prologue ; he also wrote the epilogue, 
which was spoken by Mrs. Cibber. Of Mrs. Graham he said — 

“ Should you indulge our novice yet unseen. 

And crown her with your hands a tragic queen.” 

The theatre season was from September to June. 
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who was herself a thorough German Hausfrau. Industrious, 
managing, a tender mother, a kind-hearted woman, musical, 
fond of as much gaiety and sight-seeing as could be procured 
without waste of '‘money, or neglect of her household, simple, 
gossiping, and credulous o/ gossip, without inquiry into whether 
ornot it were true, Mrs. Papendiek does not err out of any malice, 
but by carelessly writing down hearsays, imperfectly remembered 
as to facts, and all-incoherent with dates. Her reminiscences 
are of small use as to English ways in her time, as much allow- 
ance must be made for the customs and modes of living of a 
cluster of German royal servants and their children, who mixed 
but imperfectly with the English domestics, and for the most 
part married among themselves. The book, however, presents 
a lively picture of the friendships and squabbles of this little 
clan ; of their jealousies, of their struggles to rise in place, and 
of the kind of back-stairs gossip about royal doings which went 
on among them. It gives echoes from staircases and ante- 
chambers ; conjectures formed behind royal backs at the dinner 
table, or in the “ powdering closet,” and expanded by fancy into 
statements of fact. To read the book tires the intellect of no 
one, though it would exhaust the patience of many. 

Nothing out of the common course of things happened to 
Mrs. Papendiek except her appointment to a place in the Royal 
Wardrobe. 

On this we must quote the concluding chapter of the second 
volume, which is from the pen of her editor.' “Not much in the 
way of family records remains to tell of the further life of Mrs. 
Papendiek, but from the few sources of information open to me 
I gather that she obtained the appointment at the Court of 
Queen Charlotte, which she held for some years, shortly after 
the occurrences narrated by her in the dosing pages of her 
Memoirs.”'^ , . . “ It was probably in the year 1797 or 1798, I 
cannot ascertain the exact date, that she was appointed Assist- 
ant Keeper of the Wardrobe, the same post as that previously 
held by Miss Burney, though Mrs. Papendiek did not immedi- 
ately succeed her. Later on she became Reader to the Queen 
also.” ... 

We are not concerned with a readership to the Queen, which 
was never held by Miss Burney, nor indeed by any one except 
Mr, De Luc as a place classed in the Court Kalendar. Miss 
Burney sometimes read to the Queen; the Queen, as she liked 
to read aloud, sometimes read to Miss Burney ; that was all 
By the help of Court Kalendars, it is easy to ascertain the 


‘ “ Court and Private Life,” etc., vol. ii, p. 30a 
’ Her Memoirs stop, rather than come to an end, at the year 1792. 
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to return for half a year, at Midsummer, 1780. She represents 
“the Thrales and dear old Dr. Johnson" as “pleased to have 
[her] back among them.” u 

Here occurs the following passage : 

“ About this time Miss Bumc/s first publication made its 
appearance, under the title of* Evelina,' and Dr. Johnson intro- 
duced it to us, saying that a novel of a new character had been put 
into his hand, in which each of the persons introduced spoke in 
his or her own line, and that the moral was unobjectionable. He 
would, therefore, have it read, and Miss Burney, as usual, was 
deputed to do so. As she proceeded, Mrs. Thrale kept saying 
that the turn of the sentences and the general tone were familiar 
to her ear, and that she must find out the author. Many sur- 
mises were st.arted, and at last Miss Burney, finding that the 
book met with approbation among her friends, acknowledged 
herself to be the authoress. Dr. Johnson obtained for her 
increased payment, and she then produced her ‘ Cecilia,’ which 
I believe to be considered equally good.” 

“About this time” means, according to Mrs. Papendiek’s 
chronology,* between Midsummer and Christmas, 17^. ‘Eve- 
lina’ was published in January, 1778, and, by the Midsummer 
of that year, was making its rvay by bounds. 

In July, 1778, Dr. Burney, finding that Mrs. Thrale admired 
that novel, told her that his Fanny, whom she barely knew, was 
its author,” As such she was invited to visit Streatham, where 
she had never before been. She never read “ Evelina ” aloud to 
any one out of her o\vn family, except to Mr. Crisp, to whom she 
tried to read it, but turned timid, and gave up at the end of the 
second volume.” Even Susan, her “ sole confidante,” had never 
heard her novel read ; that however was for want of time and 
of privacy before its publication. She never read “Evelina" 
or any other book aloud at Streatham. Of this there is proof 
in abundance. In September, 1778, Mr. Thrale asked Fanny 


’ “Court and Private Life," &c,, vol. i, pp. 95, 112, 113, 114. 

“ There is no reason to think that, before July, 1778, Fanny had 
spoken to Mrs, Thrale more than trvice, and then only as Susan and 
Charlotte spoke to her, or to any visitor at Dr. Burneys house. Mrs. 
Burney was friendly with Mrs. Thrale, and made visits to Streatham 
before Fanny went there as the knorvn author of “ Evelina,” 

* “ I have, since, heartily repented that I read any of the book to 
him, for I found it a much more awkward thing than I bad expected : 
my voice quite faltered when I began it, which, however, I passed off 
for the effect of remaining weakness of the lungs ; and, in short, from 
an invincible embarrassment, which I could not for a page together 
repress, the book, by my reading, lost all marmer of spirit .’ of 
iimc. D'Arblay, voL i, p. 40. 
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when still Mrs. Thrale, the same. The latter possessed very 
superior abilities and great judgment ; she managed her family 
and household with industry and economy, took the trouble of 
the business off MA Thrale’s hands, and educated her children 
at home. She was a religious, charitable, and good woman, and 
how she became infatuated with a person not even eminent in 
his profession, after maintaining a rectitude of conduct for so 
many years, is not to be defined.” 

The rumours of Streatham may have magnified Mr. Thrale’s 
fortune,' but could they have given him five, instead of four sur- 
viving daughters.’ He died in April, 1781. On the 24th of July, 
1783, Mrs. Thrale married Piozri in London, having previously 
consigned her four daughters, all of whom were under age, to 
the care M Miss Nicholson, a governess-chaperon.’ Mrs. Thrale 
never went to Italy before her marriage \rith Piozzi. The brewery 
was sold immediately after Mr. Thrale’s death to Mr. Barclay, 
at .1 price on which the widow was congratulated. Mrs. Thrale 
had written little “ fugitive pieces,” but had not published any 
book before her marriage with Piozzi. Interest in her tvrjtings 
began in 1786, when, three years after her second marriage, she 
published her “Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson.” She withdrew from 
those of her friends who were intimate enough to show dis- 
appnj&atfofl of her second manrragie, bac, ffioagfr Mrs. F^p^ndiek 
does not exaggerate her decline in the opinion of many, Mrs. 
Piozzi was never without others to defend her, and to admire 
her quickness, liveliness, and showy accomplishments. 

This, the last passage concerning Fanny which we shall quote, 
refers to her leaving the Queen’s household, and is whogy in- 
correct: 

“WTiat gave rise to the change was Miss Burney telling the 
Queen that she had written a third novel ; that it would gratify 
her much if her ^Majesty would permit her to read it ; that if ap- 

E roved her Majesty would title it, and grant Miss Burney the 
onour and indulgence of dedicating it to her. 

“The Queen immediately replied that she could do neither, 
as it would not be consistent with her feelings to encourage or 
even sanction novel %vriting, particularly under her own root 


’ We have before os a letter from Mr. Crisp to Fanny, commenting 
upon the prope^ left by Mr. Thrale, and the dispositions of hig will, 
as told him by Fanny. It is needless to copy the details. “IVliy, ’tis 
a princely fortune!” cries Jfr. Crisp; but it was not what iirs. Papen- 
diek reports. 

’ It IS said this arrangement did not last long; Miss Thrale dismissed 
the lady of her mothePs choice. In 1797, we find Sir Walter Scott 
meeting his future wife (a ward of the Jlarquis of Downshire), “ under 
the care of Miss Nicholson, a daughter of the late Dean of Exeter.” 
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one better.'" ‘ On Fanny's “l.ast day of office," she was offered 
(through Mrs. Schwellenberg), the head place, then held by that 
functionary, on its vacation "either by lier retiring, or death." 
What Mrs. Fapen Jich, who pities her, calls her “ dismissal," was 
her joyous departure. 

That .Mrs. Fapendick was far better fitted than was Fanny for 
the place which Fanny held, ,-ind she did not, no one can deny 
who reads the touching story of .Mrs. Papendiek's first satin gown 
It was made — we were about to say born (being justified therein 
by a pathetic statement that, ten years aftenvards, it was “at its 
last gasp") — in January, 1782. “It was of a puce colour, trimmed 
with white satin, and a petticoat of the same colour to match the 
iritnminm" In 1783, the “puce satin was new trimmed with 
while” aS part of its wearer’s wedding outfit. In 1785, it was 
“trimmed with a row of fl.u steel down each front, the rvhite 
being taken oiT, cap and petticoat being trimmed to match, and 
steel buckles on black satin shoes." In 1788, it was worn at a 
dance, “with the trimmed sleeves and gauze handkerchief as 
before, the ends of it being fastened in front by three white satin 
bread straps, buckled with steel buckles." In 17S9, the puce 
satin was once more given white satin trimmings, with gauze. 
We may have overlooked other of its vicissitudes : if so, we .are 
sorry. Wordsworth once described himself as possessing “thir- 
teen coats of various decrees of nuritf but we question whether 
any one of them was so meritorious as this puce satin, which we 
lament to s.iy was “at its last gasp” in 1792. when the .Memoirs 
of Mrs. Papendiek suddenly close. We feel surcj however, that 
the puce satin revived, and continued its useful existence in some 
beneficial form or other for many more years; even if it were 
but as a lining to some newer, but less tried and trusty garment. 
Had its wearer lived longer, the biography of the puce gown 
would have been continued, and into the accuracy oi that narra- 
tive there would have been no need to inquire : so vivid is the 
memory of the heart. 

The many other errors of the book are appropriately accom- 
panied by numerous blunders in proper names, which may be 
due to a bad transcript of the original manuscript, to which is 
added a careless correction of the press. Thename of thefamily 
of Sir Abraham Pitches, a Lord Jlayor of London, is invariably 
printed Pitcher; Mr. Bromfiel^ surgeon to the Royal household, 
appears as Blomfield ; Rauzzini and Pacchieroti, as Ranzini and 
Rtrehierotii. So well-known a family to Mrs. P^endiek as that 
of Ramus (there were five or si.x of them in the Court Kalendarj 
is everywhere transmuted into /Camus. It is lucky for Nash 


■ Stc the “Diary of Mme. D’Arblay,” pp. iS 3 , 223, vol. v. 
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rico., i. (tin. 

Uam-'j, Mw.\nn,or Anne, Krnr.ccj 
IJarcxy'i aunt, L Ixxi, Ixxx-.-ii, 
xci, 41, 49, 124, I4!>, ii. S4, SS, 
176; and the publication of “Eve- 
lina,” ii. 214, 2l3n. 

Kurno-y, .Mri. .Mm, Dr. Burney's 
motJier, L Ixxx, xd, icii, iS, 
non., 143, 

Burr.cj-, -Ann, or Xancy, aficrwaiili 
Mrs. Ha-akhu, Krantes Burney’s 
coujin, i. xcii, ii. 165, iCO. 
Burney, rVnna Maria (or Marianne), 

i. xdi, 149, ii. 1640.; appearsai 
3 child in a private performance 
of “Tom Thumb,” li. 164, 171- 
179; iter husband M. Eoutdois, 

ii. 1640. 

Burney, Bc&sy. SVr Burney, Eliza- 
beth, of W orcester. 
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, I.mi .‘ c \ , 1. A j .u'l.,. .t.r I.urt.cy, Brat- 
.\-ir.;iiAl Jui.'.c-. • 

; Bur.'.z^', Dr. Ch.iJi'.s. Kruncer Jiur. 

r. cy » father, i. viii, xei, 9; hit 

, a; i rcntii'c.’u')! to Mr., altcrward, 
‘ Dr., -\tr.o, t, xxi; hi> auti.bio- 
' f'.'-j hydivttir.cil, i. xi.i; la.I irtli 

ai. il laiiiiiy, i. 1, ret: hi, bu-ir.c-. 
Uj a Icaciicr i f ii.u.ic, i. »lv, |.ir, 

3- .44, in, 1'. 44; at Clie,in4- 
li 11, i. Ivxxvi; at Chc-tcr, 1. xviji; 
!.i, cottent-. or itiunc [urtica, i. 
Iixi, 1-0, ii. 31, 40, 50, 93, 102, 
113, 152: at {.'oiubncr, 1. xvii; 

' hi, nieiiii.4 mth Mr. Cti-.p, L 
I XXXV, xxxviii ; his “Cunnint; 
■Man,” i. I, Ixxii; he tranalatcs 
D'.r.tc, I. xBi; hi, way on com- 
et,, 1. xliv; his early life, i, x, 
ivii, 30 n.; his rirxl rcadin;; of 
“ Evchr.i,” ii. 222, 225, 230; his 
o; iniun of “Kxclir.a,” ii. 230, 
252, 3:00.; his account Of .Mrs. 
'Ihrale’s reception of “ Evelina,*' 
ii. 230, 239; as K. K.S., and 
mcmler of ilie French In.lilutc, 
i. xci, ii. 560., 2740.; his lour 
ihrou;;!) Fra.occ and July, i. lion., 
115, 120, 133: his friends, i. xiv; 
hisGcrman, ii.320n.; hisGcrmarr 
■ lour, i. i3Sn., 179, iSs, tS6, 

I 199, 204, 214, 503; hL, “His- 

tory of Music,” i. ix, X, Ixviii, 
214, 224, 22C, 290, ii. I, S, 21, 
29. 34,35.44. 83,33,151, 2Sln.; 
hi, iJJness, i. 43 n.; a candidate 
for the nustership of the King’s 
liar.d, i. 313 and n., ii, 33311.; 

, hi, late hour,, i. 263, 2^; bis 
letters and correspondence, L 
xlvii, 56, 220 D-, ii. 34 (r« a/.-a 
"Memoirs, ’’fee.); hblihraryand 
coins, L Ixxvii, 670., 125;).; his 
“ chaos,” and liis “abyss of litera- 
ture,” u Ixxxix, ii. 2S1, 3ti; at 
L^nn, i. xxxviii, il, 3, 9,4711.; 
his first marriage, L x-xvi, xci ; his 
second marriage, L Iiiv, xcii, 2; 
his “Memoirs," L ix, xi. rS6n., 
ajom, iL ii4n,, 28511.; taking 
ms Oxford degrees as Mus, Doc., 
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Burney, Dr. Charles — continueJ. +2, 46, 67, Sg, 1070., 132, ' 

*•’ 59: ^ organist, xxxviii, 194,220, 222, 279, 2S<5, 306, u. ^ 

:^ix, .\l; his musical compost- 85, 92, 31,7. 

tions, i. Ixxxsa, 59; his rebuke to Burney, Dr. Charles, jun.. Dr. Bur- 

Nollekens, _ ii. 145 n.; in Paris, neys son, i. xli, Ixxii, Ltxv, xd, 
i. .xlvii; his person.al .apixxtrancc, 26, 51, non., 148, ii. 137 n-i j*7j 

i. 58; his portrait, i. l.vx; at called “Chcriy Nose” am 

Naples,!. 1770., 294; at St. Dionis “ Cherry Derry ” by Garrick, ii- 

B.ackchurch, L xx-xviu, 2n. ; his 29, 279; compared with his 

plan, for a “ School of ilusic,“ i. brother James, ii. 1400.; as H- 

Ixx; on a private sL^c, i. 850.; brarian to his father, ii. 279; he 

at Shrewsbu^, b xvii, xviii, xx, negotiates the publication of 

p.-ii,xxiii; his “Tours,”i. 1150., “ Evelina,” ii. t6l, 213; Southey 

ii. 3 (ree aUa German tour, ixc.); on his “yrra//;;V<i/”t''knowleJge, 
in Venice, i. loan.; verse by,ad- ii. 1400. 

dressed to his daughter Susan, iL Burney, Charles, an infant son of 

270 n.; his first wife, i. xxvi. Dr. Burney, L .xxxviii, .xci. 

xxxviii, xlv; his works, i. viii, Burney, Charles Rousseau, cousin 

Iv, Ixx, 222, 225 {s^^ also “ Hu- of Frances Burney and hwband 

tory of Music,” “Tours,” &c.); of her sister Hetty, i. Lxxi, .xcu. 

Dr. Burney and the masque of 270., 32, 47; engaged as harp- 

“.-Ufred,” L 2630.; and Maria \ sichord player at Drury Lane 
a^en, i. 142, 278; and the An- | Theatre, i. Ixxii ; his engagement 

cient Concerts, ib 2820.; and with Hetty, i. 99, lot; his roar- 

Dr. Ame, i. .xxv, 220, ii. 300.; riage, b 102; as a musician, b 

and Mr. Barlow’s suit for Fanny, 178, 219, ii. 5, 20, 22, 33, S9>79) 

ii. 50, 63, 69; and Mrs. Cibber, 93, 97, loS, 126, 189 n. u/ra 
b xxiii; and Capt. Cook, b l6on. ; b 59, 105, 124, ii. 92, III, 
and Mr. Crisp, i. xxvi, xliv, li, Iv, 1 ujider Burney, Hetty. 

Ivii, non., I26n., 269; and his \ Burney, Charlotte Ann, Frances 
daughters, i. b, 227; and Diderot, Burney’s sister, i. Ixxv, xci, 2, 4^1 

b 144; and “Evelina” before its 1 42, 61, 64, 102, 131, 1320., 162, 

pubUcationandafter, u. 163, 164, , 206,225,264,^31,142,217.222, 

252, 320 n.; and Mr., afterwards ' 235, 23S, 241, 271 n. : her char- 

Sir, William Hamilton, i. 177, acter, ib 272 n. ; at Chesington, 

17S; and Dr. Johnson, b xli, 2 n., 11.288; likened to “ Comedy ” in 

222, ib 285 n. ; and Garrick, b Reynolds’s picture of Gamck bc- 

xxiv, I, 144; and Goldsmith, i. tween Tragedy and Comedy, b 

226; and Mr. Greville, b xxv, 221; ber husbands, ii. 2730.: 

219, 220 ; and Handel, b xix.xxiv ; Fragments from her Letters and 

Md the King, i.xxii; and “Rule Journal, ib 2720., 277, et sq.; 

Bntaimia, ^1. 2630.; and Lord her marriage and family, ib 273 

Sanduach, b 138,322; and Rous- n.; her pocket book, h. 274 n-i 

seau, L.^ 299 ; and Christopher her puns, ib 283 ; and Vincent 

bmart, i. 133; and the Society of ; Mathias, ii. 2720. 

niusicians, b 151; and Thomson, Burney, Edward Francis, painter, 
n xxiv; andtheThrales, ib 2S3n., cousin of Frances Burney, b xlv, 

pSn., 337n-: on French music, Ixxii, Ixxx, xcii, ib 161; atChesing- 

• “-“T > on likenesses, L on ton, L Iviii; his illustrations to 

Siting parties, iL 138; Mr. Cri^ “ Evelina” and “Cecilia,” ii. 275 

» 143* 'Sat also L xlv, 18, n,,289, 290,29in.; hisportraitsof 
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Carriages, iL 13; the buggey, the 
whiskey, the phaeton, L 273 n. 
Carte, tSc historian, i. Ixxxvi. 

Carter, Mrs. Elii., i. 220 n. 

Cose, Alderman and Miss, of Lj-nn, 
i. 17- 

Catch Club, the, ii. 30 n. 

Catches and glees, ii. 30 n., 191. 
Cater (or Cator), Mr., ii. 259. 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, and 
Gregor)' and Alexis Orloff, ii. 93, 
121 . 

Cavan, Richard, 4th Earl of, i. 270. 
“ Cedlia,” Frances Burney's, i. 
Ixx\', 305 n., iL 275 n. ; early 
opinions on, iL 325; sale and pub- 
lication of, iL 307, 337 n. 

Celestini, Signor, i. 176, 177, 194. 
Cennick, the preacher, and the 
Advent -Hymn, ii. 206 n. 
Cervettos, the two, musicians, L 32, 
iL 217. 

Chamb^, Ephraim, his Cyclo- 
p*db, i. X. Su also Rees. 
Chambers, the Miss, ii. 148 n. 
Chamier, Mr. Anthony, ii. 96, 106, 
rtS, 263. 

Chandos, Duke of, i. 6 n. 

“ Chaos,” Dr. Burney’s, and Bishop 
Thirlwall’s, ii. 2St n, 

Chapone, Mrs., iL 1370., 29S. 

“ Characters, Maxims, and Reflec- 
tions,” Gteville’s, L 26. 

Chra^les Edward Stuart, Prince, 
iL 27 n. ; and the Stranges, ii. 
16 n. ; and Andrew Lumisden, 
ii. 128 n. Su also St. George, 
Cheralier, &c. 

Charles Street (? Covent Garden), 
Hetty’s house in, L 136. 

'* Charlotte Elizabeth ” (Jliss 
Browne), iL 31911. 

Charlotte, Queen, and Frances Bur- 
ney, L bacxii ; and Cornelia 
I^ght, iL 340 n.; JIis. Papen- 
diek's erroneous account of 
Frances Burney at her Court, ii. 
334 n. ; Mrs. Kozzi on, L nS n. ; 
her wardrobe department and its 
officials, iL 3360. 

Chateauneuf, Abbd de, iL 282 n. 


Cheesecakes at Comhill, L 107. 
Chelsea, Lindsey House, L 306. 
Chelsea Assembly, L S;n 
Chesington Phdl, i. Ivi, Ivii, bar. 

Su also Chesington. 

Chesmgton, Surrey, L xxxiii, Int 
I.xxxvi, 44, loi; Frances Burner 
there, i. 125, 322, 32S, iL 
250; the church, L 12611.: Chesiiig' 
ton Hall, described, _L 125, ^da; 
Susan Burney’s visit to, iL 2Wi 
262, 313. Sei also ii. 128, 

162, 163, 2SS, and Crisp, Samuei, 

&C. 

Chester, 3V., M.P. for dloucester, 
ii. iSyn. 

Chesters, the (Tory) party ® 
Gloucester, ii. 1S7. 

Chesterfield, the Earl of, on 
ing, i. 205 : on horse racing, »#•! 
and his heir Mr. Stanhope, ta; 
his “Letters,” i. 314; his p^‘ 
chases of pictures, i. 205 n. : his 
death and will, j. 205, 206 n. 
Chevalier de St George, the, aw 
the Strange family, i. 86 n., u- 
16 n., 260., 290. Sat also StuoJth 
&C. 

Chignons, &c., iL 176 n. 

China, Worcester. Su Porcelain. 
Cholmondeley, the Earls of, >- 
330 n. 

Cholmondeley, Gen. James, <• 

330- 

Cholmondele)’, Mrs,, iL 26S; hei 
praise of “Evelina” before the 
authorship was known, iL 233. 
234, 236, 240, 241; and Dr. 
Johnson, iL 234. 

Cholmondeley, Hon. Robert, u- 

234- 

Christenings, ii. 2S6 n. 

Church, singing at Teignmouth, u 

^ =55- 

Churchill, Charles, L Ixsvi. 

Chute, Molly, and Mr. Crisp, u 

Cibber, Colley, his alterations 0* 
“ King Lear,” L 200 ; and Garrick 
in Bayes, i. 164 n. 

Cibber, Mrs., and Dr. Bumej', ^ 
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Death, punishment of, Goldjmitb 
on, i. 13. 

DebbiegJ or Debieg, Capt., aftcr- 
^i-artls General, and Mrs., i. 53, 
„ SS, 94 n-. 163. 200- 

Dc ChiTorcl, the Baron, iL lJ54rL 
Deerhurst, Lord, ii. 326. Sc^ also 
Coventry*, 6th Earl of. 

Deiden, Baron and Baroness, ii. c6 
59 . 77 t 115. 116. 133. 

Dcbbere, Mr., ii. 195. 

Dclany, Mrs,j i. xxxvii, liij, ii, ixj 

n., iS7n., tSSn., 323^0. 
Uemidoff, Baron de, 0 , 97, loS, 

Den, Mrs,, u. ^ic. 

Deserter, The,” i. 97 and n., ii, 
332 n. 

Devajmes, John, iL 14711. 

Dwaynes, Governor, ii. 147. 

Devil op Two Sticks,” farce by 
Boole, n 570., 161 n., 2650. 
Devonshire, I 260. ^ira/r/Teim- 
mouth, ic, ** 

Devonshire, Georgiana, Duchess of, 
u. I 7 bn-; in the Park, ii. 14S 

*39 

DiMonds, Alexis OrlofTs, ii. 109, 
117. JM; the Duchess of Kin^- 

”on-: Lord Malm«. 
purys, u. 1130. 

„ 2“raey, the first of the 
Burney, L L 

dIWi ^ (the bter 

Diary), u Ixxx, il i25n.,aion • 
unpublished pieces of, i. Ixxviii’ 

261 m, n, 154 n., 2,2 „ , 

2330., 2920. ' • 

Bar- 
ney s (otherwise the Early Diarv) 

Dickenson, .Miss, u. 

Diderot, .M., and Br. Burney i 
123, 144: his daughter^ 

. Bi? ‘reason mu^ ,3.’ ^ 
Didon^ Metastasio’s, iL 8'> 86- 
Gabnelh m, in 89, too 
n'n^ “‘1 Bopf. i- 146. 
DiUingham, 5 nss. Su Ord, Mrs. 


“ Disdple 1 Icnte ” (.Moravian), Zi* 
zendorf’s, at Cbelsca, i- 39 ^ 2 - 
D'Draeli, Benjamin, Mine,’ D'.M; 
hUy’s prais<f of his *‘ConUn^ 
ncming,”^ L bcxvii. 

DL>.'ipation, ihc wu iJ, i. 7. 3 ^ 

“Doctor Last, To, ’’verse by Fancy 

Burney, L 57, 60. 

“Dr. Last in His Chariol,’’_ 
by BickcrslalTc and Foote, L Oo. 
Doctors’ Club. .SVe I’hysidans. 
Doctors put on the stage by fc'-.ti 
*• 37 n. . - ,,0 

Dodd, Dr., his executionyi. nca 
Dogs, .Mr. RUhtun’s, i- 233' '3^ 
249 - 

Dolls, wax, i. 143- 
Domcnica, Signor, ii. 1452- 
Dorset, Duke of, i. 14S. , 

Dorset, Lord, andSiriloiaceMnn^, 
their match at cricket, ii- .Ff . 
Drapery, French and Ecghin. 

I41. Sire ahe Dress. _ 
Drawing-room, and dining"”* ’ 
parlour, ore, ii, 1561}- , - 

Dress, i, Ixxxui, Ixxxvi, 

146, 169, 17s, 176. 

319, 341 n.; Baisanli 
i. 191 n.; in the country, 
furbelows, or falbalas, i- *3r ; 
hair-clubs (queues), i- .2971 S ^ 
worms and shining flies ”'2? 
the hair, L 291; mignonette, ; 
i. 201; in Paris, ; 

riding-habits and riding".s“^ 
131 and ru; ruffles and 't 

202 n. ; women’s “ coat 
“ petticoat,” i. 24S. 
Dressing-rooms, i. Ixxxv. 
DressmMters, &c., i- iSy. 

“ Drink to me only,” Ben Jonso 
iL 299. ; 

Drinking habits, in .c. 

Drinking healths, &C., ii- i 34 i a 

See also Wine, S:c. 

Droitwich, ii. 20S. 

Drummond, Mr., ii- 254 2- 
Drury Lane Theatre, -Mpe 
Burney’s posts there, *•, 

C R. Bu^^- plays 
chord there, n Ixxii; Crisp P 
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Felton, Rev. Wllmm, Dr. Hayes; 

and Dj. Rumey, i- x.'t, son. 
Fennignacs, the, Garrich connected 
- with them, i. 117 n. • 

Fetrais, Lord de, i. atSn. , 

Ferre, Mme.' de, in 224, 225. • 

Ffoulltes, Mrs. Edmund, i. hjciii, I 
in 17 n.; her portraits, die., of | 
the Stranges, i. 2S3 m : 

Fielding, Henry, Franr^ss Bumews 1 
' acrjuaintance with his works, h , 
Ixavii; his novels. Dr. Rumey ' 
on, in 230; his “Tom Thumb • 
the Great” played privately at ' 
Worcester, ii. 172, ’ ■ 

iera in Mascherata, the, ii. 45. ' 

ischer, J. C, his concerts, i. 202, 

20 $, 

isher-folk at Teigntuomh, i. 212, 
244 n., 246, 24S. 
iizgerald, Keene, n. 144, 145. 
itzgerald Miss, n I49, in 144, 146, 
232* 

iizgerald, Mr. and Mrs., of Cook- 
ham, n 149, 1 7$, in 301, 305, 
306. 

iizwilliam, Gen,, i. 260. 

' Flash ” — “ the jiask of the thing,"’ 
ii. 306. 

ieet marriages. Sit Marriage Act., 
leet Street, wax-work in, n 142. 
lirtation, n 105. 

lora, “a character” for Mrs. 

Garric',r, n 122 and tn 
dowers, artificial, i. 157 tn 
‘ Fograms,” or “fogmms,” old, n 
nrvi, xxxvii, ii. 135. 

'olkcs family, n 247, 260; and the 
Bettensons, n 190; and Sir Wm. 
Browne, n 1S5D. 

r'olkes, Martin, P.R.S., &c., i. 
113 tn, 14S; his actress wife. i. 
Ii4n.; sale of his books, &c., i. 
115m; and Stukeley, i. 1140, 
Folkes, Martin, the second, n 
113 "- 

Folkes, William, and Lynn, i. 
113m 

Fontlull, pictures at, in 323 n. 

Foote, Samuel, his fiixce, “The 
Det^ on Two Sticks,” n 57 m, 


161 n., 2650-: and Garrick, ii. 
nSoin; and Dr. Johnson, ii. 
2iion.; his “Piety in Pattens,” 
in 279, aSoif. 

Foppington, Lord, in “The Re- 
lapse, ric., is. 277 m 
Fops and their verses, i. 103 tn Sti 
also luidir Maccaronics, tkc. 
Forbes, Mrs., and the MisSes, i. 

Ford, Miss (Mrs, ■d\ ilkinson), 
d.aughtcr of Mrs. Colman, i. 
14S, 212, 265. 

Fordyce, Dr., i. 1S9; 1 ;,^ “Ser- 
mons to Young Women,” h 142- 
Fordyce, Ladjr Margaret, i. 14S. 
Forster, Dr. , n 1 39 m 
Fortune, i. 27. 

Fortune-telling by gypsies, Ii- 263. 
Foss, Edward, ii. tagn. 

Fothergill, Dr. John, i. 265. 
Foundling Hospital, the, and Dr. 

Burney, i. Ixx. 

Fox, C J., i. lySm, aSSn. 

France, declaration of war by, 

H. 255 n. : state of, n Ivi, ii. 261; 
wax with, 1779, ti. 262, 263. 
France and Italy, .Arthur Voung’s 
Tours in, i. 150 n. 

Francis, Charlotte, afterwards Mrx 
Barrett, in 273 m 

Francis, Mrs., Charlotte Anne Bur- 
ney, U’hiih also see, ii. 31S- 
Frands, Clement, h xdj, in 273 n. 
Francis, Marianne, ii. 273 n. 
Ftancklin, Dr. Thomas, in 296 in, 

30- . .. 

Franked letters, 1. lilt, 97. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, in Paris, 
ii. 130. 

Frasi, Signora Giulia, i. xtiv, xxv. 
Frederick the Great andDeGuignes, 
ii. 114 m ^ 

French language, Frances Burney s 
proficiency in the, i. 102,151,15— 
French Revolution, it. 5°^ °- 
Friendship, Pope on, i. 146- 
Frieri, .Mr., in 315. 

! Fright, effects of, i. 315 n. 
Frivolcte(?), ii. 169. 

Frodsham, Mrs., i. 2290. 
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George III.', his Band of Music and 
Dr. Burney, in 333 n. ; his Civil 
List, u. 343 n. ; Garrick’s per- 
formance before, in 156; his 
German servants, in 335 n. ; and I 
James Hutton the Moravian, i. !’ 
309; and Omai the Otaheitan, i. | 
333, in 131; and his sub-precep- 1 
tor, n 52 m; on Chesterfield’s , 
Letters, n 314. 

German Tour, Dr. Burney’s, n 185, 
1S6, 199, 204, 214. 

Germany, temp, the Seven Years’ 
War, h 304. 

Germs, theory of, in a farce by 
^ Foote, h 57 m 

.Giardini, Felice, violin player, n 
116, 223, 292, 302 n., ii. 9n., 
217, 248. 

Gibbs, Mr., aftenvards Sir Vicary, 

i. 250 m 

Gibbs, Mr. J. W. M , his edition 
of Goldsmith’s Works, n 226 n., 

ii. 173 n., 2S0 n. 

Gifiard, of Goodman's Fields The- 
atre, and Garrick, n xri, 164 n. 
Gififardi^e. See Guifiardiere. 

Gillies, Dr., in 305. 

Gilpin, Bernard, n 133 m 
Glasse, Mrs., her “ .Ml of Cookery,.” 
i. 245 n. 

Glasses, writing names on, a game, 

i. S5. 

Gloucester, a ball at, in 1S7; the 
Booth-Hall, in 1S9; Frances 
Burney's visit to, ii. 179 et sea. ; 
the Cathedral, or College, ii. 188, 
196; Corse Common, or Gorsc 
Lawn, in 19S; Mrs. Delany at, 

ii. tSS m ; elections at, ii. 1S7 n. ; 
political parties there, ii. 187; 
a review on the Town Ham, 
ii. 1S6 n.; St. Mary’s Street, 
ii. 182 m; the Three Choirs 
meetings, in 189 m 

Gloucestershire militia, ii. 1S2, 
1S6. 

Glover’s “Boadicea,” ii. 331. 

Gloves, ii. 303, 30S, 312. 

Glow-worms worn in the hair in , 
Spain, L 291, 297. 


I '“Golden Kppin,” burlesque, S. 
j 206 n. 

j Goldsmith, Oliver, Frances Burney 
and, i, Ixxvi, 97; his attacks upon 
“sentimental comedy,” in 2S0 n. ; 
his “Deserted Village,” confused 
with “The Deserter,” i. 97, ii- 
332; his projected Dictionary of 
.■Vrts and Sciences, i. 226; a letter 
of, n 226; his “Little Comedy,” 

i. 206 n. ; production of his “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” n aij. ii. 
2S0 n. ; Fanny Burney’s criticism 
ofhis“WicarofWake^’ld,”n 13- 
14 n.; and Garrick, i. 226; and 
Ralph Griffiths, n 12 m ; and the 
Rev. Mr. Peimeck, ii. 9 n, ; and 
Dr. Wh'iston, n 13 m ; on the Mar- 
riage Act, 1753, ^ 
punishment of death, L 13; 
Gibbs’s edition of Ids works, h 
226n., i'n I73in, 2Son. 

Goodman’s Fields Theatre, Gamck 
there,!. a\i, 1640., l86n. 

Gossip of a country town, i. IS- . 
Gough, Mrs. (?), = Gast, Mrs., n 
Ixiii. 

“Governor, the,” = Mama (the se- 
cond Mrs. Burney), i. 132- 
Grafton, Mr., assumed naine of 
Faimy Barney while n^otiating 
the publication of “Evelina, 

ii. 213. 

Graham, Mrs., actress, afterwar^ 
Mrs. Yates, iL 330. See also 
Yates, Mrs. 

Grand-Daddy = Mr. Crisp, i- 45- 
Granville, Mary. See Delany, Mrs. 
Gray, Sir James, i. 121. 

Gray, the poet, and Lord Sandwich, 

ii. 125 n. : his death, i. 134- 
Greaves, Sam. See Sam Greaves. 
Greeks and Romans, L 37, 3®- 
Green, Mr., painter, b 231, 234-. 
Green, Amos, and Benjamm, 
painters, and other painters 
named Green, i. 239 and n. 

Green room, Dru^ Lane Theatre, 
hung with red, L 211. 

Greenwich and London, coach be- 
tween, L xxviiL 
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'•Crcennich Traveller,” Sam CrKp, 
ihc. S.\' Cri'!', Saia. 

MtN, Ur. I!iiine)'v vistcr, 
i. Ixviv, Kiv, \ciif tSn. 

CtcyofV', .Mi.i, aficra-inU 
ArchiliaM Alison, i. liv. 

Grcvilic, ClUs-, the U/.iri.f, i- 250. 
(ircsille, Kull-e. i. xvxvii, U\i. 25, 
26, 50 n., 47, 65. J7J, li. ttSsn-- 
2S7; Ills “C'l'.araclctJ, .Ma.vini';." 
vVc., i. 26. 121, >22; and Ur. 
llurnej', i. !>'. 220; and Mr. 
CrUp. i. Is', li 327. 

CrcvilK-,.^ Ml-.. France., Frances 
liatnej’ V "(xiniolher, i. xvviv, 20. 

30 n., 52. Xjn., 220 n., li. >37. 

2550.: her diURhtcr. nr Cte«e. 
Lady; “Camilla ' (Uresdle s), a 
character nf her, i. 122 and n.; 
her “<'>iJe to InditTercncc," i. 26: 
her novel, i, vxiix. 

Gn'iTardictc, .Mute., i. 13O. 137, 143. 
uliif Guifiardicre. 

Grifnth, kichard and Mr-., their 
“Hentyand F'rancei," i. 9, 11. 
Gri/hths, Mr. and .Mr.'., of the 
“MonthI) Ke'-iciv,” i. 12 n. 
Grimilon, third Viscount, i. 2tS. 
"Gwh, Mil... Uumey's pretty nag," 
i, San., 2790. 

"Guardian .iVoKel'," song. ti. 206. 
Guifiardierc, Kcv. Ch^ de, 1. 
142 n., ii. 217 n. 

Guigner, or Guisne.', Count de, ii. 

1140., 121, >23. 

Guimard, .Mile,, dancer, ii, 590, 
Gunning, JIaria. Sir Coventry, 
Countess of. 

Gunning, Sir R., i. 155 n. 

Gunnings, the, i. 2130. 

Gunpoivdcr I'lot day, performances 
of “Tamerlane” on, i. 31 n. 
Camey, his ’‘Flying Pen, ii. 159. 

‘ Gypsies and fortune telling, ii. 
'z6'^ 

Habits, bad, Dr. Johnson on, ii. 

,l5-<n. 

Hair-clubs (queues), i. 29S, u. 31+ 
Hair ornaments, gloivwomis as, i. 
2gl. 


I llair.drc.sing, i, Itxxvi, ii. >46 and 
j n,, 209, 2 >9. 221. asS, .'/g. 

[ n.ilc. Lady, it. iS.|n,, 217, 32J; 
I and ‘‘tivelinj,” ii. 130, 223-227, 
2 ->;. 

Halc', the Mixics, ii. 2i(. 

Hales, Sir Thom.is I’yni, ii. iSgn. 
j Halhcd, .Sheridan's friend, i. 209 n, 

' Hall, Mix', ii. 2r/,. 

Hanihlelon, .Mrs. See Hamilton, 
1 .Mr'. (.Mi'S). 

■ Ilaniillon, fTiristopher, /, hi. 

. Hamilton, Duke of. i. 155 n. 

' Hamilton, Lady, n/e harloiv, i. 
> 77 * 

Hamilton, Lady, ii/e Emma Han, 
1. 177 n. 

Hamilton, Mary, niece of Sir 
William, i. 13 1 n. 

Hamilton, Mr., afieriiards Sir 
William, i. 177, 179. 

Hamilton, .Mrs. (.Misa). of Chesing- 
ton, 1. Ivii, hi, Ixii, 31, 125, 322, 
ii. 294. 

H.amilion (Sir William) collection 
in the Urilish .Museum, i. >770. 

Hampstead, i. >04 ; the Long Koom 
at, i. Itx. 

Hampton, Mr. Crisp at, t. 1250.', 

. Garrick at, i. 1 17 n, 

Hampton, Lord, (I’ackington), it'. 
200 n. 

Honhury. .Mr., L 148. 

Handel, i. 156; his ''bearishness," 
i. XX, XXV ; and Dr. Burney, i 
xix, XXIV ; at Chester, i. xix; at 
, Mrs. Cibber's, i. x-Mv; and .Sig- 

; nora Cuzioni, i x.x; his ‘‘.Mcs- 

' siah,” i. xix; his performances at 
I the Haymarket Opem House, i. 

( .3290. ; and ‘‘singing at sight,’" 

i. xix. 

Handel Commemoration, 1784, i. 

15 1 D. 

1 “Handsome Housemaid, The." See 
i “Piety in Pattens.” 

' Hanwood, Great, Shropshire, and 
the Burney family, b xvi. 

Happiness, no real, i. 16. 

Harley, 1Tioma.<, I-ord Mayor, i 
288 D, ; and his w ig, L 58 and n. 
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Harlej’s, the, ii. 1S3 n. 

“Hannjny” of married people, iL 
119. 

Harpsichord, the, ii. 30011., 30S, 
312, {Jie alsj Burney, Charles ; 
Rousseau, and Burney, Hetty, as I 
players); the improvements of, I 
which led to the pianoforte, i. Iv. ' 
Harrington, Lady, li. loS, 12a I 
Harris, Miss Bridget, of Worcester, j 
ii. 165. : 

Harris, Mrs. Eliraheth, in 57, S3; 
and her son, the 6rst Lord Mal- 
mesbury, ii. 57 m ; her letters, ii. 

57 n. 

Harris, James, of Salisbury, n 216; 
ii. 57, 60, 97, 99, 107, 113, 120, 

1520., 217, 2S7. 

Harris, Miss Louisa, in 57, 6~, 
I23n., 217. 

Hamson, Commodore, and iliss, in 
aS- 

Harrop, Miss (singer), compared 
with Mrs. Sheridan (Miss Linlev), 
n 2ion. 

Hart, Emma, Lady Hamilton, i. 

1770. 

Hartlebtuy, a school at, in 20S. 
Hartley, Mr., .M.P., in 29S. 

Hash, or hachis, a, in cookery, i. 
244 and m 

Hasse, composer, ii. 7 m 
Hastings, Warren, and Clement 
Francis, ii. 273 m ; the Hastings 
trial, ii. 274 n. 

Hats, ladies*, i, 162, 

Hatton, Betty, n 4S, 50 m 
Hatton, John, footman, his mar- 
riage, n 48. 

Hawaii Sa Otaheite, also Owyhee. 
Hawkesworth, Dr. , i. 47, 66 m, 1 16, 
*3-1 I 75 i 207, 215; his account of 
himself, i. 273; his “Adventurer,” 
i 47; at Bromley, Kent, n 480. ; ' 
his edition of Cook’s Voyages, and 
the attacks on it, n 66 n., 139, 

1400., 264, 272; and Sir John 
Hawkins, i. 480.,; and lames 
Hutton, i 304 n. ; and his' wife, 
i 198, 264, 2720.; his death, 

*- 273 - 


Hawkins, Cmsar, his daughter Lady 
Packington, ii 201. 

Hawkins, Mir John, n Ixviii, 191 n., 
2tlm; his “History of Music" 
and Burney’s, rivalry between, i 
Ixviii, ii.29n., 15111.; catch on the 
same, ii , ; and the .Academy of 
-Ancient Jfusic, ii. 282 n. ; and 
the Burneys, i. 55 n. ; and Dr. 
Hawkesworth, i. 48 n. ; and Dr. 
Johnson, i. 480., 200 n.; and 
‘‘King Lear,” L 199 n.; and his 
wife, i. 191 n. 

Hawkins, Miss Lajtitia L Ixviii, 
Ixix, lixvii, 191 n., 19911., 2H n.; 
U- 3o6n., 3160.; and Frances 
Burney, i. Ixviii ; on the Garricks, 
i. liyn., ii8n., in aygn.; on 
Dr. Johnson, i. ii7n.,ii. 27911.; 
the Hawkins family and the Bur- 
neys, L S 5 n.; her “Reminiscen- 
ces” and novels, i. IxLx. 

Hawkins, Mrs,, = .Ann Barney, 
which see. 

“Hay,” “Haye,” ‘'Hayes,” or 
“ Heys,” dancing the, ii. 194 
n-, 197. 

Haydn, his arrival in England, i- 

XV, ii. 334c. 

Hayes, Mr., of the Pantheon, U. 
146. 

Hayes, Mr., 3 reputed son of Sir R. 
Walpole, i. 67; his coins, ib . ; left 
his library to Dr. Burney, and his 
house to (Admiral) James Burney, 
i. 125 n. See also i. 124, I 49 j 
333 - 

Hayes, Dr. AVilliam, i. .xx, ^6, 60, 
156 n. 

Haymarket, Signor Baretti kills a 
man there, i. 25 n., 206 tu 

Haymarket, King’s Theatre there. 
See King’s Theatre, also Opera. 

Haymarket Theatre, Foote’s Pup- 
pet Show there, in aSom; Hen- 
derson in. the ‘* Merchant of Ven- 
ice ” there, in 277, 2S0 n. 

Hayward, Air. .Abraham, on Mrs. 
Piozzi, K. 2S5 m 

Hayward, Mary, aftcnvaids Lady 
Hales, which see. 
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Inib., Loniion, i. 10711. _ ( 

Invo-sion paiiii;, 1779 i - 03 - ' 

“ IrWi NVTJov.'.” G.urickN, j. <>9. I 
Irish women, Mr. Twiis on, i. 302 n. I 
lulun friend's of Ur. linrrioy, 5 . 

‘ 35 - , , . 

Italian Iangu3i>e, the, 1. 

Italy, u>e of the knife in, 1. 25 n. 

jA.itES's I’owtlers, i. 275. I 

Jaiiiej Street, Huckingham Gate, ; 
James Burney's house tlicre, i. 
1250. 

Janson, printer and chorus .‘■inger, '• 
and Handel, i. xix. 

“Jealous ^Vi^e,’' Colman and f'lar- 1 
ricU'.s, i. 219 n. ■ 

Jebb, Dr. Riclutd, in 215, 325. ! 

jenner. Rev, Charle.', author of 
'/ “The RIacid Man,'* i. 321 n. 
Jermnghain, Edward, in 3100.; 
hh. poem, “The Deserter,'’ ii. ■ 
333 - 

Jcminghani, II. E. II., .'l.R., li. 

333 u- i 

Jemingham, Sir Willbin, ii. 319. 
Johnson, or Johnston, Dr., of Wor- 
cester, ii. 14$ n., 165. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, i. .\.\x\i, 229; 
Erances Burney's hrs‘ sigiit of, ii. 
153; in company, in 155; in 
conversation, ii. 155, too; hns 
“cons-ulsions," ii. 153, 1540., 
2S2; his Dictionary, 11. lOO; hi' 
dress, ii. 133, aSy; hi, fir-t 
opinions of “Evelina,” li. 233, ' 
246, 250, 252, 253, 337 n. ; Fuseli I 
on, ii. 15411.; bis liandw tiling, i. 1 
296; a tuft of his heanhbrooiu 
procured for Mr. Bewicy by Dr. 1 
Burney, i. 176: his “Irene” or. 
the stage, i. sliii; he lectures Mrs. i 
Thrale on truthfulness, ii. 334 n. ; } 
letter of, i. 1760., in 1520., | 
253: as “Lantiphancs,” in 152; | 
at Oxford in X7S4, ii. 153: paio- 
dies by, ii. 257 : Mrs. Riorzi’s 
Anecdotes of, ii. 2S5 n. ; his por- 
trait by ReiTiolds, n Ii6n. ; his 
'“Rasselas,’'^ i. 16; Reynolds on, 

'li. 154 tu ; he rebukes Mrs. 


Thrale, ii. 146; Tom Tj'crs’ de- 
scription of, ii. tSjn. ; liLs visits 
to Dr. Burney, 1. Ixxiviii, ii. 
28511; his v'lslt with Dr. Burney 
to Winchester, ii. 28411., 280; 
his wig, ii. 153, 287; on bach's- 
concert,, ii. 155, 287; on bad 
habits, ii. I54n. : on blasting 
with praise and praising with cen- 
sure, ii. 1460.; on Dr. Burney, 
and his Touts, i. viii, 222; on 
Canadian and Scoteh scenery, i. 
284 n. : on the cxccmioii of Dr. 
Dtxld, ii. 2COIU; oti F.»jte and 
Gairick, ii. 28oti. ; on Cariicl:, 
ii. 157. 138, 160, 2S2: and Grub 
Street, iL 304 n. ; on the riy.il 
Histories of Music (by Hawkins 
and Bunicy). ii. 151 n. ; anti the 
ladle's, ii. 2S6; on music, i'u 1551 
2S2: on .Shebbearc anil the pillory, 

i. 2S5 11. ; and the Burneys, i. 2 . 
u6n., li. 284 D.; and Fanny 
Burney, ii. 256, 239, 268, 

iui j/ra Burney, Frances); 

and .Susan jBunicy, ir. 256, 259_; 
hail “no piiision for clean linen," 

ii. 2S7 lu ; and Sir 1 *. J. Clerke, 
ii. l4Sn.; and Garrick, i. II7D., 
ii. 30, 27211., 279 n.; and Gold- 
smith, i. 226: and Sir John 
Hawkins, i. 4S11. ; and Mrs. 
Montage, ii. 156; and Mrs- 
Rapendiek, ii. 337 n. ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Raradise, ii. 31711.: 
and G. L. Scott, i. 162 n.; and 
the “sparring” ladies, ii. 313 m; 
and Christopher Smart, i. 133 P;. 
ii. 2S7 n. ; and the Thrales, ii. 
250, 256, 285 n. : and .Mary 
WelchlMrs. NoUekens), ii. idS^l- ’ 
and the blind widow Mrs. wil- 
liams, ii. 253. See also i. 2S6, 
ii. S, 79 n. 

Jones, Miss, ii. 149 n. 

Jones, Mr. , W'elsh harper, ii. 5S. ^ 

Jonson, Ben, his “.-Vlcheni'ist,” 
Garrick as Abel Drugger in, L 
264, 265; his “Drink to me 
only, ” i'u 29S. 

Journal, Frances Burney’s, i. 1, 5, 
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Burford, L Ixii; his pictures, i. 
bdiL 

Leoni, it non. 

Lesley (or Lister), Mrs., = Barsanti, 
Miss, i. 211 n. 

Leslie, Jane Elizabeth, Countess of 
Rothes, ii. 306. 

Lester, or Lister, Mrs., = Miss Bar- 
santi, i. 191 n. 

Letter-boxes at newspaper offices, L 
xxix. 

Letters, postage of Su Postal ser. ' 
vice. Postmarks, &c. 

Lettice, Rev. John, L 151, 1550. i 

Lever, Sir Asliton, his museum, ii. 
24S. 

I.ewis, Dr., i. lii. 

Lewis, George, = Geo. Lewis Scott, 
i. 52 n. 

“ Lexiphanes,” = Dr. Johnson, ii. • 
152; .■Vrchibald Campbell's book 
so called, id. 

Libraries, circulating, ii. 214. 

Lidderdale, .Mrs. and Miss, of Lynn, 
i. 148, u. 71, 132. 

Life, lines on, by Mrs. Barbauld, L 
299 n. 

Likenesses, Dr. Burney on, L 51. 

IMliputian the fiaymarket 

Theatre, ii. 278. 

landsay. Lady .Anne, i. 14S, ii. 18. 

Lindsay, Lady .Margaret, ii. 19 n. 

Lindsej* House, Chelsea, i. 306. 

Linley, Dr., i. 20S. ' | 

Linley, Elim, singer, afterwards I 
Mrs, Sheridan, j, 60 n., I20n., I 
208, ^ ii. 10, 37 ; her family, > 
6tc., L 20S, 210 n. ; her runaway * 
marriage, L 209, 216; her mar- ! 
tied life, i. 209 n.; her retire-*' 
mcnt,ii. 3^n.;3ndMissHarrop, ' 
L 2lon. ; in .Susan Burney’s un- , 
published journal, i. 2ion. 

Linlej', Mary, = Mrs. Tickell, i. ; 
2ion. 

“Lions" (in “sodetj”), in yn. 
.93°- ’ , 

Lister, ilr. (?), Jcnnj* Barsanti*s 
first husband, i. 211 n. j 

literature, eighteenth century, close I 
of the Queen .Anne period, L bod ; | 


passion for the “elegant” in, L 
Lvix; Frances Burneys acquaint- 
ance with literature, i. Lxxvi, 
Ixxvii. Se^ a'so Novels, S^le, ic. 

“ Literature, an aby-ss of,” in 31 1. 

“ Llangollen, the ladies of,”i. 1320. 

Lloyd, Mrs. (Mary Moser), ii. 315 n. 

Lluelljn, Rev. George, i...wii. 

“Lo! He comes,” hymn, its tune 
taken from an opera (?), ii. 206 n. 

Lock family, of Xorbury Park, ii- 
270 n. 

Locke, John, i. 155. 

Lockwood, Miss, i. 231. 

London, in 1767, i. 104 n.; inns of, 

i. toy n. ; Lord Mayor and .Alder- 
men of, their wigs, L 58 and n. ; 
mile-stones round. L xtdx; “the 
smoak of,” i. 65. Sm also names 
of Streets, Q-r. 

Long, Dudley, M.P., ii. 146. 

Longitude, discussions on the, i. 
Il4n. 

Longleat, ii. 3230. 

“Look Out,” or (3abin, the, at 
Lyrm, L to, 12. 

Lott, Dr. Midiael, ii. 297. 

Louis.XIA*. and William III. , i.31?- 

Love, L to; “love alTairs” i° 
Naples, L 294, 303; love and 
flirtation, i. 105 ; love letters, Mr. 
Barlow’s, addressed to Fanny 
Burney (see also under Barlow, 
Ac.), li. 49. 

“ Love, The Dictionary of,” i. 3°°- 

Lowndes, Thomas, publisher, and 
the publication of “ Evelina,” ii. 
163, 213, 223, 2380., 239. ^ 

Lumisden, .Andrew, i, 86 n., 1380., 

ii. 1411., 26 n.; and the Stuart 
Princes, iL 12811. 

Lumisdens, the, ii. 26 n. 

Lastring, or lute-string, ii. 173 °- 

Lyenrgus, i. 22. 

“ Lydia, or Filial Piety,” Dr. Sheb- 
beare’s novel, i. 288. 

Lynn, Norfolk, i. tor, lSt> -/d 
317; the .Allens at, i. xliv, 2, 3, 
17, 42, 136; the Assembly at, i- 
23, toS; Sir Wm. Browne at, L 
1S5 n. ; Dr. Burney at, 1. 3, 9i 
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47n. ; Frances Burney at, i. xxxix, ' 
g, 2 j,6i,SS, 100; the Burneys at, ! 

L xliv, 3, 10, 21 B., 42, 44, 47 n*. 

64, 231 ; in the fielis near, i, 23; 
Mr. Robinson of, i. 6 n St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, and Dr. Burney 
organist there, i. 9, 16; atvedding 
at, L 16; the Turners of, i. 47; 
Arthur Young at, i. 6 n. ; svorthies 
and people of, i. xl, 19 n., 106 n., 
Iign., ii. 14, 71, 1320. 

Lyons and Paris cloatw, i. 141. 1 

Lyttelton, George, first Lord, ib 87, | 
Lyttelton^ Thomas, second Lord I 
(the so-called “wicked Lord"), i 
and his Lady, ii. 8S. 

Macartxev, James, i. 25 n. 
Macartney, Lord, L 220 n. 

Macartney, Miss, i. 25 n. See also 
Greville, Mrs, 

Macaulay, on Frances Burney, L 
Ixxvi; his error as to the price 
paid for “ Cecilia,” ii. 307 n. ; on | 
Mr. Crisp, i. xlii, lix, ii. 329. I 
hlacbume)-, James, father of Dr. I 
Burney, i. xvb See also Burney, | 
James. 

Wacbume)', James, of Great Ifan- ' 
wood. Dr. Burney's grandfather, 
i. xyi. 

Maccaroniej, S/aearaoiu, Beaux, 
Fops, &.C., i. 68 n., 157 and n., 
I77i 225, ii. 105, i^, 2t9n. 
Macdonald, Sir James, i. xlviii. 
Mackeniie, Mr., b 32. 

Mackintosh, Mr., b 84. 

Macklin, Charles, actor, his quarrel 
with Garrick, b 164 n. 

“ Mad Song, the,” at Yauxhall, ib 
149- 

Madness, ii. 23. 

Madras, death of Lord Pigot, the 
Governor of, i. 89 n. 

“Madras, Letters from,” and the ■ 
author, ii. 2740. 

Magellan, Mr., ib 241. 

“ Jlaggy latudcr,” i. 95. 

Maids, old, b 28; six, b 315. 
Mailing, Mr. and Mrs. StO Maling. 
Malnstone, Miss, b non. 1 


Maintenon, Madame de, Letters of, 

i. 31- 

Maitland, Dr. Charles, ii. 2/411, 

Malchair, musician, i. 59. 

ilaling, Mr. and Mrs., i, u6. 

Mallet, David, his “ Masque of 
Alfred,” and “ Rule Britannia,”' 
b 263 n. 

Malmesbury, thefirst Lord, i.2l6n., 

ii. 1130.; Family Letters of, ii, 
57 n. See also Harris, Mrs. Fliza- 
beth. 

Man, “ the villanous Yahoo called,*' 
Mr. Crisfj on, ii. 53. 

Man and wife, i. 122. 

Mancer, Mrs., b xcii, 71. 

Manchester fabric dresses, ib 167. 

Mankind, i. 37. 

Mann, Sir Horace, the Younger, in 
Kent, ib 324. 

Manners, of the time, ii. 205. See 
also under vanons sfeesal heatl- 
hsgs, such as Etiquette, “ Romp- 
ing,” Yisiting, Ac. 

Mansfield, Lord, and the Adeipbi 
Buildings, b I75 n. 

Manucci, Count, ii. 250, 259. 

Manascripts, Frances Burney’s, &c. 
See .MSS. 

Alanzoli, ii. 95. 

March, Lord, i. 220, 313, ii. to6, 
120. 

“Marianne,” Marivaux’s, b 36. 

Marivaux anil Richardson, i. 36. 

Marriage ceremony, on the, i. 49. 

Marriage, “harmony” and, ii. 119; 
views on, ii. 73, 75, 78 and n. j 
young women and, ib 79 n. 

Marrb^e Act, 1753, Gold^ilb, Ac., 
on, i. 289 n.; Shebbeare’s novel, 
on, b 2S8. 

.Marsili, Dr., i. 206. 

Mortinelli, Signor, i. 13s, 314, 

Martini, Padre, b 124; his History 
of Music, b 124 n. ; his library, ii . ; 
and Dr. Burney, si. 

Marybone Gardens, b 222. 

Maskelyne, Dr. Nevil, ib 2740, 

Mason, the poet, b 116, J 2 J; and 
Ame, b 191 n. ; and Coiman, i. 
191 n. ; his “Elfrida,”i. jgt ; and 
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Gairick, L 191 n. ; acd Lord 
Sandwich, ii. laj ru ; and Wol- 
pole^i-igin. 

Jlisquerade, at a, i. 70. 
ilasquerade at the Panthron, 17S0, 
iL aSg. 

Masquerades, i. 295, u. 25. 
“Massjngham, the Philosopher of,’’ 
= \V. Bewlej-, i. 19 a. 

Mathews, singer, L 59. 

Mathias, Gabriel, iL 309 n., 312 n. 
Mathias, James, ii. 306. 

Mathias, Miss, iL 306, 30S, 309, 
310. 311. 

Mathias, T. J., author of “The 
Pursuits of Literature,” iL 309 n. 
Mathias, \'inceQt, sen., L 149, ii. 
30911. 

Mathias, Vincent, Jun., iL 27211., 
302, 3 c6, 30S, 307, 310. 31 1, 
3'2n. 

Mauttnoaj", and jetting married, i. 

“Matrimony! O rare,” i. 99. 
Mattcis, ‘‘Iiitle’'[Xicola], musician, 
L xa. 

Matthews, Capl., and Miss Linley, 
L 209 n. 

Mattocks, Mr., iL 251. 

Maty, Dr< Matthew, iu 2 n. 

Maty, Dr. Paul, iL 2, la 
ilay^iay, dance of milk. maids on, 
iL 14.5 n. 

Manana, song by, iL 295. 

Mead, Dr., L 18511. 

Meeke, Mrs., i. 14S. Su also Allen, 
Bes^-. 

“Melidorus'’ addresses verse to 
Fanny Burney, L 23. 

Meltille, Gen., iL 17, 21. 
ilelville. Lord, L 92 n. 

‘•Memoirs of Dr. Burney,” Mine. 

D’.Arblay’s, L iL 1«, iL 2S5 n. 
Men and -women, L 279, 2S0, 2S2. 
Men, superior, L 66. 
ilerlin, John Joseph, harpsifchord 
maker, &c., iL 10, 20, 58, 146, 
242 2^, 300. 
hlcrsh, at, L 59- 

Merton, Surrey, the Crisps there, L 
miii. 


Metastasio, his “Didone,” 2. 82, 
So, Sg, ICO. 

Mahodtsts, Dr. Priestley and the, 
L 3050. • 

Micklehain, Susan Bumey (Mrs- 
Philips), at. iL 27011. 

Middleton's Cicero, i. 135. 

Miers, Capn, ii. 1^. 

Mignonette lace edgings, Ac., L 20I. 
Milands, the, L 199. 

I Mile-stones near London, L xiisa 
, Miliria, Gloucestershire, iL 1S2, 
i 1S6. 

Miller, singer, L 59. 
j Miller, Miss, actress, aim the Rew 
' Mr. Penncck, iL 2. 

Milles, Jeremiah, Dean of Exct-ir, t. 
^=44, 453, 254. 

-Milles, Jeremtah, jun., u 25311. 

! Milles, Sirs, and Miss, B. 325. 

1 Milles, Richard, L 25311. 

Milles, Thomas, L 244, -S^ 

255n., 255, 25S, aoa _ ’ 

. MUlico, Signor, singer, 1. iP4'*v/> 
212, 215, 21S, iL 82. 

Mills, Mii i. 263. 

: Milne, Miss, L 72. 
j Milton, harpsichord tuner, L l~— 

1 Mingotu, Signora, ii. 95, 9^> 
Miuide, the Misses, their novels. 1- 


Mmuci a la coitr, a, on the stagCj n 

S7. 

.Miss in Her Teens,” amateur per- 
formance of, i. 85. 

Moliere and ilr. Crisp. L Ihc, toja, 

2 Son.;iL 53; Foote’s adaptaDou 

of the ‘‘Mulade Imaginaire,' t. 
64 n. 

MoUeau. iL gn. . n •• 

Moncreif, John, his “.Appius, n- 

3^- 

Money-hunting, Lr. making money, 

Mr. Crisp on, iL 143- 
Monk, General, L Iiyn. 

Monro, Dr.. L 270. 

Montagu, Admiral, James Burney 
and, L 62 n. .. 

Alontagu, Duke of, his famfly, u- 
loS- „ 

ilontagn, ilathew, M.P., u- 
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Montagu, Mrs-.L xxxvi, liv, Ixxxiv, 
53n., ii. i3Sn., 297, 30S; and 
Frances Burney, ii. 291 ; and Dr. 
Johnson, ii. 157 ; and*Mrs. Thrale, 
li. 157. 

Montague House, duels behind, i. 

96. 

“ilonthly Review, The," Dr. Bur- \ 
nt^s contributions to, i. \iii ; , 
W. Bewley’s contributions to, 

1911., 3iSn.; and "Evelina,” ii. 
223, 234, 241. 

Monticelli, Signora, ii. 95. 

Moore, flmces, = Mrs. Brooke, 
'Jthich see. ' 

Moore, Mrs., i. 32^. 

Moore, Thomas, his Life of Sheri- 
dan, L 2090. 

iloravians (the sect), L 305 n., 

3070., 308 n. See also unJer 
Hutton, James, Sec. 

.More, Hannah, L 3030., 3050.; 

and Garrick, i. 28411. 

Morellet, Abbe, i. iSo n. 

Morris, Lord, L 153. 

Mosey, Mary, R. A., ii. 3150. 
"“Motezuma,” opera, ii. 4. 

Mother and daughter, etiquette. Sec., 
ihiyn. 

Mount Edgccumbe, n. 255 n. See I 
also Edgecumbe. I 

Mozley, Rev. T., his “Reininis- I 
cences,” i. 1320. i 

ilSS. of these diaries, &c., i. Ui, 
lxxxv;somebumt, L 1130., 228n.; ■ 
some lost, ii. 232. See also Diary. 1 
Muffs worn by men, i. 57 n., 185 n. 
Mulgtave, Baron and Earl, L 88 
and n., 337. See also Phipps, 
Henry. 

Mure, Mrs. Philip, ii. 170. 

Murphy, Arthur, on Dr. Burney, i. 
ix; and Crisp’s play, m 330, 331 ; 
his “Orphan of China,” i. xli, 
330 n. ; his “Way to Keep Him” 
played privately, ii. 166. 

Music, ancient, see Ancient music; 
English and foreign, L 155; in 
France and Italy, Dr. Burney 
on, L 1 15, 227 (see also Burners 
Tour in France, &c.); Dr. John- 


son on, ii, 282 ; Oxford degree of, 
taken by Dr. Burney, I •369, i. 
5Si S9> 60; School of. Dr. Bur- 
ney’s plan for a, i. Ixx: on Sun- 
days, li. 1 13; too much, ii. 308; 
and conversation, i. 96. See also 
arn/rr Concerts, ic. 

“ Music, History of,” Dr. Burney’s, 
and the rival history by Sir John 
Hawkins, ii. 290,; a catch on 
the rival histories, in 30 n. See 
also under Burney, Dr. Charles, 
Sec. 

Musical clubs at Worcester, L 168. 
Musical instruments in Burney’s 
“Hist. Music,” ii. 7, 35. 
“Musical Ladj^” Garrick’s, i. 219. 
Musicians, Society of, establishment 
of, L 151 n. 

Mylne, Sir Robert, architect, i. 72. 
My Sow’s Pig’d, card game, i. 90. 

N’asies on glasses, writing, a game, 
L 85. 

Naples, “love affairs” in, L 294, 
'303- 

Napoleon, his likeness to Garrick, 
i. 117 n. 

Narbonne, Count Louis de, L Ixxiv. 
Nature,. and Art, i. 337; and Provi- 
dence, i. 280. 

Needlework, by the Duchess of 
Norfolk, i. 251. 

Nesbit, Mr., ii. 31, 32, 40. 
Newbery, John, and Christopher 
Smart, i. 133 n. 

Newcome, CoL, Thackeray’s, ori- 
ginal of the chSracter, L 161 n. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, L 155; his 
house in St. Martin’s Street 
taken by Dr. Burney, L 313, ii. 
99, 106, no; his ob^rvatory, i. 
Ixxi, 328, Ixxxvi, bcxxvii, in 310. 
Nicholson, MHs, ii, 3390. 

Ninon de I’EncIos and the “ilusic 
of the Ancients,” in 282 m 
• “Nobody, Miss,” Frances Burney 
addresses her Journal to, n i, 5, 

29, 50, 64, 338, ii- 161. 

NoUekens, Joseph, sculptor, n 149, 
u. 145. 
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Nollekcns, Mrs., ii 145, 315°- 

Korfol^, Duchess of, needlework 
by, L 251. 

Norfolk Pocket-^ok, a, 17S7, ii. 
2750. 

Norris, singer, i. 59. 

Norris, young, singer, i. 216 n. 

North, Brownlow, Bishop, and his 
wife, ii. 307. 

North, Dudley. Long, Dudley. 

Norwich (?), plays at, about 17S3, 
ii. 31^ 

Novels, i. 36 ; those read bj’ Frances 
Burney, i. Ixxvi, Ixrru; old, L 
Irvi. 2SS n. 

Nour^e, John (?), bookseller, j. 225. 

Nun, the, at the Masquerade, i. 72. 

Oakley, Sir Chas., Bart., and his 
wife, L 2S4 and n. 

Oaths, itc., of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, i. 1S2 n., ii. 98, 109, 230, 
233, 240, 277. 

Oberea, Queen of Otaheile, ii 25. 

Obrien, his “Cross Purposes,'’ i. 
J92, 

O'Connor, Mrs„ ii. 47, 55, 61, 69, 

Sj, SS. 

Ogle, Dr. Newton, Dean of Win- 
chester, ii. 94, loj. 113, 120, 
29S. 

Ogle, Mrs. and the MLsco, ii apS, 
299. 

Ogleby, Lord, in the “ ClandesUnc 
.Marriage," i. 6S. 

“ Olil M Oman’s Magazine,’’ C. 
Smart's, i. aS, 1330. 

Omai, the Otaheitan, i. 321, 330, 
331 <•/ ley., m 24, 3S, 130; and 
Capt. Cook, ii. 13.113.; compared 
with the Hon. .Mr. Stanhope, i 
33.6: and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, ii 139: and the King, ii. 
13I: returned to his own country, 
it. 1340. 

Omiah or Omy. Omai. 

Onofrio, .Signor, 'inger, ii. Sg. 

Onslow, Rev. .Vrthur, i. 257 ••5S 
259. 

Onslow, Earl, i. 217 n. 

Onslow, Mrs., i. 257, 260. 


I Opera in England, ii Sr n.; early 
j technicalities of, ii. 
j Opera House, Haymarket, i 329 ; 
1 Handel there, i. 3290.; Gabrielli 
1 there, ii. So. Nee a/so Gabrielli, 
&c. 

Orange Coffee House, ii 213. 

! Orange Street Chapel, i. 329 n. 

! Oratorios, i. 298; in Lent, i. 20I, 
209. 

Ord, ilr., Mrs., Miss, ii. 5S, 1381 

144* j06. ^ 

' Orford, Lord, Horace Walpoles 
mad nephew,” i. I3ii 322. 

Orloff, Prince .-Ue-vis, his vLit to 
Burney’s concerts, ii. I, 93'.99i 
102, loS, 109, 117; his relatioiu 
with the Empress Catherine, ii. 

• 93, 102, 109; his diamonds, ii 

IC9, no n., 113, 117. ^ 

said to have murdered the Em- 
peror Peter HI., ii. 93; the 
Turkish fleet at Tscheme, ii 93 

Orloff, Gregory, and Empress 
Catherine, ii 930. 

Osric, Wceroy of the Hwicca.-:, 
cenotaph in Gloucester Cathedral, 
ii. 196. 

Otaheite, i. 3340., ii 25, 134 ^ 
See also Omai 

Owen, Miss, ii 152, 296. 

Owyhee (Hawaii, or Huahei). SiC 
Otaheite. , 

Owyhee court dress, Mrs. Thrales, 

Oxford, Dr. Burney at, taking his 
degree of music, 1769, i 5S> 

60 ; Martin Itishton at, i 274- 

“ Oxford Journal,” the, i 59- 

Oxford Road, now Oxford Street, 

i- =73- 

P., Mks. See Paradise, Mrs. 

Pacchieroli, Gasporo, singer, i I, 
Ixxiv, Ixxv, bcxxvu, ii. 123 n., 
255 n., 291: and Sheriilan, u 
Ixxxvii, 210 n. 

Packir.gton, Sir Herbert Perrol, 
Bart., and his house at West- 
I wootl, ii. 199, 200 n. 

; Pack-jigion, Sir John, ii 200 a. 
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.. Paysan Parvenu, Le,” Mari' aux , 

Sarah 'Kobin- 


T -idv 201"209' 

Packinston, 202. . , . 

«* -f' '''®' - 1 rjo^, “■> 

rS»M»f'grd'?«“‘' i; 1 «• 

Pantheon. . Aguiari the^e, 1 ^ count of, i- 3*5 «• -> 

*ere,^ 86_, , Rev. Mr., 

i’niisH^^radc there. 1780. ' , ^ 9 u- _ ii. . 59- 

P^omimes. fch's. i- 30a. Lu“cas',^i•D•. and his 

Paoh, General, of Cors . .. ,37 „ 3^ 

3 ^a* ^ Christopher, h. 333 * Pepys, hir. , ^ xlaster in Chan- 

Papendie^ Gnrisi. -her Weller Pepys, aiasiei 

Pa^ndiek. i^«i,’^“-,e^ljfe in the ■ 146, =59, 3 

‘;?°'1,f^uee^ Charlotte,” and . his Mn 

Time of a g^yel, V and Sir 

its errors, 3. ^^>5, i. 3020. ' ^ ^\aellyn l?l. t- 

'■kblf“;uS5A» 


T?aperai'^^. I37n. : j^icholas Crisp, i-^ ^^lai- 

Papterlma^e, 1. 0 / i J- xhoinas, and Meriou i 

Parade, John. ^.^u.ii- l ^^Z), Suney, i- rohnson’s 

Paradise, Mrs., • Baretti. .• percy Dr-, »• =97 ! n r 

l^’n.^- and Maty Moser. R-A., of his Herrm 

'• \ Pe"re\or 7 Perez, David), compo^. 

dra^iy, ^ \ Pc’isfi lustring; °t 

\ B!!”,?'" t .r'" 

P^t^^^viag, ii. 138 - 1 Piiaaon. ch^t^-player, i- 

^^\’s.'the’, i.7V.89.tA8. ^ \ ^ ^^.^.arfsColonel 

Mrs. Thiclcke. . 1 PhiUips.Capt^, family, i- 

musician 1.59- \ sosf 3t7. 

lxuii.ii- »*.9“-, ,,g,i 42 . > orjMV^ Mrr Susan Burney, ii- 

Pa)-ne. the .''^Admiral Bur- ', Piidhp,. barney. Susan. 

'■r>s^'i%,Mrrri. 

^l.Usl.ct^ of “ CeciUa. m j 7 
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Phipps, Henrj’ (Harry), i. 76, 77 n., 
87, 97. 1.17 n. 

Phipps, Miss, ii. 56. 

Phipps, Mr. and Mrs., at Teign- 
rnouth, i. 230, 232, 23s, 237, 246, 
257, 260, 262. 

Physicians, &c.. Club of, in St. 

Paul’s Church Yard, i. i6i n. 
Physiognomy, Lavater’s (?), i. 310. 
Piano fortes, i. 23, 32, 142, ii. 
300 n. ; ilr. Crisp's the first in 
England, i. Iv; invention of, i. Iv. 
Picture e.<hibitions, early London, 
L 239. 

Pictures, high prices of, 1. 204, 
205 n. 

Pictures at Fonthill, ii. 323 n. 

“ Piety in Pattens,” Foote’s, i. 

330 n., iL 279, 2ik>n. 

Pig, child mauled by a, ii. 2. 

Pig race at Teignmouth, i. 244. 
Pigot, Lord, r. ft, 84, 89; his 
tragic death, i. 890. 

Pilkington, Sir Lionel, i. 88. 
Pillory, the. Dr. Shebbeare in, i. 
285, 

Pioai, Mr., i. lx.xxvii, ii. 1460., 
287, 298; his first meeting with 
Mrs. Thmle, ii. 285. 

Piozzi, Mrs., i. tl8 n. ; her ‘‘ Anec 
dotes of Dr. Johnson,” ii. 2S5 n. ; 
and Frances Burney, L Ixxxi, 
Ixxxiii; her characters of Mrs. 
Garrick and Queen Charlotte, i. 
llSn.; and Baretti, i 2070.; 
Hayward’s “Autobiography of.” 
ii. 28511.; and Shrewsbury,!. -xxii. 
Su also Thrale, Mrs. 

Pitt, Mr., ii. 329. 

Pitt, Mrs., and her hairjdresser, ii. 

2^. 

“Placid Man, The,” i- 32i. 

Planta, Joseph, of the British Mu- 
seum, ii. 313. 

Pleydell, Mrs., i. 50, 51, 61, 65, 
12a 

Plutarch’s Lives, i. 22, 23, 24, 26. 
Poachers, i. 258. 

Pogenpohl, M., i. 82 n., 151-160, ii. 

H3. 

Poland Street, Dr. Burnej-’s house 


there, i. xlv, Ixxi, Ixxxv, 3, 5, 24, 
44, 65, 102, 143, ii., 252 n. 

“Politeness, Treatisei on,” F. Bur- 
ney’s burl^que, i. 324. 

Politics, of the Burnejra, ii. 193 and 
n. ; in Gloucester, u. 187 n, 

“Porapcy the Little,” ii. 105. 

Ponsonby, Miss, i. 1320. 

Poor, Mr., iL 296, 300, 305. 

Pope, Alexander, i. Ixxxvi, 144 ; his 
friends, L 146; his Letters, i. 
145; and Martha Blount, i. 147; 
and his mother, L 146; on Gar- 
rick’s Richard 186 n.; 

Thackeray on his Letters, i. 14611. 

Popery, No, riots, 17S0, i. 50 n. 

Porcelain, manufacture of Worces- 
ter, ii. 181 n. 

Porte, Madame, i. 141. 

Porter, beer, i. 136, 335. 

Porter, Rev. Mr., of Woolrvich, and 
his lady, i. 8l. 

Porteous, Bishop, iL 6 n. ; on style, 
L Ixix. 

Portland, Duchess of, the “ vir- 
tuosa,” i. xxxvii. 

Portland Vase, &c., at the British 
Museum, L 1770. 

Portuguese ladies, their “hair- 
clufe ” {qusues), i. 297, 

Post-marks, &c., of letters', L 137, 
MS- 

Postal service, &c., of the time, L 
Ixi, 97, ii. 41, 31S. 

Potter, Rev. Robert, Dr. Johnson’s 
verses on, iL 257 n. 

Poussin, Nicholas, landscape by, 
sold for/'6so, i. 204, 205 n. 

Powel, Mrs.,ii. 61. 

“ Prelude, The,” Colman’s, i. 190. 

Prescott, Prebendary, L xix. 

Prdvost, Abbd, his “ Doyen de Kil- 
Wrine,” L 45. 

Price, a singer, i. 59. 

Price, Mr., i. IJ7, 177. 

Priest, a poePs, i. 235. 

Priestley, Dr., L 19 n., 318 n. ; and 
the Methodists, i. 305 n. 

Pringle, Andrew, i. 33, 53, 71, 85. 

Pringle, Captain, i. 32, 71, 84, 90, 
93. 97. 103. 163. 
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1 
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\ .. Uchear^f. ^r^nd Dry^e", 
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..Rchear^l. i"'-;^„d pryden, 

“t „pr,clical, '■ }"5- ^ir 
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H’ v. 
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^ • the v/oiOi »• 

FAHOTir^. Bussy ^ 

>• 3''’ Teignmoutb, 

■Races at I B 

pSm'- ,JJ- 


ilia nousc. i^-^^ ^ 

Bur^y. ''\l„re.. her novels, 

:&.—:::: 

i-’Sr^SfsisI 

1 his nove'^ ';„d Fanny Burn ^y^. 

I vaux, '-3 tohnson on. a 

??^''f.’p^‘eU” Burlesqued. 

1 •1l'''wilBoul 

'P&icU^'So^they.C^^^^ 

1 RicUinan, ^ •. . ,^on. 
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Riding-habits and riding-skirts, i. 

U- 

Riots, No Popery, 17S0, i. son. 
Rishman (?), name in Poland Street, 1 
i- I4.'b ! 

Risbton, Martin Folkes, and his J 
family, i. 1130.; and his dogs, L ; 
239, 249; and Maria Allen, their I 
love story, L 115 n., 136 (ree a/so I 
uua'tr .4llen, .Maria); at Teign- 1 
mouth, i. 229 it seif . ; and the ■ 
wrestlers, i. 243. Seea/soi. 1050., 
loS, 131, iSt n., 22.^ 227, 259. 
Rishlon, -Nfrs. Maria, i. 12, ii. 321 ; 
her cookery, i. 244 n. ; her letters, 

L 212, 222, 224, 279; her love 
slorj- and marriage, 1. 1130., 136, 
193 n,; at Tcignmouth, i. 222, 1 
224, 229 el seq . ; her later Itfe and 1 
death, 1. 278. See a/so, 1. 250, in , 
136, 13S, aiiJ nnakr Allen, Maria. 1 
Rishtons, the, i. 190, 262. 273. i 
“liivals. The," production of, L ' 
191 n. 

Rivet, Mr., ii. 318. 

Roads, bad, at Chesington, i. Ixi, 
126 n. See a/so Postal .Service. 
Robings = triruniings, ii. 167 and n. 
Robinson, Mr., of Lytm, i. 6n. 
Robinson, Mr., i. 93, 95. 

Robinson, Mrs. Margaret, ii. 

336 n- 

Robinson, the sisters, afterwards 
Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Scott, i. 
S3 n- 

Roebuck, J. , M.P , i. 2ion.- 
Rogers, Samuel, on Mrs. Barbauld, 


Rosat, Ille., 1. 125. 3^3 
Rose, Dr., of Chiswick, ii. 13011. 
317. 

Rosebery, Lord, ii. iS, 19. 
Rosemary, Lord! = Roseber)', Lore 
ii, jS, 19- 

Rothes, Countess of, ii. 306.- , 

Rousseau, J. J., i. 299, ii. 25S; ari 
Dr. Burney, i. 124; his “ Uevi 
du Villi^e” translated by D 
Burney, i. 1, 

Routh, Dr., his account of D 
Johnson at 0.vford in 17S4, i 
153 n. ^ 

Rowe, Mrs., her “Letters from tl 
Dead,” i 9. 

Rowing match of women at Teig 
mouth, L 246. 

“Rowley Poems,” MUles and Wi 
pole and the, i. 254 rt. 

Roval .-kcademy. See Acadeni 
Royal. 

Rudeness and conceit, i, 135, 
Rufiles, 8:c., i. 202 a. dVi: a 
I Cuffs. 

“Rule Britannb," the authorsl 
of, i. 263 n. 

“ Run goods,” i.e., smuggled goor 

1 it- 324- 

Russel, Dr. .-Mexander, ii. 32 n. 
Russel, Dr. Patrick, it 32, 40, i; 
287 n. 

Russell, John, afterwards Sir fo 
PackinglDD, and Snally L< 
Hampton, ii. 200 n. 

Russell, Mr., ir. 165. 


i. 2990, 

Rolfe, Edmund, of Heacham, L 
131, 165. 

Romans and Greeks, and their 
civilization, i. 37. 

Romney, Capt., U. 316. 

_ Romney, G., painter, iL 317; his 
“Tragic Muse” and Reynolds’s, 

>- 330 n- ., .. 

“Romping,' ri. 197, igg, 
Roncaglia, Signor, ii, 217. 

Rosalba, i. 2S3 n. 

Rosamond’s Pond, St. James's 
Park, i. 20, 158^1. 


S. , Mr., of Bewdley, i. 170. 

S., Mrs., of Bewdley, j. 170, 

' 2190. 

Sacrdiini, Antonio, i. Ix-tsvi, l 
I 217, 21S, 223, ii. 86; ReynoU 
; portrait of, ii. to. 

1 St. Dionis Backchurch, Fench 
i Street, Dr. Burney organist th. 

i. xxxTiii, 2 n. ; the Burneys in 
; Register there, i. x.xxviii, 62 r 

St. George, Chevalier de, and 
Stranges. &c., iu 27 u. See 
I unJer Stuarts, &c. 
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SfuTiCoa, river, a dip in. a cere for 
tasiif'jir.eii. iL 1 ^ 7 . 

Sharp, SamceJ, and signer Baretti, 

^ “ 5 * 

Shehbeare, Dr., L aSj. afo}, 313 ; . 
his cords, L sSS; in :'.'.e pdlory, 

i. aS.; adj n. ; oa svoaian and xhc 
Scotch, i. aS 5 ; i.n Sc-.oiieUi " Sir 
Lcaciiot Graves,'' i. aS 5 n.; on 
bccVr^eilers, i. aSS. 

Sheelis, Mri. Ssf .'hidds. 

Shefoiid. Miss, L aS. 

Shei'oanie, Lcrd, afterwards the 
lir?t Marrjuii cf LansJouce, L 
rSon., adj, 313 . 

Shepherd, Dr. .A,, L il 6 , aij, a^a: 
and Frances Bareev, 1 . a^a a.; 
and Shepherd's DUr.ds. x. a 9 a a. 
Sheridan. Jirs. Frances, her comedy 
•‘The Discovery." it. aco. 
Sheridan. Richard Brirndey, i;. 
19 a.: hLs mnaway mamage-w.th 
hlisi Lanley. 1 . aco. aid: Mcsire's 
Life of, L acs) ; a.ad Pac- 
chierou, i. Ixnsu. aio r_: pro- 
ducrioa of his “ Ki-.als," i. 191 n- : 
his “ Trip to .'scarb-oroagh.'’ 

ii. 377 n.; his secs'.nd safe, u. 
299 - 

Sheri'ian. Mrs. R. P. (L.'a]ey), her 
pomraics, ii. 10 . She Liatev. 
Miss. 

Sheridan, Thenms, rather of R, B. 

Shendaa, ii. yaS. 

Shields, Mrs., l \ 1 v. 116 . 

Shoodnar parties of the Rishtons, i. 
35 S, aoo. 

Shresvsbarv, the early lite of Dr. 

Barney there, i. si. sin. 
Siddons. Mrs., and Mrs. Vates, i 
330 a. 

“Si^e of Berwick." play by E, 
lerainghan,'' ii- 3330 . 

Suver-side, a mime lor .Agujari, ii, 

35 - „ , , ■ 

Snamons, Capt John, 1 . 333 n. 
Simmons, Mrs. and Miss, l bt, 323 , 

33*- , . .. 

Stmcel cake, n xui- 
“Siroptin the Second, The Letters 
of.'^S. 273 n. 


Singers, Italian and Er.glts.h, it, 6 . 
Sirgi.-.g at church, Teignmoat.h, L 

“Sir Chariei^jnindasoa," Richard- ! 

sun i. 30 . i 

Sisters, elder and yoanger, i. 51 . 
Sistini, ii. 91 . 

Skinner, Mrs. L 6 t. 

Skrine, Mr., o. 25 S. 1 

Slang, L 132 n., too n.. ii. 373 n. ' 
Slanghter's Coffee Hoa.se, ii 331 . 
Sleepe, Esther, afterwards Mrs. : 
Barney, and mother of Frances t 
Bomev. n xxvi ffkr Bamsy, 
Mrs- ^ther. 

Sleepe, Mr., i icit, tio n., ii api. 
-fo'eepe, ii. apt. 

.''leepe, Mrs., Frances Barney's 
grandmother, i. aiii, Iivi 
Sloane, Sir Hans, i 326 n. 

Slcper, Mr., t, taS. 

Smart, Christopher, L Ii; and Dr, 
Barney, L 133 a.t and clea-n 
linen, ii aSy n. ; and the “ Criti- 
cal Reviewers,”!, cd; his daaghter 
Mrs. Le N'oir, i. I 39 .n.; a! 
Durham, i 1330 .; hU £im-ily, 
deatE character, and misfor- 
fanes, L 133 and n.; Johnson and 
Garrick and, i. 133 c. ; marriage 
to a itep^oghler of Xewbery. i 
135 n. ; his “ Old Woman's Maga- 
itne, " I. aS, 133 a.; his poems, 
i aS: Mr. Browning on his 
“ -^ag to David," i 39 n. 

Smart, Peter, ancestor c/ Christ- 
opher, i 133 n.; at D-jiham. 
i'. ; his attacks upon Bishop 
Cosin, f.\ 

Smith. Di. C, ii 4 a. dee aito 
-•^myth. 

Smith, Isaac, composer, i 150 - 
Smith, or Schmidt, J. C, com- 
pote, i 156 . 

Smith, j. S., composer, i 156 . 

Smith, J. T., his “.Anecdotes," 
“Life of Xollekens,” foe., ii 

145 a., 173 =-. - 7 t ^> =93 =-. 

Smit^, Martin, composer, i 156 . 
Smiit, ^D., ii 313 - 
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StreatfieM, Miss, ii. 254, 257, 266, 

290- 

Streatlnm, the Thrales at, ii. 255. 

Sa also tijttJtrlhisXit. 

Stretfield, Miss,’=StreatiieId, 
sec. 

Stuart, Miss, i. 91. 

Stuarts, the, claiming the English 
throne. See Charles Edward, 
Strange, ic. 

Stukeley, the antiquary, i. r 14 n. 
Suett, Dicky, actor, his Charles II. 
wig, ii. 173 f- 

Suffolk Street, Hajunarket, coach 
accident in, i. 197, tgS. 

Sunday, parties and music on, i. 32, 
47, 116. 12S, 1380., 15S, ii. 113, 

301. 

Srrift, Dean, and Alderman Barber, 
L Ixxi, bexxvi, 104 n. ; his “ Battle 
of the Books,"' ii. 282 n.; and the 
Duchess of Queensberry, i. 1920.; 
his “ Polite Conversation ” and 
“ Directions to Servants,"’ i. 325 
and n.; and Pope. i. 146. 
Sympsons, the, iL 116. 


Tacet, flute-player, i. 176. 

“Tamerlane,” Rowe’s, played on 
the 5th of November, i. 31 n. ; 
private performance of, i. 31, 32. 

“Tamerlano,” opera, i. Lxxxvi, 216, 
217. 

Tatlanthe, a signature of Charlotte 
Burney, ii 320. 

Tea “cadets,” i 142. 

Teeth, picking the, and politeness, 
i 320. 

Teignraouth, Devon, Frances Bur- 
ney’s visit to, i ■ 222, 22S ei seg . ; 
the fisher-folk there, i 212 ; the 
Globe Inn there, i. 244; the Risb- 
tons at, i. 212, 213, 276. 

Teignmonth Journal, the, (Frances 
Burney’s), u Ixxx, 22S, ii. 38. . 

Telamas, or Talamas, ii. 316, 317. 

Telemachus, i 30. 

Temple Gardens, ii 296. 

Tesse, JIme. de, on Frances Burney, 
i Ivxxii. 


Thackeray, his Col. Newcome, i 
l6r n,; on Pope’s Letters, i. 146. 

Theatricals, amateur, for the benen 
of Mr. ^ktfize, i 86; at Sol 
Square, i. 32. 

Theatricals, private, at Chesington, 

i 127; of “Miss in Her Teens,’ 

' i 85 ; at Queen Square, i. 104 

at Worcester, ii. 164. 

Thetford, at, i. 64. 

Thicknesse, Philip, and hb “ Tour,’ 
ii. 193; and Gainsborough, ii 

193 n- 

Thielckc, or Thielky, Mrvpnd Mrs., 
i. 71 n., ii 336n. iiv oZm Pascals, 
the. 

Thomas, James, Mr. and Mrs., ii 
27411. 

Thomson, Jas., and Dr. Burney. 1 
rxiv, S3n.,ii lySn.; his “ Castl. 
of Indolence,” Armstrong’s share 
in it, i. 4311.; hb “Masque of 
Alfred,” and the “ Rule Brita.i- 
nia ” stanxas, i. 263 and n. 

Tbrale, Mr., ii 255, 285, 287; hb 
brewer)’, ii 153 n., 3380. 

ThraJe, bliss. i’ci'ttnalfrMrs.Thral 

Thrale, Mrs., ii. 284, 286; in Argy' 
Street, ii 305; and Dr. Burnt 

ii 2S6; and Frances Burney, 
Ixxxii, ii. 293 n. ; her story' 
Baretti and hb knife, i. 25 n 
censured by Dr. Johnson, ii. 1460 
334 n. ; and bir. Crbp, ii. 26c 
and her daughters, ii 152, 23f 
258, 306, 33811.; on “Evelina, 
ii 232-7, 239, 240, 246, 247, 24. 
and Mrs. Montague, ii 156; h 
Owyhee Court dress, ii 265 ; bl- , 
Papendiek’s account of, ii 337 n 
her first meeting with Piozzi,*. 
285 n. ; she b rebuked by . ■ 
Burney, ii 285 n. ; her dblike 
Sir Walter Scott, i ixxvii; 1. 
writings, ii. 339 n. Sec also Pioz 
Mrs., and Thrales, the. 

Thrales, the, and the Burneys, i. li 
Ivii, bci, 132, 139 n., ii 214, 25 
283, 285 n., 30J, 30S, 338 n ; I . 
Johnson and, li 250; at Stre . 
ham, ii 255. 
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T:;;..- i'.:,. ii. .-.l <i{' 

t. ;i il \Vi .C' •■-t. li. 

I'-u.. 

. AU. i:..y j. 

.■i-vll, UiJ ,u.!. !.i. *“ 

■ 11. .-.S. 

; ,v'*i.U, Ml-. H..';.ai.l, Mi- - r-tr-ry 

• lir-lc). L iioii, 

. ,i,ja:..c.,i,f rar.icc, i. J7n.,;S. 

‘ r.-- a. M.- . 1. ~ 7 - -I'. 

■.'•.r,,;:;,. .;h - 'rc.^ii.u ;a;h, 

r> a ■ -;.l .'' •I.li.i.ci.l t, ttyl, ii. 

'-I;.. 11. j 03 . Jtl. 

T'.'.tiav, Mt^, ii- 3 }. 

1 '. Ill Ti'.-iuili ll'.c Citcat. " t'lcM 
i:;.;'-. 1 afic-.'ii.c, (.!a>gJ jitnalcl) 

■ ly llic IMir-cy-. al ^Vl)lcc-Icr. n. 

• 173. 

fi .iiXin. Mr., i. Sj 11. Su a.'.v 
Uu’.cliiiiaii. ilie. 
iita iy, licv. Mr., i. 329 n. 

•tij,'-.'!, .Mr., ii. ioo, ;o3. 
Ti-Ucr.harir [O.art] iiicil. 1. 273. 
nucuc--, ac., li. 1700. 
o*n .u.i! cr,ji.:t)', 1. 1 5. 

Vnn-hcn-l, la-iy, ii. 132. 
ii.irolicr.il. iccunj .Marquij, i. 

. 2»7 n, 

■'oy-.Ho[i>. 1. 214- 

Mu-a:," Komr.cy'i (Mri. 
.. Yalca), anJ Ucynaldi'a i-Mrs. Sid- 
f dona), i. 3300. 
rravclicra, "the Jii.-, of,'' L 291. 
Tucker, .Vbjab.im, i. Ixiit. 

.r inbridsc WelU, at, i. 1320. 
-.^.Turbulent, Mr.," i. 1420. 

•'(irncr. Sir John, Ut,, M.P., of 
Lyrui,!. xl, 47n., lo6n., JoS. (49. 
".'.ini-r,, liie, of Lynn, i. 47, iL I4. 

lelhh nishl ball, a, ii. 313, 

, .vinit.4. Mri., ii. 22. 
wining, Richard, i. Ixxi, Uxxviji, 
.ii. tjn. 

.'wining, Kev. Thos., i. 1 , Ixxxvni, 
; 220n..ii. 6, 10, 13 and a, 20, 35, 

>137. 39. 303- 

.ijviii,. Rev. hrancis, 1. 3020.; nis 
-.Shakcipearc index, I'f,, 

• .vii.5, Horace, i 3020. 


'Tvii.r, Uicliatd, and hit Ira\el', i. 
. 5 >J< ''>■ '37- 

Tv.i>., Mr 'I'tavci., b 3030. a 

L*,;r-).<>oi;i:, Detoiidilrc, i, 251. 

■’LV.ly, (.'..an'," I'icldiiig'i, i. 3:9n. 

U’ni'aiiar.., ii. 2n. 

VaiC! i.'ij', .Mr., IkXi'ea-lIcr, i. xlriiL 

Vail t.iiiir'. Day, i. 44. 

Vanbrugh's “ Uetajoe, " ii. 277 n. 

V.auxhall (‘iaiilcn.,the “ \Iad Son^’’ 
at, 11. J49; the V.iniie.nti .M)p- 
sttels there. 11. 2930. 

Vcigcb <.r Weigel. Ksa Mari.i. .Mri. 
( i.'.riiCK, :. 3(1 3 (eg. 

V c-cy, .Mis., her " Itabel., " ,\c., ii, 
1 3S n. 

3 e-tiis, father and .oin, dancers, ib 
3 <ja 

\e.usiu„ Mount, .Sir Win. Hainil- 
ton and, b 179. 

Vicar of Wabclicld,’’ GoliLinith’s, 
b 13. 

Vicnnct, M. P. 0 ., French lioet, b 

273 '>■ 

Vmccnl, .Mr., h.iul-l>ois [ilajer, 1. 

1 . .t 7 n. 

Vtnccnis, the two, i. 47. 

Violciia, La, stage name of . 3705 , 
(larrich, i. llS n., 1 19 n. 

•'Virginia," Mr. Crisp’s tragedy, i. 
xxxvii, ib 325. Ace a/ia Crisp, 
Samuel. 

Vts-a-vis, carriage, ib 13. 

Vuiling, i. 15; in the country and 
in London, b 62; waste of time 
in. b 54. 

Volfe (?), b 155. 

Voltaire,;. 223, ib 248; and Frances 
ISuincy, i. Uxn ; Keate’i Epistle 
10, b 57. 

W . Miss, a visitor at Sir Ucr- 

iiert P.-icUinglon’s, ib 202, 204. 

Wale, Thomas, his account of 
Lynn, i. xb 

Walker (engraver), and Eduard 
Eurney, ib 275 n. 

Wall, Capel, ib tSl n. 

Wall, Dr. John, sen., and the china 
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m-inutacture of Worcester, ii. ■ 
jSoi)., iSin. 

Wall, 'Dr. John, jun., of Glouccs- I 
ter, ii. 165, 179. iSo. iSl n., j 
1S2 n.. 192. 197- ; 

Wall, Dr. Martin, ii. iSon. 1 

Wall, .Miss, ii. 1S6. ^ ^ ' 

Wall, -Mrs., iu iSo,iS2,iS3.t»6, iSS, ; 
19-1 •97. 19^1 Richard Rur- 
nc\-, jun., iL 1S3, igr, 194,219". 
Wal^le, Horace, iL 321 n. ; on Sir 
I. Banks, i. 139 n. ; and .Mason, 

L ' 191 n., and the “Rowley" 
Poems, i. 254". 

Walpole, Sir R., at Houghton, li. 

1 3211.; a reputed son of his, i. 
670. 

Want, i. t93- , ^ . 

W-arham, letter so endorsed, 1. 

137- 

“Warley: a Satire," (by Mr. Hud- 
disford) and Fanny Burney, iL 
26S, 2^. _ . ' 

Warrn.strcy family, of \\ orcester, 
ii. iSi n. 

Warner, Dr., ii. gn. > 

Warren, Dr. Charles, and his sons, r 
iL 30S. 

Warton, Dr. Joseph, ii. 2S4 n., 301. 
Warton, Dr, Thomas, iL 301. | 

Watchman, the night, i. 27. 
Waa-work in Fleet Street, i. r42. 
“May to Keep Him,” Murphy’s, 
played prieately hy the Burneys 
at AVorcester, ii. t66, 181. 

Webster, John, his “Appiusand 
Virginia," L alii. 

M’edding, a public, at Lynn, L 16. 
Weigel, Eva Maria, Mrs. Garrick, 
■uikick see. . 

■Wells Street. Oxford Street, the 
Gnifiardieres in, i. 137. 14^". 
W’elch, 3Iiss Mary (Mrs. Nolle- 
kens), and Miss Mancy, iL 1450., 


3150. 

Welch, Saunders, ii. 145 "• , his 
“ nine storfy ’’ wig, L 58 n. 
Welsh rabbit, L 136. 

Wesley, John, L 305 n. _ 

Westcote, Lady, on Evelina, 11. 
234-’ - 


Western, Mr. and .tfrs., i. 247, : 
274- 

Westwood, Ft.inces Burney’s ' 
to, ii. ig^.iKne Pool at, ii. : 
210. 

Weatwoorl House, ii. 20t, 203. 

Weymouth, Lady, at Longleat, 
3230. 

Wharton, Dr., the poet Gra 
friend, ii. jton. 

Wharton, Richard, .M.P. (or? R 
belt W’harton, of Pembro’i 
College, Cambridge), ii. 310. 

Whiskers and beard, iL yg. 

Whiskey, carriage, i. 273. 

W’hist, OspL (.Admiral) James B 
ney and, i. 68 n. 

WhEton, Dr., i. 130. 

Wbitchcott, Sir C., iL 300. 

AVhilchead, W’illiam, poct-laurca 
L 1S9; hE “Creusa,”ii. 331. 

W’ife, a happy, L 90; wife and h 
band, L 122. 

Wiggins, Mrs., Kinnalrd, i. 21 

W'igs, L 58, iL 173 n. ; “as the t 
E wet,” ii. 252. 

W'ilberforce, Wk, ii. 2720. 

Wilkes, John, hE “ Essay on W 
man,” and Lord Sandwich, 
124 n. 

Wilkinson, .Mr., L Il2n. 

Wilkinson, Mrs., sue Miss Ford 
14S. See also Ford. 

Wdks, Mr. (? John Wilkes), 
xlviii. 

William HI. and LouE XIV., 
31 n. 

WillEms. Helen Maria, iL 296, 5 
304. 3 t 6 . 

Williams, Mrs., Dr. Johnson’s bL 
friend, i. Ixxxviii, iL 253. 

“ Williams, Memoirs of Mrs., 
165. 

AVilliamson, CapL, iL 27811. 

W’inchester, Dean of, n. 272 
29S. See also Ogle, Dr. 

W’indham, Mr., of Norfolk, ' 
Garrick, i. 1640. 

I W’itch, the old, at the ilasquer. 

1 i- 72. 

I Wives, Eastern, iL 317. 
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' ''offincton, Polly, Mrs. Chol- 
;^j;)ion 3 eIey, ■which see. 

■ ..'jidc. Dr., L 215. X 

• Olcot, Dr., iL 2580.'^ 

V.^omeD, education of, lemp. 1752, 

i. Ixxv; opinions on, i. tai, 2S5 ; 
women and men, i. 279, 280, 
■.,282. 

.romen, fisher, of Teignmouth, L 
246; their “drawing the seine,” 
!,L 24S; their rotring match, L 
246. 

' Vonder, said to be the attribute of 
fools, i. no. 

'ood. Father, maher of the first 
■pianoforte brought to England, 
!. Iv. 

. -jodhay, Berkshire, i. xlvi. 

■ .oodstock, i. 59- 

•'■'orcester, its china manufacture 
tnd Dr. 'Wall, ii. 181 ; its clubs, 
's 168; its music meetings, ii. 
181 n., 1890. 

• preester, Barbome Lodge there, 

‘ residence of Richard Burney, Dr. 

Bliraey's brother, ii. 164, 
orcester Joumat, Frances Bur- 
he/s, ii. i6t. 

•''ordsworth, William, i. 6Sn. ; on 
Mrs. Barbauld, i. 299 n. 

' )tgan, John, composer, i. 156. 
'’rid, on the, L 

resiling at Teignmouth, i. 245. 

. tight, Jlr., Jits., and Jliss, ii. 

■ » 37 - 

ycherley, i- xci; and Pope, i. 
-■a6. 
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Wyndbam, Mr., iL 319. 

Wynn, Sir Walkin, i. 204. 

j 

Yate, Mrs., iL 190. 

Yates. Richard, actor, L 330, iL 86, 
90; and Miss Davies, lawsuit be- 
tween, ii. 6. 

Yates, Mrs., actress, i. 329, ii. 86; 
and Mrs. Brtxjke, L 284 n. ; her 
characters burlesqued, iL 2& n. ; 
in Mr. Crisp’s play, iL 330, 332; 
and Garrick, L 3300. ; and Mur- 

- phy, L 330 n. ; and JIrs. Siddons, 
u 330 n- 

York Street, Covent Garden, Mrs. 
Gregg|s house there, L btxix, 
Ixxxrii, tS n. ; old Mrs. Burney 
dies there, i. Ixxx. 

Young, Arthur,! 2,6,8, loan., 164, 
215,222 ; his books on agriculture, 
L 145, ISon. ; bis coxcombical 
airs, 1. his experiments in 
farming, L 145; his difficulties,! 
145, 149; and his tvife, L xcii, 
98, 121, 271, 291; Lord Lons- 
dale on, i. 150 D.; at Lynn, i. 

6 ru; hi “Tour tn freland," L 
1 50 n. ; his travels, ih . ; on wo- 
men and married life, i. I21, 122. 

Young, Miss Dolly, i. xliv, Iviii, 2, 
19, 2r. 41, 220 m, 267. 

Young, -Mrs., i. 98, 121, I45, 208, 
2x5, 222, 291, 294, 297, 29S, 316. 

ZiNZENDORF, Count, and the Mora- 
vian Brethren, L 305 n., 306 n., 
308 n. ' 
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